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PREFACE 


Tux treatment of our subject requires no special apology 
or recommendation, There is as yet no comprehensive work 
dealing ‘with our subject, which is somewhat surprising, 
considering its importance. The great masters of Jewish 
studies paved the path for grouping the works and classify- 
ing the teachers of the Haggadic literature. They left many 
branches of these studies untouched. Among these the 
theological conceptions and teachings have rightly the first 
claim. The first chapter of the Old-Rabbinic theology has 
to be devoted to the doctrine of God. The teachings of the 
Rabbis about God are like a mirror of the Jewish soul: 
without them the Jew, his history and glory, his suffering 
and joy, cannot be understood. These teachers exercised a 
greater influence on the world than some writers and scholars 
think, or would fain make others believe. We hope that 
this contribution to Rabbinic theology will help to prove the 
vitality of the old, dead teachers of Judaism. We regret that 
the work has to be printed in two parts. That this part, 
dealing with the names and attributes of God, can appear 
is due to Mr. S. Japhet, the esteemed Chairman of the Council 
of the Jews’ College, whose kindness is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. We have also to thank my friend, the 
Rev. R. Birch-Hoyle, A.T.S., Baptist minister, Belvedere 
(Kent), for his valuable assistance given me in reading 
the manuscript and proofs of my work. 

A. MARMORSTEIN. 


Lonpon, 21st April, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘Ir thou desirest to recognize Him who spake and the 
world was created, learn Haggada, for through it thou wilt 
recognize God, and cleave unto His ways.’ These words are 
quoted in the name of the old interpreters of signs called, 
mows wor. The old allegorists distinctly point out the 
twofold aim of the Haggada: the recognition of God, and 
the following in God’s ways, or the imitatio Dei. Accord- 
ingly Haggada teaches the existence and unity, the essence 
and attributes, the providence and love of God. It is true 
that the very same Haggada knows of persons who, of them- 
selves, recognized and arrived at the knowledge of God the 
Creator, without teachers and books, preachers and study.” 
The Haggada is still the best teacher to make the human 
Divine and the Divine human. Modern thought concerning 
the philosophy of religion draws nearer to this conception of 
the real function of belief and religion. It seems, therefore, 
worth while to consult these anticipators of present-day 


1 Sifre Deut., § 49, p. 854, TONY DO VInY TAI ODI MDW wT 
PITTI pao "apa NN yop ANN Ja now man nd oda AM, 


v. M. Tannaim, 44, ndiyn MM WkY 7D AX WD ANS JB jnww 
YINII pIIW}, and Sifre, p, 74a. v. on the allegorists, I. Levy, R#J., 
Jx, pp. 24-31, Jacob Lauterbach, JQR., N. S., i, pp. 291-333, 508-531 and 
D. Neumark, Maybaum Festschrift, Berlin., 1914, pp.179ff. Philo considers 
the recognitio dei the ultimate aim of human life. Other passages pointing 
out this function of the Haggada will be dealt with in the course of this 
essay. Here we may refer to Midrash Psalms, ed. Buber, 230; R. Joshua ben 
Levi says: 8 oxy xd opr wy ayy dea /n ndyp Sx war xd on 
mann. The neglect of haggadic studies leads to the disregard of the 
works of God and to the destruction of the operation of His hands, Ps. 
28. 6 (v. WON ANI, ed. Krotoschin, i, p. 19, Finn, }{ONN, 1884, p. 94; 
as to R. Joshua ben Levi’s attitude towards the Haggada, v. Bacher, 
Ag. Pal. Amorier, i. 128). The popularity of the Haggada is often em- 
phasized, v. Mekh. 464, 514, Yoma 754, Midr. Cant ed. Griinhut, p. 46 8. 

2 Forinstance, Abraham, Job, Hezekiah, and the Messiah, see Num. r. 14, 
2, Mvp bn MPI AVN nap TVS" Dosyow OAS 2 4D TNR AN, 
as to Abraham, v. also Gen. r. 38.8; 39.1; 61.1; 64.4; b. Ned. 32a; 
Aboth R. N. ch. 38, M. Ps. 1. 18. 
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tendencies on the subject of religion generally. The phrase 
‘ Gotttrunkenheit’, rightly used or not of Spinoza, is appli- 
cable to many of the Scribes. In the first four centuries 
Palestine and Babylon produced many examples of that 
type of men and women who were inebriated with the 
glory and majesty of God. Their whole lives, from the 
cradle to the grave, were devoted and dedicated to God. To 
our thinking it is desirable to analyse and*expound these 
teachings in a work dealing with the Old-Rabbinie doctrine 
of God. 

Many attempts, scholarly and otherwise, serious and 
superficial, unbiased and partial, have been made in the 
last thirty or forty years to describe or distort the religion 
of the Jews in the first century of the current era. One is 
rightly surprised at the meagre result and the lack of 
success achieved by the long rows of books which fill the 
libraries. The causes of this great failure may be ex- 
plained in various ways. It is due primarily to want of . 
thorough Rabbinic knowledge, and in the second place to 
making use of that imperfect knowledge with utterly 
wrong methods of application. Is it not amazing that we 
possess no complete work describing and analysing, estimat- 
ing or criticizing the sayings and teachings of the Jewish 
teachers concerning the doctrine of God? No proper valua- 
tion of the religious life of an age or a community can be 
attempted by scholars without seeing and examining the 
teachings about God on such themes as His essence and 
existence, His relation to the world and man, His provi- 
dence, His universality and partieular relation to Israel, His 
creation and omnipresence, His Fatherhood and Rulership, 
His omnipotence and omniscience, His justice and love. It is 
no mean task to collect and explain all the sayings gathered 
from the Rabbinic sources on these subjects, generally and 
individually. There is scarcely a page in the many hundred 
folios of Old Rabbinic literature without at least some lines 
expressing one or more doctrines, or containing references 
concerning God. Some of them appear to be uncouth, 
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others sublime; some are deposits from primitive ways of 
thinking, some strike us as the climax of theological or 
philosophical teachings. All Rabbinic teachings on the 
most manifold aspects and subjects of this doctrine will 
be treated in the following pages. There are different ways 
of placing these doctrines before students and scholars. 
We follow the historical method. We treat the themes 
arising out of our material in chronological order. Neither 
apologetical nor polemical motives influence our aims. 
A good deal of true religious thought, advanced and pro- 
claimed by those unassuming and quiet teachers of Judaea 
and Galilee, became the common treasure of all civilized 
religions. Every religion worth its name needs at least 
some of them. Yet very often contemporary philosophy 
and theology help us to find the real meaning of Rabbinic 
teachings. Pagan, Gnostic, as well as Christian influence 
can be traced in many words and sayings of our litera- 
ture. History, with its good and bad effects, accompanies 
Haggadic lore. The visible world throws its deep shadows 
upon the invisible, and the latter inspires the former 
with awe. Ages of peace and prosperity present different 
problems of thought from those of war and suffering, and 
these modify ancient beliefs. The advance and decline of 
culture and civilization equally contribute their share to 
shaking old-established dogmas and result in formulating 
and altering ancient opinions. concerning the Supreme 
Being, and His relation to the children of men and the 
world. How far our present-day belief and doctrine is 
behind or ahead of the old Rabbinic doctrine of God is not 
the present writer’s wish or task to discuss. Having 
weighed the words of hundreds of teachers of the first 
four centuries, having examined their advanced position 
in theology and their references to the doctrine of God in 
the Bible, having listened at the fount of the ever fresh 
waters to the life-viving force of their words, one is justly 
entitled to pronounce the verdict of history that without 
this contribution no religious enlightenment is to be thought 
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of. Thanks to these treasures of religious thoughts, theo- 
logical speculations, and ever deepening piety, the ordinary 
Jew is equipped with a philosophy of religion which is not 
inferior to any other, however advanced and impressive. 
Neither Zoroaster nor Buddha, neither Jesus nor Paul, 
neither Origen nor Augustine can teach religion, can reveal 
God in a worthier way than that paved by these Scribes. 
We may point to Plato for parallels, we may cite the Stoics 
for some parables, we may refer to Cynics or Epicureans 
for criticism of heathendom and idolatry, yet they do not 
diminish the individuality of Rabbinic thought. The 
teachers of Judaism may have adopted foreign ideas, they may 
have assimilated pagan philosophical thoughts, they may have 
even adapted Babylonian or Egyptian, Greek or Barbarian 
myths and legends, but the teaching derived from them 
sounds quite new and original. For one thing is perfectly 
certain, there is no class of men in the world to whom the 
idea of God was so near, whose longing for God so ardent, 
whose zeal to do God’s will so keen, whose ideal of piety, 
love, goodness, justice, purity, and holiness so supreme in 
all their actions and thoughts, deeds and meditations, as 
in the much-despised and unjustly judged Seribes. The 
majority of them are and will remain the living instances 
of religion in its most accomplished and perfect embodi- 
ment. There were, are, and will be times when the hearts 
of people will burn with desire to seek and see God. Like- 
wise there are movements and periods when the masses turn 
shamefacedly away from their Father in Heaven. Both 
have deeper causes and are not without inner connexion 
with the doings of men and happenings of the world. 
Teachers of religion have the enviable and arduous task to 
stand firm in both cases, by spreading and preaching, affirm- 
ing and enriching, deepening and amplifying the doctrine 
of God. We are not partial and biased in attributing the 
chief place in performing this duty on the part of the 
teachers of religion to the leading and moving spirits of the 
Jewish people—the immortal Tannaim and Amoraim! 
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Their contributions to the development of the teachings 
concerning God and religion, ethics, and piety cannot be over- 
rated, though they very often have been underrated. What 
does that matter? The law, the prophets, Jews and Judaism 
have shared the same fate. Worldly success, earthly honour 
is a very poor arbiter! 

This work endeavours to present the doctrine of God 
according to the sources of information as preserved in the 
ancient writings of the Rabbinic teachers and sages, 
homilists and thinkers. How far they touch our present 
religious needs and troubles can be read between the lines 
of their writings. On the whole one cannot but exclaim, 
‘How little mental conditions have changed in these last 
eighteen hundred years or so!’ The Rabbis had to face 
almost the same problems and answer the same ques- 
tions as arise nowadays. How far their answers and 
points of view hold good to-day is another question alto-— 
gether. The same is the case with some of their own 
doctrines which on their part gave rise to new problems 
and difficulties. Thanks to the studies and works of the 
great masters of the last century, and to the scholarly 
editions of old, lost and rediscovered, gems of Midrashic 
lore, we are now able to arrange and classify with some 
method the sources according to the times and countries of 
their origin. Yet there are still many difficulties to be 
tackled. There are, first of all, the many hundred folios 
of this vast literature which have to be searched anew. 
Their lines are full of teachings, sublime and primitive, 
about God. The numerous teachers, Halakhists and 
Haggadists, known and unknown, missed no opportunity 
of airing and emphasizing their views about God. The 
Divinity was felt by them, was present in their homes and 
schools, glorified their life, sanctified their work—no space 
or moment of existence, in the seen and unseen world, in 
the shadow of life and beyond the grave could be imagined 
without Him. Consequently, there is no aspect of primitive 
or advanced religious thought which has ever agitated the 
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mind of man and has a bearing on Divinity and Godhead 
to which those sages remained indifferent, and to which 
they did not contribute their proper share in elucidating or 
developing them. 

The vastness of our material is not the only trouble. 
Writers generally speak of Rabbinic belief, Rabbinic doc- 
trines, as if they were held generally, paying not the 
slightest attention to the places and times of their origin. 
They do not see the differences between theological concep- 
tions of the Tannaitic teachers and those of the Amoraic 
period, between South and North, between Palestine and 
Babylon, Alexandria and Jerusalem. Hach saying must be 
judged in relation to the time and country of its teacher. 
We have to weigh and measure with the just ephah of 
the past and just hin of the future. The local and tem- 
poral conditions of the teachers, their cultura] and religious 
standard, must never be lost sight of. Otherwise, one cannot 
arrive ata just estimate. These considerations account also 
for some striking facts we shall meet with in the course of 
our discussion, viz. treating one subject or side issue in one 
generation and neglecting it at other times. Life with its 
new and old problems and riddles cannot be divorced from 
the philosophy or theology of the surrounding world. 
Therefore, these external sources of knowledge have to be 
considered in the same way as human feelings and long- 
ings for the unseen or supernatural, in dealing with the 
highest and sublimest questions regarding God. 

There are different ways of placing the wealth of 
Rabbinical material on this subject before the reader. The 
sages of the Middle Ages, from Sa‘adya to Maimonides, who 
developed a philosophy of religion, are the best examples of 
the influence of their age on their theology. Whilst Sa‘adya 
begins his work with the problems of the existence and 
unity of God, the great teacher of Cordova starts with 
the anthropomorphic conceptions in the Scriptures. Both 
methods can be easily justified. We limit our subject to 
the Rabbinic material and use the historical method. We 
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have to begin with the Names of God, dealing first with 
the use of the old biblical names as far as they are 
still used in our period and understood by the spokes- 
men of our time. Names were in antiquity of greater 
importance than they are at present. To the primitive 
mind a name is a mystery, powerful and of the greatest 
importance for the well-being or ill-luck of a person. The 
sacredness and awe of a name is the subject of many 
investigations, which reveal a strange contrast between the 
feelings of the present on one side and that of more remote 
centuries on the other side. That being the case with the 
name of an ordinary person, how much more with the Name 
of God, the Name xar’ éfox#v! The origin, development, 
popularity, and abandonment of a divine name contain the 
history of more than one religious movement. It is a step 
in the evolution of religious thought and intellectual develop- 
ment. How did these Names originate? Were they born 
under foreign influences, or did the religious genius of the 
people invent them? Are they revealed by the Deity to the 
chosen ones? Why are they, after a time, discarded alto- 
gether, supplanted by others, or relegated into dark 
corners of magic or prayers? The history of the Divine 
Names in our literature offers a good many observations on 
and explanations of these questions. Some points are 
shrouded in obscurity, others may become clearer by 
investigation, We notice a very far-reaching difference 
between Palestinian and Alexandrian theology concerning 
the Tetragrammaton. A bitter struggle between Hellenists 
and Hasidim centred around the pronunciation of the 
Divine Name. A similar controversy arose afterwards 
around the use of the name Elohim and even as to the 
substitution of the Tetragrammaton. This led us to inves- 
tigate the various Names applied by the Scribes to God. 
Here a wealthy sanctuary of the most treasured religious 
ideas and doctrines is opened to us, which invites entrance 
to all who want to come nearer to God. Nowhere is the 
creative genius of the pious scribes more at its best than in 
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this long list. Some of them occur in great variety. They 
teach us further, especially when reviewing our literary 
documents, that the Biblical names gave way to names desig- 
nating God as the High, Heaven, &c. They were discarded in 
their turn by the term nipon (the omnipresent) till this Name 
became so holy that it was replaced by n”apn, ‘the Holy One 
blessed be He’. We see here a development from the concrete 
to the abstract. Fortunately we are enabled to fix. the 
dates of these changes. The names ‘ Heaven’, or ‘ High’, 
‘Highest’ were in vogue til] the Hasmonean period, nipon 
till the beginning of the third century ©.E, when the 
great’ change, owing to external influences and internal 
movements, was made necessary. This is noticed in other 
domains of the Haggada generally and of our doctrine 
especially. Later on even this Name was altered to own, 
or writers reverted to the oldest Name, Elohim. This 
history of the Divine Name or Names in our literary docu- 
ments reveals many new aspects of Rabbinic theology. We 
are now enabled to fix the ages of older anonymous sayings 
interspersed in later Midrashiec works, likewise to single 
out more recent material in the old Tannaitic sources. Our 
texts are unfortunately in such a condition that not much 
reliance can be placed on them. The burden of our proof 
had to be put on such works which are at our disposal 
either in critical editions or on the Talmudic text which 
support our contention in an unexpected manner. 

The Names lead us to the second part of our doctrine, to 
the Attributes of God. The attributes of the divine being 
are in all advanced religions the points which differentiate 
between one religious form and the other, between mono- 
theistic religions and polytheistic forms of worship. There 
is no contest of opinions on the generally recognized fact 
that the religion of the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Psalmists, 
in spite of all the crudities and blame attached to it by 
biased and short-sighted critics, reached a height which 
entitles it to head all the higher religious systems of anti- 
quity. This would be even more generally recognized when 
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speaking of the religion of the Rabbis. There, as in many 
other walks of life, the old truth of ‘the wisdom of the 
poor ’, which is despised, finds its corroboration. Were it 
not Israel’s heritage, the Jews’ glory, the Rabbis’ teaching, 
but some Mexican deity or Tibetan wise man, well, the 
adoration of the whole civilized world would be assured to 
it. But, it is the religion of the Jews!—moreover of the 
Rabbis, the Seribes, the Pharisees! That is enough to make 
it ignored or misjudged. These Attributes show the climax 
of the purest conception of the deity. God’s Omnipresence, 
Omniscience, Omnipotence, Eternity, Truth, Justice, Bene- 
volence, Purity, and Holiness are so many landmarks on the 
road leading to God. Some of them are to be met with in 
cruder forms of religious systems. Yet most of them are 
specially to be pointed out. The gods, even the highest of 
them, cannot be imagined as everywhere present or all- 
powerful. Even Zeus is the victim of some tricks which 
he cannot control or help. Then there is the ugly feature 
of the dying or reviving gods. We are firmly convinced 
that the teachings of the Scribes of the purity and holiness 
of God, if properly understood, will help all God-seeking 
people in their longing for a religious form of worship 
freed from all shackles of polytheism which still bind 
their religious outlook. The Attributes are of the utmost 
influence on human society and institutions. Our ideal 
life, life as it ought to be, and not as it is, is modelled upon 
attributes we ascribe to God. The fuller discussion of this 
point is part of the subject of the third chapter, dealing 
with the anthropomorphism and imitation of God. 

Owing to technical reasons this work had to be divided 
into two parts. The second part will deal with the problem of 
anthropomorphism and anthropopathism, the relation of 
God to man and God to the world, the unity of God, and 
the existence of God. Some of the problems and attributes 
are so complex that the whole material can be judged only 
in connexion with the second part. The conclusion will 
give a survey of the contributions of the Seribes from 
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Simon the Just to the last of the Haggadists of the 
Amoraic period, to the doctrine of God. Whilst history aims 
at the description and study of the life and development of 
man, theology’s subject is God. Historical theology has for 
its task to show the place of religion and its influence on 
society on one side, and man’s drawing nearer to and de- 
veloping clearer the most important problem of the mind— 
God—on the other. Our time is looking for God, searching 
after the Divine, longing for the unseen, hoping for redemp- 
tion, dissatisfied with the past, and anxious for the future. 
May this modest contribution, based on the experience of 
seekers of God, help others to find Him, see Him, and imitate 
Him. God was through the ages, and remains up to this 
day, the beginning and end of Jewish thought, Jewish 
teaching, Jewish philosophy, Jewish poetry, Jewish mysti- 
cism, Jewish scholarship, and last but not least, Jewish life. 
The first step to recognize Him is to investigate the history 
of the Divine Names in Old-Rabbinie Theology. 


A. 


THE NAMES OF GOD 
I. 
The Pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton. 


Greek philosophy, Jewish Alexandrinian theology, Christ- 
ian apology and Gnostic lore concur in the idea of God’s 
namelessness.| That God has no name, was taught by 
Aristotle,? Seneea,? Maxim of Tyre,* Celsus,> and Hermes 
Trismegistus.° The Seventy altered in several places the 
Hebrew text of the Scriptures in order to reconcile the 
philosophy of their adopted country with the doctrines of 
their ancestral faith.7 Philo follows the footsteps of the 
Seventy.’ Christian apologists emphasize this teaching 
again and again.? Apparently, Christians and Jews, who 
wrote for heathens, could not divert their attention from 
a teaching which was current in their days and countries. 
What was the attitude of the Palestinian teachers towards 
this apparently accepted philosophic dogma of their age ? 

The influence of Greek philosophy is felt in the LXX. 


1 Geffeken, J., Zwei Griechische Apologeten, Leipzig, 1907, p. 38. 

2 epi Kécpou, 7, Dio, Or. xii, 75. 

3 Nat. qu. 2, 45. * 8.10. 5 Origen, i. 24, 

* 5.1. 10; v also Hennecke, Judenchristentum, p, 53 

7 v, Dahno, Geschichiliche Darstetlung der jiid-alex. Religions-Philosophie, Halle, 
1834, ii. 27-82, v. also Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 191, Or. Ltbl., 
1849, 18. 

8 vy, Dihne, loc. cit. i, 139 ff, 148 ff.; Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
Leipzig, 1909, iv.4 402, 

® Aristides, Justin, Apol. ii. 6, 3; Tatian, 4; Clem. Strom, v. 12. 8, 3; 
Ps. Melito, 2; Cohort, 21; Min. Felix, 18.10, Geffcken, loc. cit., p. 39. 

B 
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They see in Lev. 24. 15 f. a prohibition of pronouncing the 
divine name (dvopd(av de Td dvopa kupiov Oavdrw Bava- 
rovc@w). Philo, Josephus, and Aquila (et denominans 
nomen dei morte morietur) agree with their Greek Bible. 
Moses forbade, according to Philo,’ to curse the name of 
false gods, in order that his pupils should not get used 
to treating lightly the name of God, because these 
designations require the highest respect and the deepest 
reverence. If, however, one dares to mention His name at 
an ordinary time he is guilty of death, not to speak of 
blaspheming the name of the Lord of all creatures and 
gods. Philo repeats himself very often, especially on sub- 
jects dear to him. He held with his teachers of philosophy 
that no name can adequately give an idea or expression of 
God." New material is gained from the Magic Tablet of 
Adrumetum, where the important saying is inserted : 
dpxifm oe Td dytov dvopa & ov réyerar (lines 19, 20). ‘I 
adjure thee by the sacred name which is not uttered in any 
place.’ This is the old reading of Maspero: év 7 ddvra, 
‘not even in the Temple’. Deissmann ! considers it ‘abso- 
lutely impossible that any one having any kind of sympathy 
with Judaism whatever could assert that the Holy Name 
was not pronounced in the Temple’. There is no doubt 
that the date of this exorcism was very old, and reflects 
the conditions on which the LXX is based. Yet there was 
a time when this prohibition was entirely unknown among 
the Jews in Egypt as well as in Babylon, not to mention 
Palestine. The Elephantine papyri taught many new 
things, dispelled many recent mistakes, and verified many 
old traditions. The writer of the Aristeas letter did not 
exaggerate in reporting that there were Jewish colonies 
in Egypt long before Alexander the Great. These Jews 
had a sanctuary dedicated to their God ww. Many 
of the names found in that highly interesting collection 


WG De rita Mos. ii. 683. 
11 De Somn. i. 8375; De vita Mos. i. 614, De nom. mutat. 1045 f. 
12 Biblical Studies, Edinburgh, 1901, p. 287. 
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begin or end with i or ™. In the Babylonian docu- 
ments of Nippur, dating from the time of Artaxerxes I 
up to Darius Hystaspis we find many names ending with 
m, and Jama, which is equal with Jawa, 1.4 Neither 
in Egypt, nor in Babylonia, did the Jews know or keep 
a law prohibiting the use of God’s name, the Tetragram- 
maton, in ordinary conversation or greetings. Yet, from 
the third century B.c.E. till the third century a.c.£. such 
a prohibition existed and was partly observed. R. Levi, a 
teacher of the third century, adopted literally this view in say- 
ing: ‘He who pronounces God’s name is guilty of death.’ ¥ 
This Haggadist, R. Levi, who was not immune from foreign 
influences, must have known the LXX. The Aramaic 
version of Ps. Jonathan adds Sw? now FAN) wD IND O72, 
‘He. who pronounces the Name with blasphemy is guilty of 
death’. Onkelos agrees with R. Levi. According to the 
Misnna’* only the blasphemer is guilty of death. The view 
must have been foreign to the teachers of the Mishna that 
the Name of God must not be pronounced. Yet there was 
a time when the Hellenistic rule was well-known and 
observed in Palestine. 

We are told that the priests, after the death of Simon 
the Just, either ceased altogether, or stopped for a short 
period,!? to use ‘the Name’ in pronouncing the blessing. 
The Tosefta reads: ow2 qnadp ryan woos nes MS. W 


13 CR MDI, MIT, Mon, mMDSn, v. also Su, yor, jm, WAN, 
pow, v. Ungnad-Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, Leipzig, 
1911, p. iiif. v. however, A. Cowley, JRAS., 1920, 170, Aramaic Papyri, 
Oxf., 1923, p. xviii. ; 

4 Cf. Gedaljawa, Son of Sabbaiat, "NNIW 32 won, v. Ungnad, loc. cit., 
p.iv, note; ef. also S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylunia in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemia acerrding to Babylonian Inscriptions, London, Jews’ Coll. Publ., No. 2, 
1910. 

15 Pesikta R. K., ed. Buber, 148.4, 773290 Sw wow wipe xinw on bs 
nm? 2n, derived from ‘Pp LY Ira, Lev. 24. 16. 

46 Sanh. 55 8, f. 

Wy, L. Blau, Das Altjiid. Zauberwesen, Budapest, 1898, p. 115, K. Kohler, 
‘The Tetragrammaton and its uses’ in Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, 
i, pp. 19-32. 

18 ed. Zuckermandel, 329. 24. 
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and edd. read nwa Jr2dn pon pyyn pyow mown. In the 
Babylonian Talmud" the reading agrees with the Tosefta, 
yet instead of yan we read onan nx. The Boraita is 
also quoted in the Pal. Talmud, yet the last sentence is 
omitted. Geiger? connects this historical tradition with 
the information derived from Hellenistic sources, accord- 
ing to which the pronunciation of the divine name was 
strictly prohibited. Weiss?! says: ‘We do not know the 
special reason for this reform, but it is quite clear that the 
priests, seeing the decline of faith and fear of God, con- 
sidered neither themselves nor their contemporaries worthy 
of proclaiming or of hearing the name of God’. This 
information contradicts many other traditions of the 
Mishna. We read in the Mishna Sotah:2? mx DOIN wipnsa 
yy23 pdyam ians2 own. In the Sanctuary the priests said 
the Tetragrammaton according to its writing, outside the 
Temple by its substitute.”* In Sifre*’ the subject is dis- 
cussed by two scholars belonging to the school of R. Ishmael, 
e.g. R. Josiah and R. Jonathan. They agree with the rule 
codified in the Mishna: ‘Thus shall ye bless the children of 
Israel’ (Num. 6, 23) with the Name (w1p0n awa). There must 
have been previously a law which objected to this custom. 
Therefore the first-named Tannaite derives it from the word 
‘Y, ‘my name’, i.e. the wtiann ow. The second teacher is 
inclined to base this law on Exod. 20, 24, expounding: 
‘ Wherever J reveal myself wnto thee, thou shalt pronounce 
My Name’, i.e. in the Sanctuary. There is a consensus of 

19 b. Yoma 498. 20 Urschrift, 263, and Ozar Nehmad, iii. 117, 

APA AT WT i. 82-83. 


22 38 b, v. Graetz, MGWJ. vi. 1857, p. 56, note, who thought that the pro- 
hibition of pronouncing the Tetragrammaton after the death of Simon 
was limited to the synagogues outside the Temple qydy332). Graetz based ~ 
his theory on Tos. Sotah, ch. 18. The text NOWD, however, does not 
indicate or allow any difference between WIPID and dian. Besides the 
MS. of the Midrash ha-Gadol preserved the reading WUIDNN DW snadp 
wipioa, v. Konigsberger, in Rahmer’s Jiid. Literaturblatt, 1900, p. 85. 

228 Mekh. 73 8, a law is quoted : noxnd TON waDA ow mo jNao 
praa2, derived from Exod. 20, 24, v. also M.R.S. b.J., p. 115. 

23 Num., § 39. 
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opinion as to the prohibition of using the Shem hamphorash 
outside the Temple, yet in the service of the Temple the 


Name was pronounced. 


The fuller version of this con- 


troversy is preserved in Num. r. 11.10, which we put here 
together with the text of the Sifre: 


S. 


ova ben a ne wan m2 
wien ow. WIN mAs yen 
ns you On sa xe we as 
wenn ovr Syne a by nw 
apes oat rsa phan 


Num. R. 


Ans wenn owl wan 72 

xox ee oN eTArN pw aDIN 
a Sy ony me ow S¢n rss 
%S anyon ows ossan int Senge 





wer wo dex phar me bi 
sow ny nw idnd sown py ns 
yWeN yNID wANA owas ibnd AD 
NPI AMID wan owl wipes 
eR / 937 

A third version is given in B. Sotah, 8384, where the 
view of R. Josiah is ascribed to R. Jonathan, and that of 
R. Jonathan to R. Josiah. Anyhow, we learn that accord- 
ing to these Rabbis the Name was pronounced in the 
Temple by the priests. This openly contradicts the first 
report. One must not assume, however, that the Scribes 
of the second century discussed a theoretic question or an 
archaeological point which had no practical value. We can 
cite R. Tarphon, who tells us as an eyewitness that the 
priests used to pronounce the Name in the Temple. R. 
Tarphon was of priestly descent, saw the Temple service, and 
relates: ‘Once I followed my uncle to say the priestly. 
blessing, and I inclined my ear near the High Priest, and 
I have heard that he mixed (ban, lit. caused to be 
swallowed) the Name with the tune of his brethren, the 
priests.’** The Name was said, but not distinctly. We 
must assume that after Simon the Just the name of God 
was not pronounced. Later on, when the opposition to the 
rule of the priests grew stronger, a compromise was 


4B. Kid. 71 a.; v. also Pal. Yoma iii. 7, and Cant. r. 3. 11. 
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affected; the name of God should be pronounced in the 
priestly blessing, but ny>an3, and not distinctly. In the 
service of the Day of Atonement, which is described in 
the ancient treatise of the Mishna called Joma, the con- 
fession of the High Priest is introduced by pwn sun (iii. 8, 
iv. 2, vi. 2) and ow3 NIN (vi. 2). This is understood by most of 
our commentators as referring to the Name. The High Priest 
pronounced the Name according to its writing. The term 
p27 obviates the idea that the High Priest had merely used 
a, or the substitute for the, divine name, which, of course, 
upsets the report about the usage after the death of Simon. 
There is a further passage which exhibits the same diffi- 
culty. M. Berakhoth, ix. 5, contains several institutions 
which are of the greatest importance for the knowledge of 
the intellectual movements of the first century. They 
instituted that people should greet their fellow men ova 
‘by the Name’. The date of this arrangement must be 
very old. In the very Mishna it is put together with prac- 
tices in the Temple. It must date back, therefore, before 
the destruction of the Second Temple. R. Joshua b. Levi 
enumerates it among the rules instituted by the Rabbis, 
which were sanctioned by Heaven. It ranges together 
with the arrangements for the reading of the Scroll of 
Esther on Purim, and with the discharging of the duties of 
the tithes during the time of the Second Temple. The 
passage occurs many times in the ancient Rabbinic 
writings. R. Simon relates in the name of R. Joshua b. 
Levi that three things were decreed by the earthly authori- 
ties and God agreed with them: the tithes, greeting by the 
name of God, and the reading of the Scroll of Esther.» The 
importance attached to the innovation is rather surprising. 
The date of this arrangement must coincide with that of 


2% vy. Pal. Ber. 140; Ruth r. 4. 7; b. Meg. 7a; b. Maecoth 23; M. 
Psalms, ed. Buber, p. 296; Tanhuma Buber, i. 109; Midrash Haseroth, 
ed. Marmorstein, p. 40, note 167, v. also Marmorstein, TDN by “DONID 
at) ja pean /9 Sy wa nyinn niyiin in Mélanges offerts 4 M. Israel 
Lévy, Paris, 1926, pp. i-xvi. : 
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the other two reforms. The weight of the proofs cited for 
the support or the antiquity of the rule enhances its mean- 
ing. The subject is of so much importance for the questions 
here dealt with that the texts must be examined. The Pal. 
Talmud ealls the author of our statement R. Joshua of 
the South (xn), i.e. Ben Levi, Pal., has 7’a 1 oat 3 
inny myn Sw t”a osom jon bw. The three decrees are: (a) 04Nn 
amy bw, (b) snow nde, and (c) ova oby noww. R. Abun 
adds in the name of R.J.b.L. (d) nnwyn. Ruth r. mentions 
as author R. Tanhuma in the name of the Rabbanan. The 
order of the decrees is ¢, b, and d. It is noteworthy that 
here the verse Jer. 28. 27 is first cited (who thought to 
make my people forget my Name), upon which the refer- 
ences to Boaz and Gideon are given. The Rabbis of the 
third century see in the saying of Jeremiah a reference to 
Athaliah, Mordecai, and Esther, or the three young men 
respectively. The chronological difficulties and impossi- 
bilities do not worry the teachers of the Haggada. In 
Midr. Psalms the saying is by R. Simon in the name of 
R.J.b.L. The order is d, c, and b. a is given in the name 
of Rabbanan. ‘Tanh. reports the saying by R.J.b.L. in 
the order of d, 6, and a; here c is omitted altogether. The 
Bab. Talmud cites the sentence in the name of R. J. b. L., 
the order being 6, c, d. We have now to consider the 
approximate dates of these innovations, 

First of all, the arrangements about the tithes. All re- 
ports agree that the duty of the tithes ceased to operate with 
the destruction of the first Temple, and after the exile 
of the Israelites into a strange land. Yet the Israelites 
voluntarily reserved the privilege of paying these duties. 
The rearrangement of the tithes by Ezra, who bestowed 
them on the priests that returned with him to the ancient 
homestead, and punished the Levites who preferred Babylon 
to the land of. their ancestors, was often discussed and 
pointed out, especially by Herzfeld and Graetz.* We may 


26 v. the former’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 138, and the latter in 
MGWJ., 1886, p. 100 ff. 
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take for granted that we have before us a very ancient 
arrangement, dating probably from the time of Ezra, or, if 
later, from the time when Johanan, the High Priest, intro- 
duced his reforms. Yet, one may ask, why did R.J.b. L. 
in the third century call attention to the innovation of the 
tithes? Jt was surely not pure historical interest or 
archaeological zeal to bring these things to the notice of 
scholars and laymen alike? The cause is quite simple. 
We find a report that in the days of this great teacher 
a movement originated to abolish the existing practice of 
giving the tithes to the priests.27. Thereon R.J.b. L. drew 
the attention of the people to the sacredness of this institu- 
tion. It was arranged by Ezra, yet sanctioned by the 
heavenly court, by God Himself! The preachers of the 
third century exhort by various rhetorical methods at their 
disposal the merits of discharging this duty, and expatiate 
on the great sin of neglecting this singular observance. The 
frequency of both in the Haggadah of the period hints at 
the decline of the performance of this commandment. 

We turn now to the second institution in the saying of 
of R.J.b.L. Whatever higher or lower critics may finally 
suggest about the date of the composition of the Book of Esther, 
the Jewish teachers saw in it an ancient work of the members 
of the Synagoga magna. The rules concerning the reading 
of the Scroll date back to the last two centuries preceding 
the destruction of the Temple. They are, apart from few 
minor points, anonymous and without controversies, such 
as occur, for instance, in connexion with the Feast of the 
Maccabees. In the third century again the book was sub- 
jected to many criticisms, and the teachers endeavoured, as 
in the case of the tithes, to establish its proper place. For 
our purpose it may be sufficient to say that this innovation 
must have been of very high antiquity. The same is 
the case with the pronunciation of the Name in greet- 
ings. We believe that this innovation was introduced in 
opposition to the priests, who after the death of Simon, 


27 Pal. Maaser Sheni 56 3. 
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under Greek influence and Hellenistic teaching, held that 
God has no name, or under the misuse of the Name for 
magical practices prohibited the pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton. After a long struggle, the teachers 
re-established the old usage of pronouncing the Divine 
Name in the Temple. Moreover, even in common greetings, 
they succeeded with their reform. The Mishna empha- 
sizes, having always in view an opposition to this usage, 
that the Name was pronounced in the Sanctuary according 
to its writing. The ov2 in the greetings must have a 
similar meaning, otherwise the whole institution appears 
superfluous and meaningless. Yet one difficult and weighty 
argument cannot and must not be overlooked! We think 
of the fact that in the Tannaitie sources, we referred to 
above, we find clearly stated that the Name was pronounced 
according to the writing in the Sanctuary only, but never 
in the provinces. Well, if this usage was not permitted in 
the divine service in the synagogues, where substitutes 
were used, how can we assume that the use of the Tetra- 
grammaton was unscrupulously permitted in ordinary 
greetings? Secondly, even in the lessons from the Scrip- 
tures, they were commanded to change the Tetragrammaton 
into the substitute of it—s.2° Thirdly, we are informed 
by a reliable eye-witness—R. Tarphon, a priest—who 
minutely watched and carefully observed the Blessing 
pronounced by the High Priest in the Temple, and he tells 
us, as we learnt above, that he once followed his uncle to 
the platform (j215), stood listening near the High Priest, 
and heard that he mingled (nyban) the Name with the tune 
of his brethren, the priests! According to the Jerushalmi 


28 vy. Tamid vii. 2. 

* y, Pes. 50a; R. Nahman b. Isaac, myn NIM DdwA mn ows NX> 
spa ame yw Nan noid ba nbs Absa spn vn vera ana 
iP wpa ans nm Wy2, b. Kid. Tha, it is the answer of NID Nini to 
R. Abina’s question ; ite Pal. Talmud, Sanh. 288, aseribes a similar 
saying to R. Jacob b. Aha, who explains Abba Shaul’: sentence, which 
will be discussed later on, by 7782 NPN 73 34ND. 
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we have to put it that R. Tarphon stood among the priests 
his brethren in the same row, and directed his attention 
towards the Hizh Priest, &e. As to the manner of pro- 
nouncing the Name, however, there is a. consensus of all 
reports. It seems that even in the Temple the pronuncia- 
tion was not distinct. The High Priest tried to utter the 
Name in such a way that the people listening to the blessing 
should not hear the same distinctly. How shall we imagine 
that ordinary people in the street were permitted to pro- 
nounce the Name in their greetings? Finally, Abba Shaul 
registers those who utter the Name by its letters, i.e. as it 
is written, among those who have no share in future life.*® 
What was his attitude toward the injunction in the Mishna 
of Berakhot ? 

All these questions and arguments can be settled if we 
examine the relation of the Tosefta to our Mishna. The 
Tosefta reads: opr yn Sene’n nnsneo min ama mows 
bmn naa Joy * aw Sarna mem ow pa ane pydan.2} 
Two eminent Rabbis, who were also great scholars, 
Dr. Perls and Dr. Szidon, dealt with this Boraita in the 
Hungarian Jewish Review. Dr. Perls saw that our 
Boraita is defective and unusual. This we certainly 
accept. We can, however, consent neither to his sugges- 
tion, nor do we find satisfactory the solution advanced by 
his critic. We agree that the style of the Boraita is not 
what we are used to in. Tannaitic sayings of a similar type. 
These begin with mwxia, depicting the conditions of the 
good old times, and put the state of the present circum- 
stances, adding to it the changed law or rule. That is 
the general experience and observation. Here the anti- 
thesis is missing. From Hillel’s sentence, which is a com- 
mentary to the previous saying, we learn that the antithesis 
was : 

3M. Sanh. x. 1, Aboth R N., ed. Schechter, i. 35, p. 54, this saying is 
mentioned in the name of R. Johanan ben Nuri. Some readings limit 
this prohibition to countries outside Palestine, cf. Ber. Sanh. 101 3. 


31 vij. 28, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 17, I. 14, 16, 
32 Magyur Zsidé Szemle, xii, 1895, 348-56, and xiii, 1896, 207 ff. 
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(a) bene by naan ana aywa 
(b) nnanw. AnAw Aywa 


Therefore we assume, following Dr. Perls, that between 
ANWNAII and An Anny there must be a good deal missing. 
Further, it seems obscure what the verses referring to 
Boaz and Gideon are tc prove in their present context. 
Examining the Mishna, we find there that the quota- 
tions from Prov. 23. 22, and Ps. 119, 126 do not fit in 
the context, in the Tosefta again Ruth 2. 4, and Judges 
6. 12 are entirely out of place. This difficulty was 
raised by the earliest interpreters of the Mishna. The 
original text read most probably like this, gathered 
from the Mishna and Tosefta, the words from T. are in 
square brackets: wspnn [Dxnzy Sy nxan ann anne anes] 
7 ANA NID AMY Dean ore ms dew oN Nn 
eypdan oxpran Seay nnanevo mn anavn) dn saa joy 
An myyd ny tow Jos -maprea nan be [oy eva amy. It is 
especially noteworthy that the second part does not refer 
to the priests, but to Zekenim, scholars and spiritual 
leaders. Accordingly we can discern the following stages : 
(1) After the death of Simon the use of the Name was 
discontinued ; (2) in the time of the early Hasidim the old 
custom was re-established in the Temple and extended to 
ordinary greetings in order to counteract Hellenistic influ- 
ence; (3) with the establishment of the synagogues a line 
was drawn between the service in the Temple and outside ; 
and (4) the greetings and the pronunciation in the Temple 
by the Name were done aybana, and not distinctly, This 
reconstruction of the Boraita is preferable to that of 
Dr. Perls, who suggests the following reading: Anws nl 
bpbpwn own me pySan opera Genes by agan ain anaw 
ns baw DW NPY wpnn Ssnern nnanvo AN WM Don 
ay mia mm ow pwr an obw. We cannot agree to this 
for various reasons. The reform was not directed against 
the early Christians, whom P. sees in the Minim of the 
text, but against the Hellenists whose praxis is well 
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established. The whole Mishna and Boraita is doubtless 
to be dated from the time of the Temple, and not later. 
Yet the nyban was a later development, as is seen from 
R. Tarphon’s report, than the greeting by the Name. The 
quotations from Proverbs and Psalms still remain obscure 
according to Dr. Perls’s reconstruction of the Boraita. 
Hillel’s parallel application of the terms 423n ANN and ATI 
nnanwi seems to confirm our reading. Another corrobora- 
tion of this order of things can be derived from a similarly 
composed Boraita, which reads: nymsx 3” 73 ow ANWR A’Nn 
ons mx ono yt oyimsn owe on Sab ane popw mn 
O73 OFNHX MipyIa Ns oy>an ANAIAYW Dy yy AnMIAw.79 
This Boraita is parallel to our re-established Tosefta and 
Mishna. For both the more general custom prevailed at 
first, and was altered later. There can be no shadow of 
a doubt that the nwa dxw is the primary, and »ybap the 
secondary degree of piety. Similar Tannaitic reports are 
preserved in the Palestinian Talmud. The first reads: 
jos pa mw ayn pymenanwe maa pa now mn ane. 
The second sounds similarly : wo ow 52> ora NIA ANwNTI 
nwa? xbx mons an Nd pyrten.2t The first refers to the High 
Priest. In earlier periods the High Priest pronounced the 
Name in a loud voice, since the Peruzim increased it was 
uttered in a low voice. We may here suggest that jyo3 p 
is identical with n»nan nay nydana. The second is the 
same as the Borajta in the Babli, when we see in the pws 
the nunaaw oyvy. Graetz is inclined to see in the Simon 
the Just of the report Simon b. Boethos Kantheras, who 
was raised to the High Priesthood by Agrippa I after the 
dismissal of Anan b. Anan,*° There are weighty objections 


33 vy. B. Kiddushin 71a, as to the term Y}3¥; v. Simon, YxN, Tos. 
Kelim i. 1, 6, and other passages ; Biichler, Priester und Cultus, Wien, 1895, 
22; v. also b. Nidda 124: yo¥ NIP? DIN MT Op 59, v. also 
Cant. r. 3.1L; ypnn oyenan awe ons 535 mx prow yn awe 
pyoap ya mnmsay pyym mnsaw oy? xox ims prov wn aby 

nan Noy) PNI ime 

84 Yoma 40 (iii. 7). % MGW'J., 30, 1881, 108. 
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to an otherwise very ingenious hypothesis, the difficulties 
and improbabilities of which were not hidden from our 
great historian. The treatises Yoma and Tamid, which are 
of the period before the Destruction do not know of the 
fact that the Name was not pronounced according to its 
writing. It is also impossible to see in the term q725n yw 
nwa the equivalent of mx odo. Then, if the pronuncia- 
tion was stopped, what was the good of handing on the Name 
to the pious priests? Finally, if the pronunciation was 
not heard at all, how could the people respond with ¥’>n2w3? 
Apart from all these difficulties, Graetz cannot present the 
slightest corroborating facts for the ‘piety’ of the High 
Priest Kantheras, and a reason for his surname ‘the Just’. 
Moreover, is it not more likely that the compilers or copy- 
ists, who attribute to him the proclamation about Caius 
Caligula, confused him with Simon the Just I, whom they 
credited with such prophetic powers? The piety of 
Agrippa I surely could not make Simon Kantheras enjoy, 
or attain to, the title of pyr. 

-Whilst Graetz was inclined to establish that the prohibi- 
tion was the final stage in the history of the Name, his 
pupil, B. Jacob, who contributed a very important and 
erudite work on our subject ** comes to the conclusion that 
the latest tendency gave the use of the Name quite free to 
every one in order to counteract Gnostic and Christian 
tendencies. The action of the priests after the death of 
Simon the Just is limited to a day’s duration, or to the 
time of the surviving contemporaries. This is so done 
because, otherwise, the difficulties would be insurmount- 
able.®6* We tried to find a key to open the gate of these 
difficulties, Dr. Jacob’s theory would not be acceptable, 
even if the riddle could not be solved, for a good many 
reasons. How does Dr. Jacob account for all the sources, 
which are older than Gnostic and Christian influences, and 
which permit and encourage the use of the Tetragram- 


36 Im Namen Gottes, Berlin, 1903. 
36a vy, Tosefta Yadaim, p. 684,1.6. OWN N& OI ON. 
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maton? How does he explain the undoubted antipathy of 
the Palestinian as well as Alexandrian Jews in the earliest 
period against the use of the Tetragrammaton, before magi- 
cians could have availed themselves of it? It has often been 
pointed out, and found very strange that the author of the 
Scroll of Esther never mentions the Name of God. Yet 
the matter seems sosimple. The author lived in an age and 
in a country where and when the pronunciation of the Name 
was strictly forbidden. It is exactly the time after the death 
of Simon the Just. The Bible translators in Egypt must 
have lived at the same period and brought this Halakhah 
with them from their native country. The Samaritans 
accepted also the law that the Tetragrammaton must not 
be pronounced, but substituted the same by andy or xow.27 
One cannot get over the difficulty that there was a time 
when the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton was strictly 
forbidden. The Hellenistic writer Artapan relates a Midrash: 
‘Moses released by supernatural power from prison went to 
the royal palace, found the gates open, the guards fast 
asleep, awoke the king, who was at first terrified at the 
sight of Moses, then told him mockingly to name the God 
who sent him. Moses whispered the name in the king’s ear, 
whereupon the king dropped down; caught by Moses he 
revived. Later on Moses wrote the Name on a tablet and 
sealed it. A priest who blasphemed the writing died in 
great agony.’ 3° Whatever Jacob Freudenthal thought of 
this writer and his work,®® we may cite him for a witness 
that the Jews in his time and environment would not be 
inclined to pronounce the Tetragrammaton. The king 
asked for God’s Name. Moses whispers, but does not pro- 
nounce the same. All these materials show clearly that 
the report of the Rabbinic writings about the contem- 
poraries of Simon the Just is reliable and has to be 

87 CE [WOW 73, ed. Kirchheim, p. 94 ff.; Gaster, M., The Samaritans, 
p- 67. Pal. Sanh. xi. 1; Geiger, Urschrift, p. 262; Herzfeld, Geschichte, 
ii, 601. 
38 om Praep. Ev. 18, 23. 27. 

39 Hellenistische Studien, p. 148 f. 
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seriously and earnestly considered by students of that 
period and on the Name of God. The difficulties presented 
can, however, be removed when we assume that at some 
later period the innovation of the priests became antiquated 
and was removed by a reform, which made it a duty to 
pronounce the Name in greetings. We saw that the cus- 
tom of aydan followed this reform. The text of the Mishna 
and Tosefta, as re-established above, confirms this. 

Yet we have other proofs at our disposal to show that 
the custom of own nyban was the usual one in the last 
decades of the Temple. R. Judah b. Iai, who is a very 
reliable historical witness, tells us that at the processions 
around the altar the words 83 AYywIn WM ON, and not * NIN, 
were uttered.*? The Rabbanan do not know of it. They 
know of ‘n six. It is clear that there can be no contradic- 
tion or a controversy about facts. R. Judah as well as the 
teachers of that Mishna, could have consulted eye-witnesses 
by asking them: What did the people say at such 
and such an occasion? There must have been among 
scholars and unlearned, priests and laymen alike, in the 
earlier part of R. Judah’s life, men of standing who could 
have satisfied R. Judah’s or his opponents’ curiosity on this 
point. Yet the matter is quite in agreement with the 
facts. The first part of the Mishna describes the earlier 
custom which prevailed before they introduced the ny>an; 
R. Judah refers to the later usage in the last decade or 
perhaps decades of the existence of the Temple. The 
second part of the Mishna, where we read that they 
surrounded the altar seven times on the day of the Arubah, 
teaches that in taking leave from the altar was said: 
naw > vay, lit. ‘Beauty unto thee, altar’, which sounds 
rather strange. Scholars recognized that‘ is really a sub- 
stitute for God’s Name.*! This Mishna was already altered 
according to R. Judah, or taught according to his views. 
An older Tannaite, R. Eliezer b, Hyrkanos said that 75) 
nap was uttered, and preserved the original words. 

40 M. Sukka, iv. 5. 41 vy. esp. Blau, Das Altjiid, Zauberwesen, p. 115. 
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A second instance leads away from the precincts of the 
Temple to the Courts of Law, where life and death was 
decreed. The Mishna teaches that a man who blasphemed 
God is not guilty of death unless he uttered the Tetra- 
grammaton according to its writing.*? The Mishna must 
have been taught when people knew the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the Tetragrammaton, before the restrictions of 
publishing the same abroad were issued, before the institu- 
tion of the nyban, and after the period which followed the 
death of Simon the Just I. Similarly to the ‘py = God 
(Tetragrammaton), R. Joshua b. Korha relates that ‘bY was 
applied instead of God (Tetragrammaton). It is to be 
noticed that both ‘py as well as ‘pv contain four letters 
like the Tetragrammaton.*?* 

Before we enter into an inquiry as to the nature of the 
greetings referred to in our source, and the reason for 
pointing it out in the third century, we have to settle 
another historical report. We are told that a day was 
especially marked, e.g. the 3rd of Tishri, in the Jewish 
calendar, on which the xn 23"% was removed from the 
public documents.*? Let us consider the original text first: 
soy jo xmas (abna) nd>ons “wna owbwa. On the 
3rd of Tishri the snv27~ was taken away or annulled from 
the documents. In the Scholion, and in the Babylonian 
Talmud we read: omy ow spond xby oo jy mado anna 
Daw Dy PasID Nw wpNA Dnyy wOWN MI2D AIIwI OMe by 
bb Sag ma pwd qo qo mwa osm yap mwa aba 
NYO UIT Mk yD AP aNOd mex asa osm powers ydy 
“2 mewy ova ame oben msyxa bow sow. In the 
Scholion there are a few variants. First: xb wown mony 


«2 M. Sanh. 558. 

#24 D, Oppenheim, Kobak’s Jeschurun, iv. 1864, German part 90-98 iden- 
tifies ‘DY’ with Jovis, I. Levy, ibid., Hebr., pp. 4-6 with Jesus, the son of 
Josef, Needless to say that neither explanation can be considered satis- 
factory. 

43 Meg. Taanith, ch.7; B.R.H.188; Geiger, Urschrift, 33; Graetz, 
Geschichte, iii, 2,572; Bornstein in Hatekufah, viii. 289; and 8. Zeitlin, 
Megillat Taanith, Philadelphia, 1922, p. 97 f. 
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wy, and now. oy ow PYsID A DN III. DSN woww> 
“md, a sentence which was omitted by the copyists of the 
Talmud. This text deserves a careful analysis, 

First of all we have to investigate the term xnnaqw. In 
all our sources on this subject we find the word ow for the 
Tetragrammaton. R. Jose ha Gelili and R. Tarphon use 
this term denoting the Tetragrammaton with reference to 
the Books of the Minim.*® Yet one may reasonably doubt 
whether this is the original term for the Tetragrammaton. 
This term never occurs in old Tannaitic sources. We 
ean trace it only from the time of the Boraita collector 
and compiler, R. Hijja, who was a half-Tannaite, and 
onwards. R. Hijja says: yrap> 2°n KN a yrs me pown; 
‘He who hears the Azkarah in this time need not rend his 
garments’.“6 The discussion of the Talmud qualifies this 
statement to the use of the substitutes of the Name by 
a non-Jew. Samuel taught: mand Wyn AD ATI ypown 
yrnpd avn w.47 A Jew who hears the Azkarah from a Gen- 
tile need not comply with the duty of ny sp, i.e. rending his 
garments. R. Jonathan b. Eliezer says that the books of the 
last three prophets contain 98 Azkaroth.* R. Hona 
examined the books and found only 83. Both sayings are 
rather surprising. We find the Name in Haggai 30 times, 
in Zechariah 126 times, and in Malachi 46 times. How do 
the facts agree with the teacher’s assertion that they are 
mentioned 93 or 83 times respectively? Yet, omitting the 
Names, where the Tetragrammaton is connected with mx3y, 
&c., we find the Name in Haggai 15 times, in Zech. 72, and 
in Malachi 19, which amounts to 106. Eliminating now 
18 passages where the Name occurs twice we get the total 
pointed out by R. Jonathan. Yet what does this artificial 
calculation teach us? Nothing less than the very impor- 
tant fact that the Tetragrammaton alone was called 
Azkarah or Adkartha. Such appellations as mixay %, or 


44 v. Meg. Taan., ed. Amsterdam, 1711, Prague, 1795. 
45 Tos. Sabb. 13. 5. and parall. 46 vy, b. Sanh, 60 4, 
47 pb. Sanh, 60 a. 48 pal. Hag. 79D; R.S.b. N. in his name. 
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omy , or desu nds © are not included. R. Nathan bh. 
Abishalom, who took part in a discussion, or whose viéw is 
mentioned together with that of R. Jose b. Halafta and 
R, Jonathan b. Joseph, says of the 9p 5y2 that he may study 
the Talmud jrav nate aoe xdw sada sqm ns yo on. 
He must have belonged to the Amoraic period, otherwise the 
term x59) would be out of place. Here the nin21s again refer 
to the Tetragrammaton Rabba b. R. Huna speaks of the 
one 772% that was on the py, and the many ninstx, which 
are to be found in the phylacteries.°° R. Hillel, the son of 
R. Samuel b. Nahmani, sees in the Kighteen Benedictions 
a parallel to the 18 naw in Ps. 29; R. Joseph, in the 18 
moss of the yow.t The Babylonian Amora counts 
ombx as Azkaroth. The teaching of R.S. b. N. is 
reported in the Pal. Talmud by R Levi, naan n% 7339 
mds 193 > qana ainsw and R. Abba of xmmqp, as 
to the Nine Benedictions for the New Year's Day, 
Min nwa naw nse yen 3323.5 R. Hoshaja, R. Judah 
b. Simon in-his name, counted from Gen. 1.1 to Gen. 3,17 
71 Azkaroth. Since the Tetragrammaton occurs only 16 
times, and n'nbs 39 times, we must assume that R. Hoshaja 
reckoned 39 (n’ndx) +16 (“) +16 (onde »), together 71.% 
R. Hoshaja, who lived in Caesarea, kept to the Babylonian 
tradition in seeing in Elohim also an Azkarah, which did 
not agree with the Palestinian praxis. We may derive 

9 b, Ber, 22.4. 

50 b, Mon. 368; b. Sabb. 128; Yoma 73. 

51 Deut. 6. 4-9 (three times), 11. 138-21 (four times), Num. 15, 37-41 
(four times) ; one must therefore add: ody and osnbx (seven times in 
Num.), 17158, PTdN (twice in Deut. ch. 6), and O3'N5¥ (once in ch. 11), 
together 7 and 11 = 18; v. also Lev. 5. 1-8, 


53 pal. Ber. 84; pal. Taanith 65c; Tanh. B., i. 713. Similar explana- 
tions are being advanced by R. Judan N'NSY as to the Seven Benedic- 
tions for Sabbath, NiIwn nv yyw iptel ainsw nyse % 3435 
Ps, ch. 92. Here again wbe in v. 14 is not counted. 

53 y| 1 Sam. 2. 1-10, where yorbeg ver. 2, and My" bye ver. 3, are 
not counted ; vide also pal. Taanith 65c, where we read N° 13) and 
NIYMP respectively. 

54 Gen. r. 20.6; Num. r. 14. 12; M. Tadshe, ch. 10, 
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from our material the conclusion, that nm u>I% was used 
since the latest Tannaim and first Amoraim to denote the 
Mishnaic nv. It is now most surprising that we find in 
the M. T. snozte, and not own. It seems that own mouinx 
or own nw. would sound too drastic, therefore the rather 
unusual NN3I8 was put in its place. Let us turn to the 
Scholion! Here it is distinctly stated that the Greeks 
prohibited the mentioning of the name of Heaven. 
R. Simon b. Lakish, in the third century, had a similar 
historical tradition. The Jews were commanded to write 
on the horn of the ox:‘We have no share in the God of 
Israel ’,°5 which perfectly agrees with the word of the 
Scholion, dsm wndxa pdm o25 pe ond mms. Here we have 
the real explanation for the action of the priests after the 
death of Simon the Just. Hellenistic opposition to the 
religion of the Jews, the apostasy of the priests and 
nobles, introduced and established the rule not to pronounce 
the Tetragrammaton in the Sanctuary. The reaction came 
before, or in the time of the Hasmoneans. One counter- 
action we saw already in the rule to use the Name of God in 
greetings. The second was in the formulary of documents. 
According to the Boraita, they wrote, ‘in the year so and 
so of X, High Priest to the Highest God’. Yet what did 
they write in the time of a king, who did not adorn the 
dignity of the High Priests? Or was the custom in use 
only as long as the High Priests were the highest digni- 
taries?) When was this usage abolished? Geiger, who is 
followed by Zeitlin, dates it to the Roman period, to the 
time of the great wars against the Romans, i.e. 65 C.E. 
It was the work of Menahem, son of the scribe Judas, the 
Galilean. Is it likely that the M.T. would celebrate 
a victory of the enemies of the Pharisees? Further, why 
did they eliminate the Name of God, and not that of the 
High Priest, since the Jews ‘were subject to God alone’ ? 


55 Mekhilta 718; Gen. r. 2.43; v. Marmorstein, Jahrbuch fiir Jud. Volks- 
kunde, i, 307 f. 
5 Zeitlin, pp. 98 f. 
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We would expect that they removed the ruler’s name, and 
not the Name of God. One cannot grasp the objection of 
the Greeks to the term jw5y 5x, that was well known, and 
frequently to be found with them as well. Finally, the 
question of the Galilean proves the praxis that the Name, 
the nw, was still in use in documents in the time before the 
destruction of the Temple. We are therefore obliged to 
accept the view that we have here a victory of the 
Pharisees over the Sadducees.” It is the same develop- 
ment which we find established in the history of the 
pronunciation of the Name. Ed. Baneth®® came to a. 
similar result as to the date and origin of the passage in 
M.T. and the M. Ber. without basing his theory on the 
report as to the conduct of the priests after the death of 
Simon. Baneth thinks that the institution of greeting 
with the divine Name is connected with the movement 
ascribed by him to Jewish sects, who endeavoured to 
remove the divine Names nipy and ow, and substitute in 
their place m1». Why should the Rabbis object to ony, 
and prefer oypo or rw? The name o'0, or 310, is actually 
used in Rabbinic sources for God. The real reason for this 
institution must be sought somewhere else. 

A reminiscence of this struggle for the pronunciation, and 
against the use, of the Tetragrammaton can be seen in some 
of the Psalms. Notably in Ps. 129. Israel may rightly 
say : ‘Many a time have the nations afflicted me from my 
youth’ (verse 1). Egypt, Assur, Babylon, the Medes, and 
now the Greeks. Yet they have not prevailed against 
Israel (ver. 2). Some of these, at one time mighty enemies, 
are in the dust; Israel is still alive. They plowed like 
plowers on Israel’s back. God in his righteousness has 
cut asunder the cords of the wicked (verses 3-4). All the 
haters, enemies of Zion, are confounded and turned back 
(ver. 5). They may become as the grass on the housetops, 


57 v, Graetz, Geschichte, iii a. 572. 
58 Ursprung der Sadokder und Boethosder, Berlin, 1882, p. 58 f. 
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which withereth afore it groweth up (ver. 6). The next 
sentence seems artificial at the first sight. The mower 
filleth not his hands, nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom 
(ver. 7). And the passers-by did not say: ‘ The Blessing of 
* be upon you: we bless you in the name of ‘*’ (ver. 8). 
Who are the enemies of Zion? Why did they not greet 
with the old greeting of Boaz any more? (Ruth 2.4). The 
enemies are the Jews who joined the Greeks in removing 
the Name, and even when the Scribes re-established the old 
greetings, they, the Hellenists, still refrained from applying 
it. The same background must be ascribed to Psalms 128 
and 1384. The man who feareth God must be blessed with 
the words: jryp * Jo03° (128. 4 f£), and not, as it was done 
before, without employing the Tetragrammaton. Ps. 134 
concludes, after having appealed to bless the Lord, with the 
blessing: pn) DOW Ny jyyD » JID (ver. 3). The same is 
the case in Ps, 135 (ver. 21). The house of Israel, the house 
of Aaron, and those who fear the Lord are invited to bless 
the Lord (verses 19-20). Even those who fear God need not 
refrain from uttering the Tetragrammaton in their bene- 
dictions and greetings. This psalmist, or these psalmists, 
may have been contemporaries of Ben Sira, who alludes in an 
unmistakable manner to this movement among his people. 
In ch. 41. verses 17-22 he enumerates things of which man 
should and must be ashamed, which are followed by a cata- 
logue of virtues of which one need not be ashamed. Graetz 
rightly saw in these portions a very valuable historical 
source, which throws light on the religious and social con- 
ditions of the author’s period and enabled him to establish 
Sirah’s approximate date. We draw attention especially to 
ch. 41, ver. 204: ‘Be ashamed of keeping silent when you 
are greeted’, The Hebrew has two versions: (a) nib Dxvyn 
wana, and (b) wino mdbw diswn. The second reading means: 
‘to greet silently’, and the first: ‘not to return a greeting, 
keeping silent, when greeted’. It is true that the Rabbis 
rebuke the proud who do not return thei fellow men’s 
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greeting. Yet it is hardly to be believed that Sirah meant 
thesame. He,surely, wanted tosay more than that the rich 
are too haughty in their dealings with the poor; that they 
are ashamed to accept the greetings of their less fortunate 
brethren. It does not fit in the context, rebuking impu- 
dence, falsehood, treachery, larceny, breaking covenant and 
oath, inhospitality, cruelty, adultery, and sexual immo- 
rality. Surely he meant that people refrained from using 
the ‘Name’ in their greetings, or, at least, have been 
ashamed of doing so. 

We arrived at the question, What was the meaning of 
these greetings? Why did the scribes emphasize their 
importance and attach to it the Tetragrammaton? We 
are told that R. Johanan b. Zakkai greeted Jews as 
well as heathens, even before they saluted him.5% Did 
R. Joh. b. Z. use the Tetragrammaton? Did he pronounce 
the name in greeting Jews and Gentiles alike? R. Meir 
and R. Judah speak of two kinds of greetings. Greetings 
out of honour, and those out of fear.°° A Boraita teaches: 
mbam spp og ew pend pimy xa pypo proen mad asain 
prin paw Svar phan mmr ody nde amd y’s1. In a bath, 
where people stood dressed, one can read the Bible, deliver 
the prayer; needless to say that they may greet each other, 
&c, Where people stood dressed and naked, there greetings 
were exchanged, but there was no room for reading and 
prayer. Where people stood naked there was no place for 
greetings. The distinction made between reading and 
prayer on one side and between greetings on the other side 
suggests that the latter were not on the same high level as 
the former. From the discussion of the Amoraim it appears 


59 b, Ber. 68. R. Helbo in the name of R. Huna. PWIND YIw bs 
ody vd osip ode 1b id Sw, 

594 vy. now Marmorstein, Zur Erklérung von Jes. 53, in ZAW., N.S., iii 
(1926), p. 263. 

s> bh, Ber. 174, OTN wo pA Now oor ja pny yan Sy ydy ox 
pga omaa dase odo ow. 

60 Mishna, Ber. ii. 1, 

61 Tosefta Berakoth 2. 23; pal. Ber. 4c; b. Shabb. 10a. 
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that in their time the Tetragrammaton was not used any 
more. Had they still used it, one would never allow it to 
be pronounced in a place where people were naked. In the 
third century we hear of scholars who went to greet 
(ana onbwa Sewnd pbp) their teachers or friends, as 
R. Jochanan b. Nappaha went to R. Haninah b. Hama, 
and R. Levi * to the Patriarch of his time.*4 R. Johanan b. 
Nappaha was very angry with R. Eleazar b. Pedath, who 
did not greet his master and colleague. The Babylonians 
were rather backward in this respect. Another Baby- 
lonian contemporary, Zeiri, neglected also this sign of 
respect towards his teacher. R. Johanan teaches us 
further that the greeting was expressed by the words 
mr an poy pid. The same phrases of greetings were 
exchanged between R. Jose b. Halafta and Elijah.” RB. Jose 
b. Qisma met a stranger, and we read that they exchanged 
greetings.® Babylonian scholars sent greetings to their 
Palestinian friends.® Certain rules as to greetings were laid 
down by various teachers.”° The preachers liked to refer in 
their sermons to this custom of greetings.” Certain families 
had the privilege of greeting the Patriarch every day.” In 
all these instances we may safely gather that the old custom 
was already abolished. It is true that the Scribes saw in 
the word mbw a name of God, but the old greeting with the 
Tetragrammaton ceased. Yet there was actuality in this 
point of R.J.b. L.’s saying, just as the references to the 


® Gen. r. 5,6; Lev, r.10.9; 21.7; Pes., ed. Buber, 177. 


63 Or R. Simon b. Lakish. 64 Gen. r. 78, 15; 80.1. 
6 pal. Ber. 48; v. also pal. MK. 836, pal. Shek. 16c. 
% pal. Ber. 43, vy. B.B. K. 73 3. 87 vy, b. Ber. 3a, 


68 oyden syinm onde 15 ynd;_v. Kinjan Tora, M. 9, Tractate Derek Erets 
r. ch. vi. 

8 b. Ber. 9B. 

70 y, Rab b. Ber. 14, before prayers; Ulla, b. Sabb. 108, in the bath ; 
R. Huna, b. Ber. 68, &. 

11 y, R, Akiba; Cant. 2.19; Gen. r. 45.5; R. Meir, bw mnbwa dxw, 
nardy ; Deut. r. 4.8; Cant. r. 7.4; Tanh. B. ii. 80, and other instances, 

7 pal. Sabb. 18c; Hor. 48c; Jeb. 12.38; Sachs, Beitrége,i.17; MGWJ., 
1885, 481. 
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reading of the Scroll and the tithes were not arbitrary or 
theoretical. For in this time, in the first half of the third 
century, a great change in the use of the name of God is to 
be noticed, which brought about many changes in Jewish 
theological and philosophical lore, the influences of which 
are felt up to this very day. This will be the subject of 
the next chapter. Yet, before concluding this chapter, we 
have to point out that the knowledge of the ‘Name’ was not 
yet extinct. Samuel heard a Persian woman cursing her 
son with one letter of the Name.”* A doctor of medicine in 
Sepphoris wanted to teach R. Phinehas b. Hama the use of 
the Name. Similar stories are related about R. Haninah 
b. Hama and Aninai b. Nahson. According to Pirke R. 
Eliezer” the President of the Academy in declaring the 
New-Moon pronounced the Tetragrammaton in the same 
way as the High Priest on the Day of Atonement. 


73 pal. Yoma 8, 7. 7 Tbid, Eccl. r. 3. 11, 
7% Ch. 8, v. JQR., xiv, 1902, 469. 
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The Names of God in the Bible. 


THE Mishna gives an official list of the divine Names of 
the Bible for several purposes. Mishna Shebuot, iv. 10, 
teaches: ‘If a man said “I put an oath on you, I command 
you (by oath), I bind you (by oath)”, he is guilty; “By 
heaven and earth”, he is free; By the names (a) 7”8, (b) 0”, 
(c) “Ww, (d) mxay, (e) INN pon, (f) DX JIN, (g) TON AN, and 
(h) by all the substitutes, then he is guilty.’! This list con- 
tains two difficulties. First of all that the name onde, or 
ox, is altogether omitted. Secondly, that 7’s is mentioned 
before 7”, and is called a real name, whilst it ought to be 
treated as one of the substitutes, A second catalogue of 
names, which may be deleted in writing, or may not be 
treated so, gives under the latter category : (a) 5x with all 
its composites, (b) TAX AWK MAE, (c) W’sx, (a) 7”, (e) Nw, and 
(f) mesay, and in the first category are added to (c), (dj, and 
(e) of the Mishna also: proxm pinm -NA IT Nan Sra 
myn? The omission of nnbx in the M. is to be ascribed to 
the fact that all sayings with that name belong to a group 
of curses (m>x). The order of 1’x and n” is kept in the 
Boraita as well. The treatise of Soferim adds*: nim 5ax 
pen pon ae pry dy Sra ord yop ton aw maN TINT pM 
ppnioa wx sn aaa. The chief divine names are also given 
in the introductory words of the Book of Yezira: ‘n m 
wp oy jaw awa on we ds on onde Sane onde: moxay.t 

Reviewing these names we notice that some of them 
occur even in the Bible only once, some are repeated only 
a few times, others occur more or less frequently. They 

* M. Shebuoth, Yer. and Babli DIN [IN as God's names occur also 
Sifre, Deut., § 49, Midr. Tannaim, p. 43. 

2 b. Sheb. 354; Soferim, iv.1; A. R. N. 34. 2, v. also a Tanhuma frag- 
ment in Yalkut Makhiri Psalms, 92, 26. 3 iv. 9. 


+ vy. about the readings 7V¥" “D Wi'5, by Judah b. Barzili of Barcelona, 
ed. S. Halberstamm, Berlin, 1885, p. 116. 
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are landmarks in the religious development and education 
of the old Hebrews and Israelites. The most ardent intel- 
lectual endeavours and religious zeal are attached to these 
names, which left their indestructible marks and irremov- 
able imprints on the mind and soul of the whole world. 
Whatever moderns may think of those prophets and 
priests who uttered them for the first time, and grew not 
weary in repeating them, these Names prepared for the reli- 
gious enlightenment of the world. His Name became great 
among the nations all over the earth from sunrise to sunset 
(ef. Mal. 1.11). A psalmist calls upon all the nations to 
sing and praise Him, whose Name became the guide and 
comfort of the whole world (Ps. 117.1). Yet some of these 
names have never been repeated, at least not in their 
original form. The divine Name 78 WN nN is mentioned 
only once (Exod.3.14). The name “w is more frequent. 
The teachers of the third century endeavour to explain the 
meaning of this term. All of them see in it a kind of 
notarikon: ‘1 nbd snaoxw xin 2x, ‘I am He, who said to 
the World, Enough!’ meaning that otherwise the creation 
of heaven and earth would never have been completed.® 
There was an older interpretation by R. Eliezer b. Jacob, 
who sees in “Iw the idea that the whole universe and all the 
fullness thereof is not worthy (2) of the Godhead. The 
Haggadist quotes the Greek words of Aquilas’ translation : 
dé.os and ixavés. The first word means ‘ everlasting’ and 
the second ‘all powerful ’.6 

The name niwiy gave rise to several explanations. What 


5 Rab (R. Judah b. Ezekiel in his name); R. Simon b. Lakish, Hag. 12 4; 
R. Alexander Tanh. i. 202; R. Abbahu; Tanhuma, MWNI2, 12; i. 80, 
1.197; R. Aha (trans. by R. Nathan), and &, Isaac (trans. by R. Berekhja; 
Gen. r. 5, ed, Theodor, pp. 37 and 460); R. Hoshaja (trans. by R. Phinehas 
b. Hanna, Gen. r. 92.1), and Pirke R. E., ch. 3. 

6 Gen. r. ch. 17.1, ed. Theodor, 401; v. also Tanh. i 80; Levy, H.W.B., 
s.vv. DYDPN and DP’; Z. Frankel, Uber den Einfluss der paldst, 
Exegese, Leipzig, 1851, 28; Lerner, Quellen und Anlage, 57; Krauss, in 
Steinschneider Festschrift, 152 ; Lehnwérter, s.v.and Preuschen-Bauer, G@riech- 
Deutsches Worterbuch ; Giessen, 1926, col. 122 and col. 588, v. also Marmor- 
stein, Miscellen, in Z/NW, 25, 1926, p. 253 f. 
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is mNax? A sign (mx) in his hosts.’ A notarikon which 
shows that the original meaning of the name was lost to 
the later generations. A teacher of the fourth century, 
R. Abba b. Kahana, R. Berekhja in his name, remarks that 
the name of God is Zabaoth. R. Judah b. Simon adds, ‘even 
one letter of His name is capable of creating hosts as the 
the whole of His name’.2 In Hebrew-Aramaic and Greek 
magic mixa¥ is put together with sa sa adwvar caBawd.® 
R. Eleazar b. Pedath emphasizes that Hannah was the first 
to use this name.!° The teachers add: Hannah saw the 
multitudes of Israel in the precincts of the Temple, and 
' she said in her prayer: ‘Thou hast brought forth all 
these multitudes (nixay) and unto me dost Thou withhold 
a son 2731 

The other names, like 1, 7 and 5x were also relegated 
to the language of prayers and magic, as will be shown in 
the next chapter. But before attempting to describe the 
history of these names in Rabbinic theology, their meaning 
must be dealt with at some length. 

Rabbinic lore preserved the teaching that the Tetragram- 
maton implies or expresses the measure of love and mercy ; 
the name Elohim, that of judgement. Philo taught just 
the reverse; the term Oeds = ond means evepyérns, the 
good, the God of love and benevolence; xdpios = ‘718 
expresses God’s Lordship, Rulership, Judgement. Dahne, 
the old, but not antiquated, historian of Jewish-Hellenistic 
philosophy of religion, wrote about ninety years ago: 
‘Philo names the benevolent world-creating power (divapis) 
God (6¢és), and the mighty world-ruling power Lord 
(xtpios). Philo himself asserts that in doing so he relies 
on the usual phraseology.’}2. Many passages in Philo’s 
works confirm this statement. The first modern Jewish 


7 NON, Mekh. 35 4. 8 Pes. r. 104 4. 

9 vy. Blau, Zauberwesen, p. 91; b. Yoma, 84 4, and b. B. B. 73 a, 

10 b, Ber. 31 B. 

Mu y_ib.; M. Samuel, ed. Buber, p. 48f., R. Levi and R. Joshua b, Levi. 

12 Geschichiliche Darstellung der jiid. alex. Religions-Philosophie, Halle, 1834, 
p. 281 f. 
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investigator of the Septuagint, Zacharias Frankel, was 
puzzled by this view of Philo, and ascribes this great 
difference between the Palestinian way of thinking and 
between Philo’s hermeneutics to the latter’s ignorance of 
Hebrew.!® Philo’s assumed ignorance alone does not ex- 
plain the great discrepancy between Alexandrinian and 
Palestinian teachings. Besides, Philo clearly points out 
that his conception goes back to reliable authorities. Who 
were they ? 

We have to examine the midrashic material at our 
disposal in order to see the real state of our doctrine. The 
first teachers in whose sayings the terms non nw and 
7 noe occur are R. Meir and R. Simon b. Johai. RB. Meir’s 
name is attached to the saying based on Isa. 26.21: mn °3 
penn nnd pin miro atnd mop eye wwipon ey ‘7. ‘God 
goes out from His place? God is omnipresent! How could 
it be that He goes from one place to another? It was 
taught in the name of R. Meir that He changes the 
measure of judgement with that of mercy.’ Apparently 
the rabaning is: ‘n (the measure of mercy) steps in the place 
of Diet (the measure of judgement). R. Simon b. Johai 
sees in 5x, Ps. 36. 7, an allusion to God’s judgement.’® The 
doctrine that the term m’nbs means judge is several times 
ascribed toR.S.b.J. Yet the old Tannaitic Haggada does 
not seem to know the terms ovrnan nap and pan nin. 
Instead we read the terms 7210 AID and maya mn, ‘the 


13 v. Vorstudien in der LX X, Leipzig, 1851, p. 178 f., esp. his note, and 
Uver den Binfluss der palistinensischen Exegese auf die alex, Hermeneutik, Leipzig, 
1851, p. 26. 

4 y. pal. Taanith 658; Pesikta, ed. Buber, 162 a and 164, where the 
text can be completed with the help of Yalkut Makhiri on Hosea, ed. 
Greenup, 2. 

18 vy, Tanh., ed. Buber, i. 34; Ag. Ber. 4.1, See, however, Pes., ed. 
Buber, 734; Lev. r. 27; Gen. r. 83; M. Ps, ch. 36, ef. Lev. r, 27. 1, Tanh. 
B. iii. 71. 

52 The dispute between R. Ishmael and R. Akiba, whether mde in 
Ex. 22, 27 means ‘‘God’’, or “ Judge”, could not have arisen if the later 
meaning of Elohim had been known in their days, v. Mekh. 79 a, b. Sanh. 
66 a, pal. Sanh, 7. 8, Soferim 4, 5. 
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measure of goodness and the measure of punishment’. 
A saying of R. Meir contains the latter, and not the former 
terms. ‘Whence do we derive that one must bless God for 
the good as well as for the evil?’ because it says, ‘Which the 
Lord thy God has given thee’. He is thy judge in all 
judgements He passes on thee, whether with the measure of 
goodness or with that of punishment.’* The Tannaitic 
Midrash usually adopts these earlier terms.’ None of 
these, however, enables us to glance at the inner meaning 
of the use made of the divine name. One can see in ’n the 
miy2 nw, and in obs the measure of goodness, or vice 
versa. Yet a few passages show clearly that not only 
Philo but even the older Rabbis did not know of the 
exegetical norm we are dealing with, in spite of being well 
acquainted with the Hebrew Bible, a knowledge of which 
Philo could not boast, according to Frankel. In Mekhilta 8a 
we read: maya nO ox nD) np OND YMA IN AYALA Y YON 
22 N”y AID AID MD wy nwy> n’apn TON AoW. Here the 
name * occurs, and it is understood to convey the meaning 
of a threat, a future punishment in case of disobedience. 
Although the Midrash of the Tannaim contains the rule of 
n= Donn nn, and ovby = pn n10,!8 yet the text never uses 
these terms, but always the older terms 20 nwo and nw 
maynp. In one place the new term, pani nn, is actually 
used, but not with reference to ‘n. Mekh. 374 contains a 
text, reading: 3m) ‘MIAN Dy? OvOM NIDA aM? wy cas by by 
panay nnd Sede oe oven nn xdeobse pre pint oon mona 
2 spn Sy srw) nb x RoW 82 Sx sw. ‘God, the God of 
my father. He treated me with the measure of mercy, just 
as He treated my father with the same measure.’ Whence 


. 1% b. Ber. 488; also Hijja b. Nahmani; Mekh. 198; Tosefta, 14, p. 181; 
v. also R. Akiba, Mekh. 728. 

Wy.M. 738, 26a: AVIYS Omnaw TWD Nuys mW OS Ap 
mayo Ame nd np abnn mpd; 144, maya ns ox aD yp 
2712 x’y AID ANY mM ndsa wore n’apn anDa neryn nowy; 
494; 688. R. Eleazar of Modiim, 95 8, 1004; Sifre Num., § 115; Sifre 
Deut., § 286, and several more. 

18 Sifre Deut., § 27. 
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do we know that 5x denotes the measure of mercy? From 
Ps, 22.2, Num. 12. 18, and Ps. 118. 27. Friedmann cor- 
rects the texts according to Nahmanides, and earlier com- 
mentators, and changes the second nan77 m7 in the term 
of jn nw. The correction is based on the assumption that 
the old Haggadah knew the norm of nbs being the 
measure of judgement. Thatisnotso. The fact is that the 
ancient Haggada, just like Philo, saw in ‘7 the muytip nn 
= the judgeship or rulership of God, and in nnbs the love 
and mercy of God. The first traces.of a change of views and 
attitude do not lead farther than the age of R. Simon and 
R. Meir.?8> 

The rule is repeatedly quoted in the Midrash. The oldest 
mention of it is to be found in the Sifre, §27. Here it 
reads: mmm vy onds 2v ope 53 penn mt n/n ew opn ds 
win. For the first half of the rule we are referred to 
Exod. 34. 6, and for the second to Exod. 22. 8 and 27. 
Secondly, the first half of this rule is quoted in Gen. r. ch. 33, 
ed. Theodor, p. 308, in a sermon of R. Samuel b. Nahmani. 
The second half is cited by an anonymous preacher in 
Eccles. 7.7.17: 137" nat ja ynad pon nw awpa ayy anes 
Ya nw 5's 7 oow yos so for ps nt xbs ods par orbs 
ons onto onan bya ponmn “A owe ame bad Soe 
Tanh. iii. 39 reads: wbx ‘nope jon bx onde /a sp ae 
nad oon nob apa yam on os ‘a ‘na ow oma mn 
maa avnd yan wew yor pan bx xboa nn yin. Num. 1.9.16: 
sya 2v 22 NYDN DON NID Deny o'ywrd ond ow qow ‘nim 
oinn bs ‘n/n ev oon nwo N’n. This Midrash uses also in 
another place the term mi 12x n7 instead of pn nn, as 
seen in 10.17: md NnYUAN NW PIaAID Dp py by indpn 42 
nyionn, M. Ps., ch. 56, ed. Buber, p. 294, ascribes this rule 
to R. Nehorai (most of the MSS. omit this name) teaching: 
Donn nso ‘na pa nt aim onde “ow opo. According to 
this information the authorship of the saying is to be 


18b A Boraita of R. Hijja in Lev. r. 23. 9, preserved traces of the older 
Agada, which says: 73) dann 74D ‘nytaw IN oDyD 3 7 IN mod 
mew minaw Mp ynad PNY RN. 
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attributed to R. Nehorai. Nehorai and Meir are identical 
names.!® This also bears out our suggestion that the rule 
was formulated by, or originated in the time of, R. Meir. 
The teachers of the previous generations use, as we saw, 
different terms. In genuine Tannaitic sources the new 
terms are rare; very frequent, however, the older terms 
amy mp and nuyw nip. Some instances from the 
Tannaitic Midrashim have been given already above. Here 
other sources shall be consulted. Exod. r. 3.18 has a 
sentence, written in a style which can be ascribed to an older 
Tannaitic Midrash, containing these terms. The passage 
reads: x25 opyyn by xmw (nto wor.) mayeny IND N47 
aad ninop nw mn. In the Bab. Talmud, Sabb. 97 a, 
the saying is quoted by Raba, according to other readings 
by R. Jose b. Haninah in the old Tannaitic form: 7219 AM 
miywea mp xd nano. The Amoraim preserved, as the 
language shows, the original form of the sayings by earlier 
teachers. The Midrash o2vn”* contains a question, of 
R. Joshua (b. Hananja): ‘ Which measure is greater? That 
of goodness, or that of punishment? Certainly the former.’ 
Here again the Bab. Talmud preserved a fuller form of this 
statement.24_ Here R. Joshua proves that the measure of 
goodness surpasses that of punishment. If in punishment 
the sins of the parents are visited on their children, how 
much more that in the measure of goodness, i.e. reward, 
their children will enjoy the fruits of their deeds in the 
hereafter. There, by the same method, God’s goodness is 
demonstrated as enabling the righteous as well as the 
wicked to bear the bounty of goodness and the severity of 
punishment respectively. R. Ishmael deals with the same 
question with reference to the faithless woman.”* We are 
therefore entitled to see in passages, where these older 


1 y, B. Erubin, 13 8. 

20 ed. Griinhut, onda ’D, I. Jerusalem, 1892, 48. 

2b, Sanh, 100 4~; v. also b. Yoma 76a. 

2 Sifre Num., § 9; ef. b. Sotah, 208; Tosefta, ch. 1; Num. r. 9. 39; 
similarly R. Jose, the Galilean (Sifre Num., §15; Sotah, 284; Num. r. 9. 
45, fuller than in the other sources). 
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terms occur, Tannaitie Haggada. Thus Tanh. v. 49, where 
we learn that all Israelites are surety for each other. If 
there is one righteous, the whole world stands (exists) for 
his sake. If one man sins, the whole generation suffers on 
account of him. This is the law of solidarity in Israel and the 
world.” For this the example Achan is quoted. The homily 
concludes: 5y mae nm AID wan WIN noo mays np 
nom nos nnsx. The phrase occurs in a discussion between 
R. Gamaliel II and R. Akiba.*4 Once we find the terms in 
the name of R. Simon b. Abba;* it is, however, doubtful 
whether it is not a repetition of an older saying. For in 
the Amoraic Haggada these terms are not used. Even 
in some of the sayings of R. Meir and R.S. b. J.?7 the old 
forms are still alive. It was surely a period of transition. 
Their contemporaries, R. Jose b. Halafta and R. Judah b. 
Tlai,?> use still the old names.?® Yet the latter Seribe is 
reputed to have used the new terms. He says: 708 79 
monn mina vynp Se qnbwes qb any oS moinsw ayes nen 
S’e psn ntod naan oneaw cy xow jdsxnb any vnse > nope 
‘a yox SON I MI ON DM ms ‘oN m’apn.2o We 
deduce from our material that this rule, just as the terms 
of »77 ND and oon NN, are not older than the middle 
of the second century. We traced back the earlier view, 
which agrees with Philo’s interpretation, that ‘n signifies 
the pun mp, and onde the nnn nw to the Palestinian 
Hagegadah. 

A further proof for this observation can be advanced 
from the translation of the name Elohim in the literature 


78 vy, Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Merits, pp. 185 ff. 

% Midr. Psalms, 119; cf. Sanh. 814; Maccoth, 24 a. 

2% Gen. r. ch. 9, ed. Th., p. 73. 

26 A.b. R.N. ch. 30, ed. Sch., p. 89. 

27 Tanh, i. 84: Now ID MyyNAN by hw nw by NWA APT JA 
nbiyd N12", where either [77 NAD or MIIHN Nd is superfluous. 

23 Keel. r. 4.1, where we have to read instead of bea QW, according 
to Midrash hashkem 733N [2 pws M9 CWI; cf. also b. Sanh. 100 a. 

29 y. Tanh. ii. 116; Exod. r. 45.6: Mayan NIM Bon NID 30 bs. 

30 Exod. r. 6, 3. 
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of the Targumim. The late Chief Rabbi, Dr. Nathan 
M. Adler, $%, one of the most successful and competent 
commentators of the Targum Onkelos, makes the following 
important remark in his general introduction to the 
Targum Onkelos (iv. 2): ‘Behold, in the whole of the 
Torah the Targumist translates the name of God “ Elohim ” 
as the Tetragrammaton.’ Similarly in his comments on 
Gen. 1. 1 (ed. Wilna, 1874, p. 3a): ‘Elohim is trans- 
lated in the whole of the Pentateuch as the Tetra- 
grammaton’. The same observation can be made in 
studying the Targum of the Prophets. The so-called 
Ps, Jonathan has some exceptions from this rule. The 
same can be observed in some of the Targumim of the 
Hagiographa. The latter are surely post-Tannaitic just as 
the Ps. Jonathan, which shows Amoraic influence in 
Halakah as well as in the Haggada. We are inclined 
to ask: If Onkelos really knew this most pronounced and 
far-reaching theological distinction of the meanings attached 
to the two names, Elohim the measure of judgement, 
Adonaj the measure of mercy, how could he ignore this rule 
and see in Elohim the Tetragrammaton? Surely, Onkelos 
is older than the later distinction of the Rabbis and agrees 
with Philo, who held the view that Elohim=Measure of 
love, and Adonaj= Measure of judgement. 

The next step to be taken in the course of our investiga- 
tion must be to answer the question what motives or 
circumstances moved the scribes to alter the established 
rule that ‘n is the Lordship, Judgement of God, and obs 
the Love of God? Philo, surely, never invented these terms, 
but took them from Palestinian sources, There never 
was a discrepancy between Philo and the Rabbis in this 
respect. Therefore we must find a cogent reason for such 
a far-reaching change. What was it? R. Simon b. Johai 
took a conspicuous part in opposing the views and doctrines 
of the Dualists. These, as we are informed by Irenaeus, saw 
in the two Names an affirmation of their theories of two 
Gods. Let us quote the very words of this Church Father, 
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who was a contemporary of R. Simon b. Johai, and the 
other scribes, in whose Haggada we found the two new 
terms. The Bishop of Lugdunum, who is considered the 
father of Christian dogmatics, writes: ‘If, however, any 
object that, in the Hebrew language, diverse expressions 
occur in the Scriptures, such as Sabaoth, Eloé, Adonai, and 
all other such terms, striving to prove from these that there 
are different powers and gods, let them learn that all expres- 
sions of this kind are but announcements and appellations 
of one and the same Being. For the term “ Eloé” in the 
Jewish language denotes God, while Eloeim and Eloeuth in 
the Hebrew language signify “that which contains all”. As 
to the appellation Adonai, sometimes it denotes what is 
nameable and admirable; but at other times, when the letter 
Daleth in it is doubled, and the word receives an initial gut- 
tural sound—thus, Addonai—it signifies, “One who bounds 
and separates the land from the water, so that the water 
should not subsequently submerge the land.” All the other 
expressions likewise bring out the title of one and the same 
Being; as, for example, the Lord of Powers, the Father of 
all, God Almighty, the Most High, the Creator, the Maker, 
and such like. *! This passage leaves no doubt that the 
two names stood in the centre of Gnostic speculations. It 
seemed natural that «dpios should be interpreted as the God 
of the Jews, the God of rigid judgement, and Elohim, the 
general name of God, as the Highest God, the most perfect 
God, the God of love and mercy. Consequently the teachers 
of the middle of the second century changed the order. 
Even this new interpretation did not remove all the 
difficulties. First of all there are very numerous passages 
which contradict this rule. For instance, in Gen. 8. 1, we 
read ni n¥ ox 13M; here, plainly, a measure of love 
and mercy is spoken of, yet the text uses nny, v. also 
Exod. 2. 24, ods nap) onpsay ne pds youn, and Gen. 30. 22, 
brn ny abs yom. There are many instances of » being 
connected with punishments, chastisement, and threats, 


"1 Ag. Heresies, ii. xxxv. 3, ef. Z/NW., loc, cit., p. 257, 
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ef. Gen. 6.5-7, and others. R. Samuel b. Nahmani deals 
with these verses in a homily, which says: ‘Woe unto the 
wicked, for they change the measure of love into a measure 
of punishment. Blessed are the pious, who change the 
measure of judgement into that of love!’*2 Moses is men- 
tioned as one typically pious, who changed the measure of 
judgement into that of mercy by his prayer.* Secondly, 
the ondx in the story of creation must have given rise to 
many objections. The creation is a sign of God’s mercy and 
goodness. For God’s glory and man’s merit was the world 
created. Why, then,in the first chapter of the Book of Genesis 
is the term obs, and not, to be found? The reply to 
this is that the Bible does not mention the full name of 
God, the Tetragrammaton, before the creation was fully 
accomplished. <A third point was, Why does the first 
chapter of Genesis mention the term nonbs, the measure 
of judgement in connexion with the creation of man? Again 
the preachers of the third and fourth centuries dwell on 
this. R. Joshua b. Levi says: ‘When God created man, He 
created him with the two measures, and in driving him out 
from the garden, He applied also both measures.’ ** He 
means to say that neither the work of creation, nor the 
punishment after the sin, could have been the measure of 
the Demiurgos, for in both cases the two measures were 
jointly applied. R. Berechja preached on the same subject. 
When God created man, He foresaw that righteous and 
wicked people would come forth, and said: ‘If I create 
man there will arise wicked people, if I do not create him, 
there is no chance for pious men to be born!’ What did 
God do? He put aside the thought of the wicked, and 
joined the measure of mercy with that of judgement,* 


82 Gen. r. ch. 33, ed. Th. 308, ib. 73. 2. 

33 vy. Hecles. r. 8.1; Tanh. iv. 118; Pes. B. 364; Pes. r. 1668; M. Ps. 
388 yr. sand AID Poanw ; the previous sources read VAI AIWDY, 
Tanh. B. iv. 70°" Yn AyD. 

34 Gen. r. ch. 21, ed. Th. 202, rama nia pwn mpl wo wows 
pA AAW. Ww PMH A>I. 

35 Gen. r. ch. 8, ed. Th. 59; M. Ps. 1. 22; R. Eljakim, Pes. r. 1668; 
R. Haninah. 
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An anonymous preacher varies this idea by saying: ‘God 
said, “If I create the world with the measure of love, then 
sins will be too many; with that of judgement, the world 
caunot exist; but I will join both measures, and I wish 
that the world should stand.”’** This teaching of the two 
measures connected with the divine name is responsible for 
the doctrine developed in the third century, that God does 
nothing without the counsel of His heavenly court, and that 
the term ™ implies His Court of High; a doctrine which 
contradicts the views of the foregoing centuries. God is 
the only judge. He judges without assistants and coun- 
sellors. Very cogent reasons must have prevailed to change 
the older doctrine, which was more in accordance with the 
purer monotheistic belief of the Jews.”” We conclude this 
investigation of the Biblical names of God with a saying of 
K, Abba b. Mamal: ‘God says to Moses, “Thou wilt know 
my Name? I am called according to my deeds. When I 
judge the creatures, I am onbx; when I fight the wicked, 
J am mxay; when I leave the sins of man in suspense, I am 
“ww; and when I am compassionate, I am *!”’* This 
teacher lived in the third century, and was a contemporary 
of R. Joshua b. Levi. What was the reason for these 
explanations of God’s Names? R. Abba b. Kahana, also a 
teacher of the same age, informs us that two generations 
used the Tetragrammaton in their prayers: the generation 
of the Great Assembly and that of the tmw.9° Some 
scholars *° thought that this referred to the Hadrianic perse- 
cutions. Yet, 717w >w y1, the generation of the persecutions 


38 Gen. r. ch. 12, ed. Th., p. 112f.; Pes. r. 1674; M. Cant., ed. 
Griinhut, 39 a. 

3%? For a fuller treatment of this point v. Marmorstein, ‘Some Greek 
and Rabbinic ideas of God’, in the Jewish Chronicle Supplement, January, 
1925, pp. v~vii, where the material is given, and further on. 

38 Exod. r. 8.6; for similar explanations of the divine names, v. also 
a fragment quoted in Yalkut Makhiri Psalms, 92, 26. 

39 -M. Ps. 36. 3, ed. Buber, 251. 

 v. Graetz, Geschichte, iv. 2.452; Bacher, APa., ii. 478; v., however, 
Marmorstein, ‘Eine messianische Bewegung im 3ten Jahrhundert’, in 
Dr. Wohlgemut’s Jeschurun, xiii (1926), pp. 16-28, 171-86, and 369-83. 
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is distinguished from the generation of the Hadrianie per- 
secutions in our texts.4! R. Joshua b. Levi, who stood 
under the influence of the Hasidic teacher, R. Phinehas 
b. Jair, who taught that if Israel used the Tetragrammaton, 
they soon would be redeemed.*? R. Joshua b. Levi, who 
lived in a time of great religious persecutions, tried to avail 
himself of this advice, and introduced such a ‘reform’. To 
justify his action, he reminded his contemporaries of the 
ancient rule about the greetings with the Name. Other * 
liturgical innovations of a similar kind were also intro- 
duced. R. Joshua b. Levi had to face great opposition on 
account of his ‘ reforms’, although he supported them with 
ancient precedents. R. Levi, belonging to the school of 
Tiberias, opposed, as we saw in the beginning of our 
investigation, this praxis.** We shall understand now why 
the scholars of Lydda were stigmatized by their colleagues 
of the North as ‘haughty’ people.*® For no other reason 
but because they taught and thought of making use of the 
Tetragrammaton. This weighty and extraordinary con- 
troversy between North and South, Tiberias and Lydda, 
R. Joshua b. Levi and R. Johanan, led to new developments 
in the history of the divine name. Before attempting to 
describe this new departure, we have to survey the com- 
plete list of the names of God in our Rabbinic sources. 


41 v. Jeschurun, loc. cit., p. 183. 

42 Pes. r. ch. 22, ed. Friedmann, 1148, DW2 bea mo) jPNI mdsano 
empon bY TD DY Drxw HD WI. 

9 y, Midr. Ps. 14. 6, B. 114: BS aox db p2 yen 9 Owl pH 
smbys nw MA Maw OYA DDyh vw DAW jan nA by mpaniw 
\OYD JOYS APM wyws; Ps. 85.5; Pes. rv. ch, 41, ed. Friedmann, 1744, 
R. Huna, NAN) APIA OMX NOIsA MAID PADIS NPN OMyS wey vnb 
PY IN oD OMMyA cw TM A’apn qed inde wren anya. This 
prayer for redemption is closely connected with the Messianic expecta- 
tion of the third century. 

44 vy. above, p. 19. 

45 jer. Pes. 324; b. Pes. 63.4; Jeschurun, loc. cit., 184. On the sin and evil 
of a haughty spirit v. b. Sota, 5, the sayings of Mar R. Joseph, R. Eleazar, 
and R. Alexander; further b. Sanh. 101 8, R. Nahman; v. also R. Joshua 
b. Levi, b. Sanh. 43 3, and Sotah 5 p. 


Til 
The Rabbinic Synonyms for God. 


Wuitst the names of God in the Bible have often been 
investigated during the last two thousand years, those in 
the Rabbinic writings have never been completely gathered 
and explained. The scribes speak of God’s seventy names, 
and register them. A Midrash on Canticles enumerates 
them; so the later Midrash on the Alphabet, attributed to 
R. Akiba, but surely later than the second century.1 The 
collection is by no means free from artificiality and owes 
its origin to the popularity of this number. Numbers, as 
we now know, were of great importance in popular science 
and mystie speculations. The number ‘seventy’ shared 
this ancient partiality. No such predilection is known in 
the number of God’s Names in the Rabbinic writings. 
An attempt has been made by £. Landau? to form such a 
collection. This scholar enumerates fifty-seven names, 
some of the names are doubled, but a good many omitted 
altogether. . We have left aside some (like nbiy dw tiny), ‘the 
Victory of the World’) which occur only in mystic writings, 
like the Bahir. This book is outside the sources used for 
our investigation. Yet our collection comprises more than 


1 y. Agadath Shir ha Shirim, ed. Schechter, p. 79, and Midrash Cant. 
Zutta, ed. Buber, 11, Zunz, G. V. 262; v. also Pes., p. 22 pibnn, iv. 71, 
pen ‘oO, Lemberg, 1865 ; H. B., xiv. 6; JQR., vii. 731 (78 ye), 7S 2, 
p. 35; MGW, viii. 145; ZDMG., xxxv. 167 ; Jiid, Literaturbiatt, xiii, no. 7-8. 

2 Die dem Raume entnommenen Synonyma fiir Gott in der neu-hebriischen Littera-~ 
tur, Ziirich, 1888, 6-10; v. earlier attempts by Leop. Low, Die talmudische 
Lehre vom gittlichen Wesen, Ben Chananja, 1866, no. 35, coll. 85-92, = Ges. 
Schriften, i. 177 ff; and Bartolocci, Bibliotheca magna rabbinica, 552-642, Diss, 
de Deo, sc. id quod sentiunt Rabbini Talmudistae, full of errors and prejudice, 
some of them corrected by Low. 
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ninety designations of God. It is needless to emphasize 
the wealth of religious fervour and enthusiasm, deep 
thought and high intelligence which lie behind these 
words. Many strenuous mental struggles, often lasting for 
centuries, phases of the conflicts between ignorance and 
culture, the growth of religious advancement from lower 
to higher stages, and the increasing war between light and 
darkness are concealed within these words. They bear 
eloquent witness to Israel’s victory over gods and their 
temples. Products of Israel’s gestation, these names fertil- 
ized in turn nations and peoples, doomed without them to 
decay and death. 

Internally and externally they purified the air of re- 
ligion, cleansed the hearts, freed them from superstition and 
idolatry, and brought salvation to the perishing world under 
the dying culture of Hellas and Rome, of Byzantium and 
Persia. Many spiritual forces and material tempests, many 
wars and revolutions of the history of the world originated 
these names, caused their changes, and influenced their his- 
tory. The religious genius of the Rabbis in the first four 
centuries manifests itself as a living and imperishable source 
of real piety and true knowledge of God, which is unsur- 
passed in the history of religions. Surely teachers and 
preachers, who could express God’s relation to men and the 
world’s relation to God, His attributes and nature in such 
manifold ways and names, are entitled to be heard in all 
questions which bear on the problem of religion. No 
student of the history of religion, no searcher in the fields 
of religious thoughts and the philosophy of religion can 
pass unnoticed these works of the greatest teachers of this 
subject. 

Our list gives ninety-one Names. This catalogue of Names 
may appear to some more technical. Unfortunately our 
branch of research is not yet furnished with the apparatus 
which would enable us to dispense with such investiga- 
tions. Our material is arranged in alphabetical order. The 
chronology of the names and their frequency in different 
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periods of Jewish history will be dealt with in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


The Names of God in the Rabbinic Writings. 
(1) DYonan aN 


‘ Father of Mercy. SER. 69. ‘God, the Father of Mercy, 
finds it hard to destroy men who studied the Torah and 
Mishna and are stained by ugly conduct and unworthy 
deeds.’ Ed. Venice reads nonin 5y3, v. sub voce.? 


(2) powaw aX 


‘Father in Heaven’, also nowaw aN ‘Our Father in 
Heaven’, pnwaw noaN ‘ Your Father in Heaven’, and ‘18, 
aN, YIN, oN, There is no basis for Kohler’s assumption 
that this appellation is of Essene origin.* It is so often 
used by all the teachers of Judaism in the first four 
centuries that there is not the slightest ground for ascrib- 
ing it to one sect or section of Jews. Similarly must we 
regard Dalman’s assertion or information that this name of 
God does not appear in Rabbinic literature before the end 
of the first century.° Simon b. Shetach, who lived in the 
first century B.c.u., says to Honi, the circle drawer: ‘Thou 
art like a son, who endears himself to his father, and his 
father complies with all his requests’. The great pacifist, 

3 The term is very usual in liturgical pieces, v. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
p. 203, and second edition, p. 549; further J. Davidson, Thesaurus of Mediaeval 
Hebrew Poetry, i, New York, 1904, nos. 37, 39, 40, 44 tT. 

4 vy. Kohler, Grundriss einer systematischen Theologie, Leipzig, 1910, p. 78, and 
Hebrew Union College Annual, i, 1924, p. 398. 

5 y. Die Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, p. 152. 

6 vy. pal. Taanith 674; b. Taan. 234: PIN Sx Npnno Nine ja3. 
Pseudo-Rashi explains NOM jit’), an expression of sin, we take it, according 
to Aruch, s.v. D7 1, to mean j13Y p¥. The real meaning of the expression 
is corroborated by several Haggadic sayings. First of all by the sentence 
of R, Levi, who says: MMI oypon ad onnn osaww onat 2 m3 
3n3 19 abn navy TWN OX Wnast Naw Mas NMwyn Mara naw 


cyan 55a nnaws ‘nat newys mom 7 by aaynn me mina, of: Isa. 
58. 13 f., Deut. 26.11, Pes. B. 968, Tanh. v. 22. There are different read- 
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R. Johanan b. Zakkai, taught in the time of the war 
between Rome and Judea the greatness of spreading peace 
between husband and wife, cities and nations, basing his 
homily on the law, Exod. 20. 25, ‘ For the stones of the altar 
are peacemakers between Israel and their Father in 
Heaven’? The same teacher uses the words: ‘Blessed be 
the God of Israel, who gave a son to our father Abraham, 
who is able (knows) to expound and to grasp the glory of 
our Father that is in Heaven!’ in blessing his pupil, 
R. Eleazar ‘b. Arakh.2 &. Gamaliel II sees the cause of 
persecutions in the days of Haman in the sad fact that the 
‘beloved sons of God’ provoked the displeasure of their 
‘Father in Heaven’ This saying deserves more than 
passing attention. First of all for the phrase ‘beloved sons 
of God’ (x'’an N23), Nicodemus, son of Gorion, went to 
the Temple and prayed: ‘Lord of the world, show that 
there are in Thy world men loved by Thee’ (n‘2ynx).!° 
Josephus speaks of a certain Onias, a righteous and God- 
beloved man.!! The patriarch surely thought here of 
Israel in general, who are called God’s (on) friends, 
beloved? The same passage furnishes us with some 
materials as to the inner life of the age in Judaea. It was 
a period of unjust judges and corrupt witnesses, of informers 
ings in the texts, POONND, pwnd, and P3I~ND. The verb occurs 
similarly in a saying of R. Eleazar b. Pedath: PPD POH'n by 
PPAANMD Pont Syne, y. Cant. r. 7.5, ef. Marmorstein, The Doctrine of 
Merits, 77, note 174. A clear exposition of the term NONMNNM is given in 
the Boraita : ‘ The child says, Father, take me to the bath, give me nuts’, 
&c. This sentence was inserted in order to avoid any mistake of the verb 
NONMND in the sense of Pseudo-Rashi. R. Abbahu in the name of R. Jose 
b. Hanina uses the verb in the sense of privileges, rights, when he says: 
myo neays mp pon ond wm pronnp nna, v. Tanh. v. 45. The 
underlined words are here again put as a commentary to the other- 
wise difficult #RONND; vy. also Biichler, Some Types, p. 252 f. 

7 y. Mekh. 744; M.R.S.b.J., 67. 116; Torath Kohanim 844; Tosefta 
B. K. 358; M.RS.b.J.r Sen pa mes moony. 

8 Tosefta 234; Pal. Hag. 77 a. ° Esther r. 1. 9. 


40 b. Taanith 19 8B. 
nN Anti. 14, 2,1; v. Biichler, Some Types, p. 199. 


12 y, Mekh, 338; Men. 53. 
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and confiscations, of increasing arrogance and decreas- 
ing honour. . Eliezer, the Great, reflecting on the sad 
changes in the inner life of the scholars and people, con- 
cludes with the words: nnwiw ivan dy sye'nd yb wr wo dy 
‘In whom can we trust? In our Father in Heaven’.3# 
R. Joshua b. Hananja depicts Amalek endeavouring to 
hurt Israel ‘from under the wing of their Father in 
Heaven’.'4 R. Eleazar b. Azarja teaches: ‘A man must 
not say, “I will not do this or that prohibited by the law, 
because I have no desire todoso,” but he should say, “I would 
like to do so, eat this, but what canI do? My Father in 
Heaven decreed upon me not to do it or eat it!”’% 
R. Ishmael, speaking of the writings and scrolls of the 
heretics, says: ‘oy MIN AION neXd wN pr ody mwyd nn 
ea myainnny are mep oS eow $n oven by ano news ansow 
210 sy DYowaw omand Sew". ‘And if in order to make peace 
between husband and wife the Torah did allow the Name 
written in holiness to be blotted out by water, how much more 
these books which stir up enmity, envy, and strife between 
Israel and their Father in Heaven’.1® R, Ishmael follows 
here the teaching on peace expressed by R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai (v. above, p. 57). The same sentence is reported in 
a Haggadic legend taught by R. Hisda in the name of 
Ahitophel sna3v ‘oy min ates mnwed ex pa ody myyd any 
moa nox Sy aba abn $35 mby meys on Sy ano awa 
ma17 Attention may be drawn to the differences between 
the two sayings. Ahitophel speaks of peace between the 


13M. Sotah, 498. R. Eliezer concludes his prayer on behalt of R, Jose 
b. Durmaskis with popnd Aow yy Intw Dwaw was AbD py, 
v. M. Ps. 25. 13,ed. B. p. 214, cf. Yadaim 4. 3; Tosefta Yadaim, ch. 2, Hag. 3 8. 
M. Ps, 94. 2, ed. B., p. 418 preserved a saying of R. Eliezer b. Jacob, which 
is omitted in the original sources of Mekhilta and Sifre, reading: O73 'D! 
pup! Ww NN? DOway ooaNd mynd oa, Suffering brings peace 
between man and his heavenly Father. 

“4 Mech. 564; v. the reading in M. R.S.b.J. 84: DYOWN “BID NNN. 

18 Torath Kohanim, 82 B. 

16 Boraita Shabbath, 1164; Tosefta, 129 

17 b, Sukka, 538; b. Maccoth, lla. 
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Father in Heaven and the whole world, whilst R. Ishmael 
refers to the same between God and Israel. In the legend 
the whole world is threatened with the flood of waters, 
whilst R, Ishmael refers to a ceremony limited to Israel- 
ites. R, Akiba’s prayer, ‘Our Father, our King, we have 
no other king besides Thee! Our Father, our King, have 
mercy upon us for Thine own sake, and let rain come 
down’, is wel] known.!® He combines here the two ideas 
of God’s Fatherhood and Kingship. In a second homily, 
presumably delivered on the Day of Atonement, he says: 
‘Happy are ye Israelites! Before whom are ye purifying 
yourselves? Who purifies you ? Your Father in Heaven !’”° 
He is comforting the old generation that saw the Temple 
with its sacrificial ceremonies and despaired of atonement. 
He is also admonishing the new generation that is seeking 
for means of atonement in new doctrines and conceptions. 
God, and not sacrifices; God, and not priests or magicians, 
is purifying and atoning Israel. Speaking of Moses, 
R. Akiba says: ‘He was worthy to become an inter- 
mediary between Israel and their Father in Heaven.’ #! 
The teachers of the period after Bar-Kokhba discussed, 
from some cogent reason, the relations between God and 
Israel, the children to their father, as will be seen from 
a further chapter devoted to this aspect of the Old Rabbinie 
doctrine of God. The name ‘Father in Heaven’ is also 
very frequent in this age. We refer first of all to R. Simon 
b. Johai, who asks: ‘ Why did the Manna not descend once 
a year (sc. and supply them with food)? In order that 
Israel should turn their heart to their Father in Heaven.’ 
R. Simon b. Menasja expounding Prov. 23.15, says: ‘My 
son, if thine heart be wise, mine heart shall rejoice, even 
mine.’ This means to say that not only the earthly, but 
also the heavenly Father rejoices at the student’s or scholar’s 


18 y, variants of Ishmael’s saying, Sifre Num., § 16; b. Ned. 618, and 
Hullin 1414. 

9b, Taan. 25 3. 20 M. Yoma 85s, 21 Tor. Koh, 110. 

22 Sifre Num., § 89; ef. Yoma 46 B; cf. also Sifre, Deut. 843, 
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success in wisdom and learning.®> &. Phinehas b. Jair con- 
cludes his lament at, or over, the conditions prevailing after 
the destruction of the Temple, with the same words used 
by R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos.%* RB. Eliezer b. Jose varies the 
older saying of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, who saw in the altar 
the peacemaker between Israel and their Father in Heaven. 
Our teacher puts charity and loving-kindness in the place 
of sacrifices.5 R. Simon b. Eleazar sees in the word toyw 
(Lev. 19. 19, Deut. 22.11) the idea that he who wears a 
cloth or a garment of mixed kinds turns away from God, 
and causes his Father in Heaven to turn away from him.”® 
R, Nathan reflects upon the persecutions of the Jews in his 
days. Jews are crucified, killed, put to death in the most 
cruel ways. Why? Because of. their observances of Sab- 
bath, circumcision, &e. All these punishments, says Israel, 
cause to make me beloved to my Father in Heaven.”’ 
Judah ben Temah says: ‘Be bold as a leopard and light ° 
as an eagle and swift as a gazelle and strong as a lion to do 
the will of thy Father which is in Heaven.’ Owing to 
the religious persecutions in the second half of the second 
century, depicted by R. Nathan, all one’s boldness, strength, 
and swiftness were required in order to do the will of God. 
The sayings of the Amoraic Haggadists offer abundant 
instances of the familiar use of this name in the third and 
fourth centuries. Here again a few instances shall suffice. 
R. Johanan b. Nappaha concludes one of his homilies with 


3 Sifre Deut., § 48, reads R. Simon b. Johai; the correct reading is 
preserved in Yalkut, Midr. Tannaim, 43; Yalkut Makhiri; Prov. 23, 13; 
and Gen. r. ch. 63, ed. Th., p. 678, where, as usual, 7’)7 is read instead of 
O'ovIv VIN. 

2% vy, above, p. 58. . 

% y, the references, Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Mertis, p. 61, note 100. 
We have, perhaps, to read D192 DIP’ [neay] byw mrdprp instead of 
bya mide? 

%® Sifre Deut., § 282; Torath Kohanim 788; M. Kel. 9.8; Tos, Kelaim ; 
9.8. 

27 Mekh, 688; M. Ps, 110. 

% Aboth v. 23; v. Num. r. 20.24; Tanh, iv, 148 }np f1y¥7 myy>d ;v. ib., 
4.21; Ab. R.N. i, 41, ii. 48; b. Pes, 1124, 
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a peroration explaining Jer. 3.19: ‘ What is the business 
of a father? He loves his son. What is the son’s business? 
He is longing for the delights of his father, who feeds him. 
Likewise ye Israelites shall be longing after your Father in 
Heaven.” R. Jose b. Hanina explains the name Simon, 
moway yas dpa yow, ‘he who hearkens to the voice of his 
Father in Heaven’.*® R. Jose b. Jeremiah raises the ques- 
tion: ‘Wherefore are the prophets of Israel compared to 
women ?’ (e, g. nw nan, Cant. 1.8). ‘To tell thee that just 
as a woman is not ashamed to ask for the needs of the 
house (nna ‘any yian), similarly are the prophets proud 
to ask for Israel’s need from their Father in Heaven.’ * 
R. Menahem b. Abin explains the names in 1 Chron. 4. 22. 
ayind idya sw is interpreted by ‘his pleasant deeds came 
and ascended before his Father in Heaven’? R. Huna 
interprets Cant. 2. 2:‘ Israel is like the lily, for even if they 
are tortured by taxes and duties (nv279N and ny NA) their 
heart is turned to their Father in Heaven.’** R Levi uses 
the name Dmws 7b instead of mnway ax.*+ There can be 
cited also a goodly number of passages from the anonymous 
Haggada, which show what we think by now to have 
demonstrated, viz., the great popularity of this divine name. 
For our present purpose this may suffice. 


(3) nhayn 55> ax 


‘Father of the whole world.’ In Midrash Prov. 10. 1 we 
read: ovoin van “xy odiyn 525 ax siny n’apn ube ae pn. 
‘Father is the Holy One, blessed be He, for He is the Father 
of the whole world’, ef. Ps. 68.6. The sentence xbx an pN 
n’apn oceurs in a saying of R. Hanina b. Papa.*® Further, 


29 Tanh. iv. 82. 30 Gen. r. 71.4. 

81 Pes, B. 1014; M. Prov., ch. 31; Cant. r. to 1.7. 

® Ruth r. 2, 4; v. also ib, 2.1. Muyo voy Seva Apa nnwaz 
Onvaw Ax 

33 Cant. r. 2. 2. 34 Tanh, ill, 95; Pes. B. 794; M. Ps. 26, 

% M. Prov., ed. Stettin, 13 4. 

36 bp, Ber. 358: no931 A’apAd dna vSxa mana eda imyn jo naman S35 
Sew, based on Prov. 28. 24, where Father = God, mother = the com- 
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in an anonymous homily based on a Boraita,®” which de- 
scribes the five duties of a father to his son. The preacher 
extends these to God also, by saying 4”3pn Ar ann. 


(4) me 


‘Lord’: v. also "9 and pan in Aramaic. We find this 
name combined with nbwyn ys ‘Lord of the world’, jx 
mydiyn ‘Lord of the worlds’, or omdyn 52 ‘of all the 
worlds’, nwyen 535 pix ‘Lord of all the works’ 2, 55 pox 
nyaan ‘Lord of all the creatures’, odiyn wa dad jw 2 
‘Lord of all who come into the world’. R. Simon b. 
Johai observed that Abraham was the first to call God 
ww ‘Lord’ (ef. Gen. 15. 2).4° R, Aha contradicts or 
ignores this earlier teaching. He taught that Adam was 
the first to call God jw ‘Lord’.4! This teacher makes 
Adam say : ‘Thou art worthy to be called “ Lord” for Thou 
really art Lord of all Thy creatures, and Lord of all the 
worlds.’ ‘2 The Tannaitic Midrash uses the term 525 pox 
ody 63,43 which is identical with nvnan b> KN. The old 
Tannaitic Haggada altogether prefers the term Db x3 53 to 
nvna 52. R. Hijja the Great** follows R. Simon b. Johai 


munity of Israel, and Mw wd 13n=Jeroboam b. Nebath, who led 
astray Israe] from their Father in Heaven. 

37 Quoted j, Kid. 61.4; b. Kid. 294; Tosefta Kid., ch. 2; Mekhilta, 
Eccles. r. 9.9; and Num. r. 17.1. 

338 Tanh. iv. 71. 388 Ben Azzai, Tr. Derek Erets, ch. 4 

°° In a homily on Deut. 3. 23 we read: NYI OIIAN DA nn 


ox? poaxd 323 “8 ON mn bse tse ond Sn pew a wn 


ndiyn me nena poo onds bya wa Sab pw, pe 1, v. Sifre 
Num., § 134. 

40 b. Ber. 78. R. Johanan in his name, and the remark of Rab about 
Daniel; v. also Agadath Bereshit, B. 112: b PIS AAPA AwWY saw 
yny7a; v. also M747 5 YIN ; Sifre, Deut. $1; Mak. 1024; Exod. r. 
29; Ruth r. beg. 

a Gen. r. 17.4; M. Ps. 8. 23, p. 74; Pes. B. 344; Pes. r. 344; Hecles, r. 
7.28; Marmorstein, Midrash Abkhir, Dwir i. 131 and 186; and Tanh. 
iv. 111. 

# mypbayn 53 pis na bab pix, v. Midr. Abkhir, p. 181; ef. 
Midrash Temurah, ed. Wertheimer, 9. 137 525 jy1N_ AV3pn. 


48 § 134, ed. Horowitz, 180. 4 byaan, or An. 
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when he lets Moses ask before God: ‘Through me dost 
Thou want to redeem the children of Abraham, who caused 
Thee to become Lord of all creatures?’* 2. Isaac speaks 
of God as phn 5s jx 48 ‘the leader, the Lord of the whole 
world’, Some explain Ps. 9. 21 (ond sq ‘n nnw): ‘There 
are some who arrogate to themselves the character of 
divinity ; make known unto them, teach them that Thou 
art the Lord over all of them.’ (nbs Sy px) 47. Pharaoh 
called himself ‘Lord of the world’.® It may be that the 
preacher refers to the emperor-cult in his days. R.Samuel 
b. Nahmani explains the name j5N (Isa. 1. 24): ‘The Lord 
who uproots the dwellers of the land and settles others in 
their place’ * (cf. Isa. 3. 11). ‘God is the Lord of the 
heavenly (i.e. angels) and the earthly hosts (i.e. Israel).’ °° 
R. Abbahu explains the names of places in Neh. 7. 61: 
ON) PIN 3s, ‘God said: The Lord said, “I thought that 
Israel will be before me like a cherub, and they became 
leopards.”’*! An anonymous Haggadist *? makes Mordecai 
say to Haman: ‘There is a Lord, who is more exalted than 
all the high ones; how can I leave Him and worship the 
idols?’ Finally we mention a homily combining Exod. 22.24 
(‘If thou lend money to any of my people’) with Ps. 112.5 
(‘A good man sheweth favour and lendeth’), The preacher 
chose as the subject of his sermon the theme: ‘ There is no 
creature who does not owe something to God. Yet God is 
gracious and merciful, and forgives the earlier debts’ 
(i.e. sins), Then the preacher illustrates the teaching by 


45 Exod. r. 3. 21; v. also 3. 20: °33 ohn PIX ANS apn NZD “WON 
fo wre xdosn mby anew ayn ane. 
#5 Gen. r. 89.1; Th.365, Dyn O32 ye ON NT IN. 


4 anh, ii. 81. 48 Exod. r. 5.19, 

9 Pes, B. 123A: fT DID PNT TPR. % Exod. r. 15.7. 

1 », Kid. 70a: an29 omen 1285 Seow ym omnx oN Te WN 
“OID DOYY ww OM. Another version reads WWW |’YR PIN TON 
ay22 Yad own jn wI2 noyy, 

% Esther rch. 6: ID Ne PM on da by Aanon me wr 
yd mnnwrr. 
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a parable. Once a man borrowed money from a wor *s 
and forgot to pay. After a time the borrower comes to 
the lender and says: ‘I know that I owe you money 
The lender says: ‘ Why didst thou remind me of thine old 
debi? TI have lost sight of it already!’ Thus, the Lord of 
the world! The creatures commit sins. He looks with 
patience, and they do not repent. Yet, when they return 
to Him and remind Him of their earlier transgressions, 
God does not remember them.** Owing to the unsatis- 
factory state of our texts*> we are unable to establish 
whether mobiyn ys was not the original, instead of prs 
obiyn. It is quite impossible to assume that the Gnostic 
doctrine of the Jewish God as the Lord of this world, the 
Satan, the Demiurgos,®* the source of Evil, should not have 
influenced the theological speculations and the apologetical 
tendencies of the Rabbis. We will show later on that many 
homilies and teachings are due to this cause. 
(5) is 

‘Mighty.’ Four are called ‘mighty’: e.g. God (Ps. 93, 4, 
» nia x), Israel, Egypt, and the waters. ‘The Mighty 
(God) will come and punish the mighty ones (Egypt) on 
behalf of the mighty ones (Israel) by means of the waters, 
which are called mighty.’*’ This saying is ascribed to 
R. Ezra, the grandson of R. Euptolemaeus, a descendant of 
R. Eleazar b. Azarja. Itis also to be found in the Mekhilta.™ 


(6) are 


‘Man,’ R. Judah b. Simon sees in Eccles. 2. 21 (n7%) one of 
God’s names, based on Ezek. 1. 26.59 This anthropomorphic 
designation of God is rather striking. We shall have to 


53 A moneylender, read DIOD'34, Danista, or davecrys, v. Levy, 
H.W.B., sv. and Preuschen-Bauer, loc. cit., col. 266. 


54 Exod. r. 31.1. 55 vy, further, p. 98. 
56 Marcion, Irenaeus i. 24. 
5? Men. 53.4; v. also Midr. Prov., ed. Stettin, 12a. BB Ala. 


59 vy. Tanh, i, 24; Gen. r. 27.1; Eccles. r. 2, 21; Gen. r. also refers to 
Dan. 8. 16. 
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consider whether the Haggadist was not influenced by the 
christological development of the term ‘Son of Man’. 


(7) Ine 

‘One.’ This name occurs even in the Tannaitie Hag- 
gada. R. Ishmael b. Jose says: ‘ Judge not alone, for there 
is none save One (God), who judgeth alone.’ Some * 
see this name in Dan. 8. 13 (ans nyowE), which means: 
‘T heard tnx, ie. God, yp, who is called the Holy One 
by all, sa», He decrees hard decrees on his creatures.’ 
R. Abbahu uses the name in his exposition of 
Deut. 1. 2: ‘ova Janson mwyay Inyos IND OY AwWY InN 
7a vooe ‘x naan bab wx wine ons xine % «Ye have sinned 
against the chief commandment of the Decalogue, against 
my name, that is tnx, the first of the Words’ (i.e. Command- 
ments). The Scribes may have found this name alluded to 
in Zech. 14. 9.54 

(8) WX 

‘Man.’ R. Simon b. Johai saw in Prov. 15. 23 mnnw 
wed (joy to a man), an allusion to God, cf. Exod. 15. 3.% 
R. Joshua b, Levi sees in Gen. 43, 14 wn 5 the name of 
God. ‘The brethren stood before their heavenly Judge.’ 
Interesting is R. Aha’s sermon, who says: ‘ When Israel 
went into exile the nations of the world greatly rejoiced 
that Israelites were driven from their places. It does not 
say "1 (thou shalt move), but 111) (ye shall move). They 
(the nations of the world) spoke against God (neyo *2>3) 


6 Aboth iv. 8; v. Mekh. 384; Pappus ody ‘xa dad “tm y1; Pal. 
Sanh. 11a, and Marmorstein, ‘Some Greek and Rabbinic Ideas of God’, 
Joe. cit., p. vi. 

§l Gen. r. 21,1, ed. Th. 198. 62 Exod. r. 42. 6. 

8 vy. Tr. Derekh Erez r. ch. 2: DY PIT AYAwWI pW INN Ow TV, 
v. also Sifra 74 8 as to Mal. 2. 15. 

6 vy. Marmorstein, ‘Some Remarks on the Slavonic Josephus’ in the Quest., 17 
(1926), 3. 

85 Gen. r. 19, ed. Theodor; v. also Gen. r. 3. 3. 86 Gen. r. 92. 3. 


&7 M. Ps. B.97 reads: OOOO mmrdand DDN 4X V1; v., however, 
Yalkut Makhiri, 66: Dopo amidand Dndw AAS WT. 
E 
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and Israel (Anup ‘5>3). Like as a bird is moving from its 
nest, so a man (God) wanders from his place’ (Prov. 27. 8). 
Nahum, the son of Simai,® preached in Tarsus on Exod. 12.3 
wx ond npn: ‘Take God unto you. By performing the 
duty of sacrificing the Paschal lamb the Israelite draws 
near to God.’ This extraordinary homiletical contribu- 
tion seems to be directed against Christological conceptions 
of the Paschal lamb, and it is rather a curious coincidence 
that it should have been delivered in Paul’s native place! 
We find similar expositions of Biblical verses, which are 
most instructive instances of the allegorical methods and 
sermons of the Palestinian preachers. We mention here 
some of them. On Num. 5.12 a preacher remarks: ‘The 
faithless woman commits a sin against God (nbyn by wr), 
and against her husband (noo >w wx).7! Others apply 
Num. 15.24 to explain Israel and God’s mutual relation. 
A third preacher combines Num. 11. 16 with Prov. 22. 1]. 
‘Why does the text say wx Dyay and not DWN DYyrew 2? 
They shall be similar to God and Moses, both of whom are 
called wy’ (v. Exod. 15. 3 and Num. 12. 38).7 A fourth teacher 
dwells on Num. 19. 9. 0x1 ‘God, who gathered the exiles of 
Israel’ (ef. Isa. 11, 12), wx ‘God’ (ef. Exod. 15.3), 119 ‘God’ 
(cf. Hab. 1. 13), shall gather ‘ the ashes of the heifer, i.e. the 
exiles of Israel, and lay them without the camp in a clean 
place, i.e. Jerusalem,’ ™ A fifth preacher saw in yx 03> 73 
(1 Sam. 17. 8) ‘choose unto youaman’,i.e.God.™ Further, 
we find that Isa. 2.9; wx dae, was expounded as the 


68 (4 man’ means God, ‘from His place’ = his sanctuary. They 
meant to say that God ceased to rule and exist. 

69 Pes. B, 558. R. Berekhja in the name of R. Abbahu, whose relations 
to Christians in Caesarea are well proved, "83D “1 OW1 On] UT, 
Yalk. DIM) W'S PIN “UD, MS. Oxf. and Pes, r. WT WIN VWI W372 4 
DD1D>A OND*D WI DN. 

70 'fanh, iv, 830; Num, r. 9. 1. 

71 Num. r. 9.54: Syne NnD33 V NWS AS jvapa mM PANT LIN. 


7 Tanh. iv.60: 75) > povt DAW wR, 


78 Tanh, iv. 120; Pes. B. 448. 
™ Tanh. iii, 49, anonym. ; b. Sotah, 428; R. Johanan. 
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humiliation of God by the sins of His creatures.® As a 
characteristic instance shall be quoted a homily on Exod. 
21.7, where wx ‘the man is God’, ina ‘his daughter’, the 
Torah, 70x ‘to Israel’.”* All these and other” homilies are 
based on Exod. 15.3. The old Tannaites asked already: ‘Is 
it possible to speak thus of God? Behold, the Heavens and 
the earth do I fill, saith the Lord’ (Jer. 23. 24, cf. Isa. 6.3, 
2 Chron. 6.18, and Ezek. 48. 2). Owing to His love of 
Israel, Israel’s holiness, does God sanctify His name through 
Israel, as it is said: ‘For I am God, and not man’ (Hos. 
11.9).78 We have plenty of evidence at our disposal to prove 
that this Midrash belongs to the school of R. Ishmael, who 
were averse to anthropomorphic explanations of R. Akiba’s 
method, and consequently objected to and opposed the 
identification of wx with God. 


(9) Brno 


‘God. It is a well-established fact that the name 
Elohim was not used in the schools and synagogues of the 
first four centuries in Palestine except in quotations from 
the Bible, in prayers, and magic. This innovation has to 
be regarded as one of the most important intellectual move- 
ments in old Israel. We do not know by whom or when 
this reform was introduced. The history of this alteration 
is shrouded in antiquity and carries with it important 
consequences, for such a change must be regarded as 
highly momentous in the development of religious thought 
in antiquity. One of the most remarkable days in the 
history of Israel was that moment in the life of the Jews 
when it dawned even on the minds of the broad masses, 
that the God who spoke to them through Moses and the 


6p, Sotah 484: BAN PR nfapa bw wad mbaw pomw wes daw 
mapa ade. R. Johanan sees in WN, Zech. 1. 8, the divine name, and 
Ulla, in Prov. 7. 19, ‘the man is not in his house’ = God, after the 
destruction of the Temple. 
78 Midrash quoted in MOP 33, 3a; cf. Exod. r. 30. 
77 y, further Cant. r. 1. 14, s. v. 1B130 howe. 7 Mekhilta 38 a. 
E2 
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Prophets, who admonished them through the Scribes and 
teachers, who appealed to them through the word of the 
Torah and the symbols of the observances, was different from 
the deities of Egypt and Babylonia, Greece and Rome, of the 
philosophers and astrologers. Therefore the term n7>x 
was no longer sufficient to express their religious needs and 
requirements. No longer did it convey the higher, purer, 
and clearer idea of God, which became more and more the 
religious view of the whole people. We have already seen 
that the Scribes fought for the retention of the Tetragram- 
maton in spite of the opposition of the Hellenists and the 
conservative instincts of the Sadducees. Whether the altera- 
tion of the name ond gave rise to aspiritual struggle in an 
opposite direction, where the combatants changed places, is 
not known to us. Examining closely our literary docu- 
ments, it may be that we must come to the conclusion that 
the Scribes and preachers did not use the name ods, dx 
unless they quoted a passage from the Scriptures, or spoke 
Aramaic. They used it in reference to the idols, or in 
speeches of heathens, and in dialogues with sectarians and 
strangers. Even some of the usages of n'7>x in the Bible 
were considered profane when applied to idols, to judges, and 
to mortals. No wonder that the attempts of scholars and 
the feeling of the common people, owing to the ambiguity 
of the term, showed necessary caution in their mode of 
expression and favoured the elimination of the term 
‘Elohim’. Yet it was retained together with the Tetra- 
grammaton in prayers, or in oaths without, and with 
Israel Syn» dbx (v. no. 11) in exorcism. 

The rich material at our disposal requires us to treat 
these different aspects individually and point out their 
various significances. 


(a) ont or mmbx for Idols. 


R. Akiba explains the nx in Gen. 1. 1 by saying to 
R. Ishmael: ‘If it read DY N12 NWN, one would assume 
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that heaven and earth are pods!’7° R. Hoshaja: ‘ Where 
is there a nation whose Godhead agrees with her?’ * 
R. Hama b. Hanina speaks of God’s foreknowledge that 
the heathen would worship the sun and moon and planets, 
and make them gods.*!. R. Samuel b. Nahmani depicts 
the future judgement, when God will call the nations with 
their gods (npy mnbsi) to be judged.s? R. Levi makes 
Pharaoh produce mmx Sw xnna, the scrolls of parch- 
ment on which the lists of gods were written.8? An old 
Midrash knows of four applications of the term DTN. 
First for God, secondly for the idols, thirdly for Israel, and 
fourthly for angels.** In the time of the Scribe, just as in 
the period of the Holy Writings, the name Elohim was still in 
vogue among the heathen. Some indication as to the move- 
ment aroused by our problem may be gathered from the old 
discussions on the name bx attached to the strange deities 
(Exod. 20, 3). These discussions, as will be shown later on, 
began in the first century ©.%., if not earlier, and were con- 
tinued till the third century. The questions and objections 
on this ground may have led to the avoidance of the name 
altogether. 


(b) The Name in the Dialogues. 


In the numerous dialogues between heathens and scribes 
the former speak of God as n27>x. In some sources, from 
custom or set purpose, as will be proved in the next 
chapter, n’3pn is put for om>x. We mention here R. 
Gamaliel II, R. Joshua b. Hananja, R. Akiba, and R. Jose 
b. Halafta, with various men and women, where our texts 


7 Gen. r., ed. Th., 12; v. also Tanh. i. 6 and parall. 

2 DY MNON DDL’ AOW OPS, v. M. Ps. B. 48. God consents to 
Israel’s arrangements ; not so the idols. 

a mmds imeyds pony odwe ay, Gen. r. Th. 40; v. also Th. 70, 
Tanh, ii. 283-4, a similar saying about the assumed divinity of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Hiram, &e. 

a M. Ps. B, 229; v. also B 21 and parall. 

8 Tanh. ii. 19, and parall. 

84 Marmorstein : NVM NYWON WT, London, 1917, p. 59, note 263, 
where parallels are to be found. 
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generally read, ‘Your God’, &e. (n27dx). When heathen, 
like Ahasuerus, Alexander, Titus, &c., speak of Jews and 
their God, they use the term xn pamby. Even Jews 
speaking in Aramaic use mtx or x7m>x. Very interesting 
are R. Levi’s proverbs in which this word occurs. 


(c) The Name onbs referred to Mortals. 


We saw that angels are designated by this term. It is 
applied to Israel generally, further to the judges and some 
prominent individuals, like Adam, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
&e. No wonder that owing to the manifold meaning of the 
word some doubts arose in exegesis and Massorah as to 
the sanctity of the word in many places of the Seriptures. 


(d) The Use of the Name in Oaths and Prayers. 


Many instances can be shown where onbwn is used in 
exclamations of oath.8> In prayers it was connected with 
the Tetragrammaton, e.g. wndbx ». A recent writer, 
Dr. Finkelstein, on the ‘Development of the Amidah’,%® 
states: ‘It will be found that the contemporaries of 
R. Gamaliel II never used the term 17x ’n in their prayers, 
while the Rabbis of the followmg generation always useil 
it.’ A careful investigation of our material does by no 
means justify such an assertion, and refutes the far-reach- 
ing theories based on it. We refer first of all to R. Dosa 
ob. Hyrkanos, who says: 5w pweon yy ova nna 9 Tayn 
AQ mA A’ DY nN whbe » wedmn aw n’9.87 RK. Jobanan 
b. Zakkai arose and kissed R. Eleazar b. Arakh, saying : 
x’xd ia inaw denen cabs » yia28 In the Temple they said: 
ndya sy odwe wp Sane nds» q7702.89 The Tetragrammaton 
was used in the Temple, even in greetings. The High- 
Priest, Ishmael b. Elisha, who ministered in the Temple, 
says: Deanas ‘ oadi wad nagp sropnd sno22 ns Dye 


85 vy, Marmorstein, Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, ii. 69, note 2. 
% JOR., N. S., xvi., 1925, 1 ff. 87 M. Erubin iii. 9. 
88 Tos, Hag. ii. 1, p. 234. 2 and parall. 89 Tb., i. 11. 
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meax ‘7 im (b. Ber. 7a). R. Eleazar b. Zadok reports 
that his father used to pray on the eve of Sabbath: 
‘oy joy Seow one nanxw wbx qnanep and » 1 nn: 
iynbx.° Nehunja b. ha Kana used the words, both when 
he entered and when he left the house of study: jin 
bx /n pipbo and be ‘n pad un mo respectively.” 
The High Priest also uséd the introductory words }1¥7 ‘7 
wx ‘7 abo in his prayer on the Day of Atonement 
(v. Tanh. iii, 59, and paralls.). All these authorities 
are either older than, or contemporaneous with, R. 
Gamaliel II. The whole assumption is based on the omis- 
sion by the copyists of ‘n before wnbx in the story of 
R. Gamaliel. R. Eleazar b. Zadok quotes a prayer of his 
father’s, and not as we read, JQI2., loc. cit., p. 8, note 22, 
‘The prayer cited by R. Eleazar b, Zadok by his son’, 
which is inaccurate. Ed. Zuckermandel reads: 73 11y>s 7's 
2) mn NaN prs. RK. Eleazar b. Zadok says: ‘My father 
used to pray;’ i.e. R. Zadok, since the father used the 
words w7>x ’n, the son surely followed his example, albeit 
that the words are omitted. The same is the case with the 
prayer of R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos. There is no real basis 
for the theory that before R. Akiba, or in the time of 
R. Gamaliel II the formulary 7x » in prayers may have 
been unknown. Is it feasible to believe that R. Gamaliel 
would have used '7bx without », having experienced that 
obs alone gave rise to many misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations? Comparing this formulary in the ancient 
documents, some of which must be older than R. Akiba, we 
always, without any exception, meet the formulary : pn > 
ywnbs » qyadn.% 


%0 Tos. Ber. 3. 7. 

% b. Ber. 288. To the reading of this Mishna, v. H. B. vi. 72, ybnn 
ii. 119, DYDIN Nyiap, 119. 

2 vy. Midr. Tannaim 172. 

% vy, M. Ber. x6; Tos. Ber. 7.2; b. Ber. 148, 168; b. Shabb. 308; 
Gen. r. 60. 7, 68. 11, 85.5; b. Taan. 58; Tanh. iv. 9-10; S. E.R. 18; v. also 
Boraita b. Ber. 19.4. 
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(10) ovn pbs 


‘Living God.’* Jn the story of Hillel,® we read ‘in order 
to hear the words of the living. God out of the mouth of 
Shemaja and Abtaljon’, R. Abba says in the name of 
Samuel: ‘Three years lasted the dispute between the 
houses of Shammai and Hillel. Each of them insisting 
on their opinion, till a ip na was heard, saying: “ Both are 
the words of the living God.”’%* R. Matja b. Heresh says 
to R. Josiah: ovn ondx at anyd 75 my, ‘Wherefore dost 
thou forsake the words of the living God?’ A Boraita 
mentions God (cf. Jer. 10. 10) among the ten things that are 
called ovn.°° 

(11) Syne onde 

‘The God of Israel.’ This name appears mostly in exor- 
cism and magic. A few instances must suffice. The Greeks 
compelled the Jews to write on the horn of the ox that 
they have no share in the God of Israel. Vows are given 
to the God of Israel.1° R. Johanan b. Nappaha promises by 
oath baw xnoxd panwx that he will not reveal a secret! In 
the confession we say: ‘I sinned against the God of Israel.’? 
In excommunication R. Hisda says: dxne nds xnowa wd 2 
Finally we find the term in introductions to sermons by 
the preachers.* 4 


(12) ody dw imby 


‘The friend of the world.’ The teachers of the Midrash 
saw in Prov. 16.28 an allegory of the story of Eve and the 
serpent. The froward man (mann wx), i.e. the serpent. 
‘Why?’ ‘Because he turned his words against his Creator’ 


% y, Dan. 6,27, Nn NMOS. % b, Yoma 85. 
% b, Erubin, 13 8; cf. b. Gittin, 68; Sotah 3.4, Wn, a Boraita. 
* Aboth R. N. i, ch. 1, p. 1. % Ib, i. 34; Sch, 108. 


99 y. above, p. 35, note 55. 

100 Ned. 84, 228; R., Asi. 

* Yoma, 844; A. Z. 284. 2 Yoma, 86a. 

® b. Hullin, 1333; v. also Hekhalot in Jellinek’s WUIDH M2, iii. 84; 
Testament of Naphtali in Hebrew, ed. Wertheimer, MW ‘NI, 2.14; Sota, 8.3. 

4y. ALb. RN. 1.3, p.17; Jeb. 1214. 
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Gena). ‘He is the whisperer, because he whispered words 
against his Creator. Thus did he divide them from the 
chief Friend of the world.’® R. Judah, the Meturgeman of 
R. Simon b. Lakish, explained Micah 7.5: ‘If the evil 
inclination told thee, “ Go, sin, God is forgiving!” do not 
trust him, for it is said, “ Do ye not trust the Evil One”, and 
the yx 7y is the evil [ef. Gen. r. 8.21], nor do ye trust a 
Friend (5x)! (i.e. God [ef. Jer. 3. 4], scil. God will not 
forgive him),’ ® 
(13) now 


‘Truth.’ [v.y/37 nvmw, ed. Wertheimer, p.] ; Or Zaruai.5a; 
Maimonides, tin" 7DND, ed. Steinschneider, p. 32, note 17]. 


(14) 3x 


‘I. Some see this name in Hillel’s saying: [x3 128 DN 
{Aboth i. 14] and in the exclamation at the festival of water 
drawing (b. Sukka 45 a, 53 a). 


(15) miaab pa 


‘Searcher of Hearts.’ R. Berekhja uses this term in 
reply of God to Esau (Gen. r. 67. 8): PNI IN YT NS md 
wards, ‘Dost thou not know that I am the searcher of 
Hearts ?’ 

We have also mazd pin (cf. Jer. 17.10) and nizad nvda ima. 
The first occurs in a speech of Abraham before God: ‘A 
man tests his friend, for he does not know what is in the 
heart of his friend. Thou, however, who art the Searcher of 
hearts and reins, dost Thou need this? Was it not revealed 
before Thee, when Thou saidst that I shall sacrifice my son 
then I will surely be eager to slaughter him with a willing 
heart?’7 The second is frequently used in the Seder 
Elijahu ® and in the later Haggada.° 


5 Gen. r. 182, § b. Hag. 16.4 and parall, 
7 Tanh. i. 114. 
8 vy, pp. 30, 44, 48, 126. ° v., for instance, Exod. r. 11.2. 
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(16) x3 


‘Creator. One of the most usual names of God. The 
Tannaitic Haggada knows this term in the sayings of 
R. Judah b. Jai," R. Simon b. Jochai," and R. Judah I.” 
More frequent is the term in the sentences of the 
Amoraim. We begin with R. Joshua b. Levi. Jacob said: 
“92 7D ID TWD NIN m Yn “3 jo NAD “NAD Jay NIN AD 
» pyo “ty xbx ‘Why do I lose my hope in my Creator? 
Far be it from me to do so; my help is from God!’ * 
R. Johanan bar Nappaha, R. Hanina b. Hama, and R. 
Simon b. Lakish dispute at what age Abraham recognized 
God, his Creator.'4 R. Isaac b. Merjon adds to Gen. 2. 4, 
‘Their Creator praises them; who can reprove them? 
Their Creator glorifies them; who can find fault with 
them?’!5 The saying is surely directed against Gnosties, 


10 M. Ps. 899: wd ap qh, derived from Gen. 28,11: "p4 
nip WANK; v. Gen. r. 68, 11, where this sentence is omitted ; Pirke, 
R.EL,, ch. 35. 

iL M, Ps. 172; Lev. r. 5.8: DP YA On ON | Ma AMS Yay yn 
pbpd ypen py ONNI NN MN|P DYN ONW. A similar saying by 
¥, Josiah ; M. Ps. 366 f,, Gen. r, 29. 4, Pes. B. 1524: nN mined ow 
Dy Spay nmynna JONI ; some MSS. read 7/397 instead of ON. 

2 Tanh, i, 215: dsapnd wyna wax NXdw oad obdoa mx rap 
WHA IH, v. Gen. r. 97, Gen. r. 100. 2, jer. Kel. 323, Ket. 35a. R. Josiah, 
instead of R. Judah; v. also the saying of Jose NW, Gen. r. 65. 18 
ead snDyINY YS YN ON, Tank. iii, 82; R. Nathan prind 4d ma xd 
4NVI, Tanh. iv. 165 ‘NWI NN D'YIND, ib., 167 NI Mwyd; M. Sam. 
120 9a Sy prond. 

13 Gen. yr. 68. 2; v. also p. 556. Anonymous, Sarah says: NIN 7D 
xdosoma pap map wx md mb on wa yo Map mn 
mndyx “2 IN; v. also R. Abba b. Kahana, M. Sam. p’DD PINIDI MR, 
R, Jonathan b. Eliezer, Gen. r, 61 NII JNNID Wd, Tanh. i. 190 
ox by DMO. ONY ‘The righteous trust in their Creator’ (R. 
Hijja b. Abba), Tanh. i. 163, R. Hanina b. Isaac Jaw nwK NSS wR 
PHA ANWNAY yanw Wd bs wa semis you. 

M¢@ Gen. r. 30. 8, 64.64: Maw 1’ 2 POS FAY &PIN MW PNY A 
WWV3 AS CAIN VIA; RJ. b. L. says: INVA MAN DAIS Van Dw fay 
Tanh, i. 119, and Gen. r. 95. 2. 

15 Gen. r. 188; v. also, p. 99: "D) sobpo jNVA jf Wy [MAW INN 
‘oY OFA jn’. 
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who found fault with and criticized the creation of God. RB. 
Hleazar explains Gen. 4.16: ’n »abp pp xy ‘and Cain went 
from before God’, 182122 NOTNy DDS ‘as one who cheated 
and deceived God’.4® R. Levi accuses the serpent of having 
slandered God.” He found further Akabja b. Mehalalel’s 
famous saying '* indicated in Eccles. 12.1: ‘Remember thy 
Creator, i.e. God.’ R. Phinehas b. Hama says of Eve: 
‘She added to God’s commandment, and was ready to 
fulfil her Creator’s will.’ }® Further, to Gen. 49. 2, syne 
byw dx, he says: ‘ Your father Israel is (like) God! As God 
is a Creator of worlds,so Israel created worlds.’ ®° R. Berekhja 
makes all the trees of the garden talk to Adam, saying : ‘Lo, 
the thief, he has stolen the mind of his Creator; he has stolen 
the mind of his Lord!’?! Very often in anonymous homilies.?* 
In a sermon based on Job 4.17: ‘Can a human being be 
more just than his Creator? Can he be purer than his 
Creator.’ ?*> ‘The just are like their Creator.” ** Abraham 
preaches to his contemporaries: ‘What do ye want of God, 
who sits high above? Did He say to you, “Go, trouble, and 
supply Me with food?” Behold, He is the Creator; He is 
supplying you!’* David says: ‘ God, too, gives evidence on 

16 Gen. r. 202, Pes. 160.4, Lev. r. 10. 4 read Eleazar bar Simon. The 
chronology does not fit in M. Ps. 100. 2, Tanh. 1. (M872) 25. 

7 Gen. r. 172; 9NNAS AMIDST Tow Dn; M. Ps. 10: 7DN wNIn 


Wha by yw nw ; Tanh. iii. 47; Exod. r. 3. 14. 

‘18 Aboth iii. 1; j. Sota, 18a; Lev. r. 18; Eccles. 12. 1; Lam. r. 17. 

19 Gen. r. 38 f. 

20 Gen. r. 98. 4 to modi NWI; v. also R. Abbahu, Gen. r. 9. 2, and 
R. Tanhuma, Eccles. r. 3.11, M. Ps. 244, Gen. r. 3. 7. 

\2l Gen. r. 140; v. Ps. 36.12: mea dan = meow dy myonow dan, 177, 
only WIT MNYT AT XI NT, Pes. B. 142 3, 

22 y, above, sub Dow Sw rid, sub no. 12. 

28 Gen. r. 555, Pes. B. 1238, M. Sam. 98: TNT PS¥ ‘an bys byes 
min eep mien 

24 Gen. r. 67.7; R. Eleazar b. Jose; v. also Tanh. 3. 31, ‘Noah was 
called just because he supplied food to God’s creatures; therefore he 
became like his Creator ’ (INNI23 nmwya). Ib., i. 182, ‘Jacob was a partner 
with his Creator in everything’ (NTI oy AMY). The wicked, how- 
ever, oNIAS my O25 mn Nd, M. Ps. 427. 

25 Tanh. i. 99. 
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my behalf; and says, “The Lord has chosen for Him a man 
according to His heart (1 Sam. 13.14)”; he (David) put his 
name together with that of his Creator’ (xmad we ny21).”6 
David says: ‘Stir up my honour before the honour of my 
Creator ; my honour is nothing before the honour of my 
Creator.’ 2” ‘Our duty is to praise and magnify our 
Creator.’** There is a dialogue between God and Jeremiah. 
God: ‘If thou descendest with (Israel) to Babylon, I remain 
here; or if thou remainest here, I go with them to Babylon.’ 
Jeremiah: ‘If I went with them, what good can I be to 
them? Let their Creator (1n"73) go with them, and He will 
help them!’ Three times did the nations of the world 
rejoice, and said: ‘Now can Israel dispute with their 
Creator?’°° Finally, we notice that even heathens used 
this term in speaking of God.*! R. Johanan sat before the 
Babylonian synagogue of Sepphoris and preached there. 
An official (xn2"8) passed and the scribe did not rise before 
him. The slaves of the Archon wanted to punish R. 
Johanan, but their master commanded them: ‘ Leave him 
alone, he is engaged with the Law of his Creator !’ * 


(17) >a 
‘The Chosen One.’ 33 


36 M. Px. 4. 

27M. Ps. 184, 298; Pal. Ber. (8. 1) 2p; Lam. r. 2. 22 (p. 120); Ruth r. 
6 1; Pes. B. 63a: ‘RWI Wa sn mba NAD [NX ; v. also Bloch in 
H, Cohen, Judaica, 165. 

28 M. Ps. 3881. The relation between God and world. 

29 Pes. B. 1184; Lam. r., Intr., p. 34, 

30 Pes. B. 768; R. Samuel b. Nahmani, Cant. D:pnep ian; Num. r. 
10.1; Lev. r. 27. 

31 Pal. Ber. 5.1 PYDY NIN AMID (vépos) NIOWID MINDW. 

32 y, further for the use of this term S. E. R. 97. Until that time 
(Abraham) did not yet recognize his Creator, v. to\MNVI VIN above note 14, 
and p. 180 axa pA mwys oamyn own odio 721 aad) non, 


and Pirke R. E. 61 IV [184 my I WW Nn AV AwpN. In this work 
we find the term about six times, cf. chaps. 11 (three times), 13, 21, 27, 
48 (twice) 1x2 Ow. 

33 Tanh. iil. 74; v. Gen. r.ch. 8: ‘ Anearthly king does not allow others 
to wear his titles, e.g. Augustus, God calls Israel onde’, Ps. 82.6; Dn 
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(18) man bya 

‘The Master of the House.’ Simon b. Zoma, when 
beholding the crowds in Jerusalem, used to say: ‘ Blessed 
be He who created all these in order to serve me!’ Like- 
wise he used to point out the difference between a good and 
a bad guest. The latter does not thank the Lord of the 
House, the former is grateful for every gift, every trouble, 
and every service offered him. There can be no doubt 
that Ben Zoma meant under the good guests the faithful, 
and under the bad guests the Gnostics, who found faults 
and blasphemed the Lord of the House, i.e. God.’ ** 
R. Tarphon in his famous saying of the shortness of the 
day, the greatness of the task, the sluggish workmen and 
the urging master of the house, saw in the master of 
the house none else but God. The master of the house, 
like the king, is a most popular figure in the Haggada, 
just as in the parables of the Stoics,** and in that of the 
Gospels.*7 Some of these contribute a good deal to our 
knowledge of the Rabbinic conception of the divinity, and, 
therefore, must be dealt with here. ‘The master of the 
house has two cows; one is strong, the other is weak. 
Upon which does he put the yoke? On the former. God, 
the man 5y2, tests the righteous, the strong ones,’ 8 
R. Aha®® illustrates the idol worshippers by the simile of 
nan 5yad msn aeinn ‘the stranger (the idols) remove the 
master of the house’ (God). R. Helbo depicts the relation 
of God to Israel in the parable of the orphan and the 
man 5ya. The orphan was brought up and supplied with 
Deut. 4. 7,and God is also called by the same name, Job 9.4; DYN or 71, 
ef, Cant. 5. 10, 5. 1: WWI=ib. 15 and Deut. 7.6, 7 and ‘DN, Jer, 3. 12, 
Ps, 50.5, WIP Is. 6. 3, Lev. 19.2. 

34 Pal. Ber. ix. 1; Tosefta Ber. vii. 2, pp. 14-15; B. Ber. 58. 

85 Aboth ii. 15. 

36 Epictet iii, 22.4, 27.19, the olxodermdrns. 

37 Luke 12. 39, Matt. 18. 27; v. also Theophilus ii.17; Tert., De cultu 
fem., ii. 10. 


38 R, Eleazar b, Pedath, Gen. r. 32.3; Gen. r, 55. 2. 
89 Deut. r. 2. 13, v. also Jelamdenu, Genesis ed. Griinhut 268: 11Y 


poo NN AIA MIA byI> MN sein. 
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everything by the latter. The same orphan boasted of 
having deserved all by his work and in lieu of his wages. 
The master of the house says: ‘Truly, all that you enjoyed 
is for the pail of water you have drawn, for the piece of 
wood you have hewn, but your real wages are kept by me.’ 
God is the master of the house, Israel the orphan, the goods 
of this world for the sufferings, but the real reward is kept 
for the world to come.*® Another teacher speaks of a master 
of the house and thieves who were caught drinking wine. *! 
The master of the house says: ‘May ye enjoy yourselves, 
put please put the bottles in their right place. God is the 
man 5y3, the brethren of Joseph the thieves; they are com- 
manded to return Joseph to Palestine. R. Levi explains the 
reason for Israel being compared with wheat, and says: 
‘God is the master of the house, Moses his steward, Israel 
is the wheat, which is carefully counted,’ *# 
(19) maa dya 
‘ Confederate.’ * 
(20) wt bya 

‘Accuser. R. Eleazar ha Kappar enumerates this too 
among his seven names of God.** We find this name earlier 
in a saying of R. Eleazar b. Azarja: ‘Woe unto us because 
of the day of judgement! Woe unto us because of the day 
of rebuke! When Joseph the Just, who was a mere human 
being, rebuked his brethren, they could not stand his rebuke: 
God, who is a judge, an accuser, and sits on the Throne of 
Judgement, and judges each person, how much more shall 
we not be able to stand before Him ?’* 


40 Deut, r. 3. 7. 4° Deut. r. 8. 5. 


42 Pes. yr. 32 B and parall. Cant.r. 7.3; v. also Pes. B. 1994; M. Ps, 
pp. 481, 482, 514, and others. 


 Aboth R. N, i. 17,66. R. Eliezer: syn ‘Dy Spy ane vo vad yt 
yma bya. 

44 Aboth iv. 22. 

4 Gen. r. 93.11: Inv 53 PPT NDI by se 7 Sym PT ww apn 
ved syoyd odie on awa 53 PRY YI N’Y INN; v. Tanh. i. 207. R. Eleazar 
b. Simon in the name of R. E. b, A. somewhat differently : W’2pN Nw 


sina ainay w2 ywyo > aod) man yo sms tnx 52 py nonnn 
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(21) on dya 


(22) mawnn bya 


‘Lord of thoughts, Who knows the thoughts of all’ 
Judah b. Tabbai, or Simon b. Shetah uses this name when 
saying WNT MND pra NT mawno Syay yown Saw.47 


(23) maxdo bya 


‘Employer. R. Eleazar and R. Tarphon, both use the 
same term in emphasizing the certainty of the payment of 
reward,*® 


(24) navman dys 


‘Lord of Judgement.’ *° God loveth judgement (Ps, 37. 28) 
because He is called uawnn bys, ef. Isa. 30.18, God Says : 
‘I am called nawon Sys, I try to send my hand forward 
against Esau, but I cannot do so unless I have rewarded 
him the small commandment he performed in this world.’ *° 


synyd mda a pay most nos nn by. 421 on ayy; Tanh, v. 


10 on Deut. 3. 26: mysnw an poy sein naa by pst Sya 9b on 
sno nan ba. The ps dya is not Adam, as Buber thought, 
note 32, but God! 

*© The Babylonian Amora, Rabbah uses the legal axiom, MYO DIW PN 
wn byn D2 VID, v.b Ket. 18a; B. K. 107a; B.M.34,54; Gittin 
5lB; Shebuot 428 ; which can be and is applied to describe man’s relation 
to God, v. already Seneca, De benefic., v.21, and Mare. Aurel. 10. Heis the 
worst debtor, who reproaches his creditor. 

‘7 Mekh. 1004; v. b. Sanh. 37B read MNDYND YW; v. Tosefta Sanh. 
ch. 8, p. 426,1,24; Pal. Sanh. iv. 9 also M2wnd yA; v. J. Derenbourg, 
Essai sur Vhistoire, p. 149. 

 Aboth ii.14 and 16: nba raw 75 ndbwew ; v. also vi.5: 817 TON 
snipe row 9d nbeew qnixbo bya. 

4° Tanh, i. 185. 50 Tanh. ii. 83. 
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(25) monn bya 


‘Lord of Consolations.’ This name is used inthe old bless- 
ing said in the house of the mourners: ‘ Our brethren, who 
are suffering and pained by this sad event, make up your 
mind concerning this! This is standing (sc. the common lot 
of man) for ever. It is a path designed since the six days 
of creation. Many have drunk (se. of this cup), and many 
shall drink it. The lot of the latter ones is as that of the 
former. Our brethren, may the Lord of Consolations comfort 
you. Blessed be He, who comforts the mourners.’ 4 


(26) odsyn bya 


‘Lord of the World’, used by Philo, and in the Me- 
khilta,** ney ody dyay mb aw san prose obama ow aby 
mia xdw y35 ‘in order that the lowly people should not say, 
“ Because He is the God, the Lord of the world, therefore 
he acts in all things against law and right”’ Surely the 
Haggadist reproduces here the actual words of contem- 
porary Gnostic teachings. 


(27) yopan Syn, or mvp 


‘Lord of Pledge, or Pledges.’ R. Aha says: ‘God is the 
owner of pledges (with reference to Gen. 21.1). Amalek 
deposited bundles of thorns, and He returned him the same. 
Sarah deposited pious and good deeds, and God returned 
her the same.’ *® 

(28) pvonna dy3 


‘Lord of Mercy.’ °° R, Nehemja, the father-in-law of 
R. Levi, said: yo pyre: sy adnn mwas nprd ovonnn bya px nbd 


5l vy. Ket. 88; Judah b. Nahmani, the Meturgeman of R. Simon b. 
Lakish. 

52 v, also above, sub odin VTS, or odin. 

53 De decal. ii. 189 ; Geffcken, loc. cit., p. xxvii. 

54 Mekh. R.5.b.J5., p. 2. 

55 Gen. r. 53. 5; ed. Theod. 560; M. Sam., ch. 18; Pes. r. 1814. 

56 vy, also above DSO AN. 
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woon ‘The Lord of Mercy does not punish the soul before 
he punishes man’s wealth ’.5’ 


(29) ayaa Spa 


‘Lord of Oath. In a legend ** we read: ‘God says to 
Moses, “In case Jethro says a word about your oath, tell 
him the Lord of Oath has already released me from it”? 


(30) maa 


‘High. This term is one of the oldest in Rabbinic 
theology. In our sources it occurs almost exclusively in 
the Halakha, and here also in very ancient parts. It seems 
that in the period of the Tannaim and Amoraim this name 
or designation was already antiquated. In old texts m2) is 
opposed to pwn, e.g. M. Kid. i. 6, ovn> inansa mad inven, 
or put together like Pal. Peah, i. 3, pyaind omy mass cnx. 
We find it in the language of both schools of Shammai and 
Hillel. 8. Eleazar b. Azarja also uses this term. There 
are also some instances of the use of this term in the 
Haggada.* 

(31) oda minaa 


‘The Height of the World’ Eccles. 12. 5, wa" ANAI0 OI 
(also of the high they shall be afraid) is explained, 72:0 03 


87 Pes, B. 658; Pes. r. ch, 17 O93) PYN, ed. Buber, p.6; Lev. r.ch.17; 
Ruth r., v. Buber’s note in Pes. B. 5, 71. 

58 Bxod. 1. 4.4: Sya > ype AMNawa yo oda rainy qb 7Ow on 
Aa me yy ads jo ome wna Ayawn. 

59 B, AZ. 528, 68a; b. Pes, Peah 1.3; Nazir 6.1. 

8 Sifre, § 104: 8p 139 59 nx OMS oNVT DIN PS MDI DON AD 
yoos Sy on nvnd 2m ooN aw 37D, 114. The service of God in the 
Temple is called M2) NAY, pal. Sanh. 258; R. Zeira, Pal. Nazir 514 
may xb oand ann xin maa pw (on); Num. r. 8.4 oyna wenn 
max any. 

si y, R. Avira, or R. Eleazar b. Sota, 5 a: Sava AX ALN MA XW; 
Tanh, iii, 72 woSwa mar AwyI A/apN AyY AMIN; and M. Lam. 19 
nby Sw maa; to Eccles. 12,5 svma Dd Sw imam. 


F 
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xno m’no ody bw «he was afraid of the highest of the 
world, the King of all kings.’ 


(32) AMI 


‘Might.’ This term is also older than the Tannaitic period, 
and occurs mostly in sayings of that period. It is generally 
-used to emphasize the doctrine that Moses did not enjoin 
the commandments of his own authority, but m2 ‘=D 
‘from the mouth of the all-powerful, Almighty’. The 
repeated reference to this phrase alludes to grave doubts and 
scepticism on the part of powerful heretic movements as 
to the reception of the Law from Sinai. The name is also 
used in other connexions.* In the later Midrashim the term 
occurs mostly in passages copied from older works.® 


(33) ovodya Sy 


‘The Great One of the Worlds. Gen. 21. 8, 1 Anwn, 
is explained with reference to Deut. 30. 9,° by R. Judah b. 
Simon and R: Jose b. Hananiah as meaning that God was 
also present. It is difficult to reconcile this Haggada with 
the doctrine of God’s omnipresence. God is everywhere 
present. It is no wonder that some corrected the text 
in poy ‘> ‘the great of the world were present at the 


62 v. Eccles, r. 12. 8: /2/PN AND nb by sna pa ; v. also Midrash, 
Yalk, Daniel, § 1064, 1dyy2 M2 NIN AAPM AyY mMNA, ef. Tanh. B. 
iii, 72. 

88 Mekh.26.4: 733 ‘AD NWN ond TORwIY; ib. 71.4, R. Akiba PN 
mon ap aw xby vas; 772, 54270 By xdoN nwo se dy yos Nd; 


8.N. 112, R. Ishmael MMNAIN 8D AWNd TONDw; ib. 46 ‘AD ban dy 
MND HY Nw) WwW; TK. 32,S Deut. 9Ndx nad wine ‘py Nd 
man ‘DY. 

8 Mech. 598: M1332 qbom N¥; v. also 604; ib. 664 PWD TWD 
main was mat; ALR. N. 37 TAI YI; B. Sota, 37a R. Meir 
mad pores. 

 Tanh, i, 196, ii. 68, iv. 35, 41, 42, 91, 163, v 31; M. Lam. 38; Pes. B. 
20a, 86 B, 618, 1264, 166.4; M. Ps. 317, 395, 415 ; Exod. r. 50.2; SER. 
91, 198; P.R. E. chaps. 5, 16, 41. 

88 Gen. r. ch. 50; ed. Th. 565. 
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banquet.’ Yet the more difficult reading is corroborated 
by another Haggada. R. Isaac teaches that ‘the Great of 
the Worlds’ was present at the funeral of Jacob. Here, 
in order to obviate a mistake, another old reading (nx! 
jew) has: ody mn Naz (‘ the Glory of the Everlasting’).°” 


(34) aby Sw ixy dads 
‘The Eye of the World.’ This term occurs twice in a 
Midrash * of R. Aha, whom we know as very clever in 
forming names of God; he speaks of the five Kings who 
fought the Eye of the World, God. 


(35) 3 

‘Beloved.’ When R. Hijja b. Ada died, the nephew of 
Bar Kappara and R. Simon b. Lakish, delivered funeral 
addresses based on Cant. 6.2: ‘My Beloved is gone down 
into his garden, to the beds of spices, to feed in the gardens 
and to gather lilies’. ‘wt (my beloved), ie. God; 1, 
i.e. the world ; owan naviyd, ie. Israel ; 0°12 mynd, i.e. the 
nations of the world, to gather the lilies; i.e. the pious, 
whom he removes from their midst.™ 


(36) a 

‘Judge. The term opx was identified by R. Simon b. 
Johai with py (judge). Thus he substituted for onde oa 
Gen. 6. 2, n'2" %22, and cursed all those who translated 
weds 102.70 ‘This is in agreement with R. Simon b. Johai’s 
rule >" xbx onds px.” His teacher, R. Akiba, denies the 
saying of some of his generation: ‘There is neither judge- 
ment nor judge’, by emphasizing, ‘ Yes, there is judgement, 


67 Gen. vr. ch. 100. 6. 
8 Gen, rch. 41; ed. Th. 401: 199 5353 qynb xde ged wea od 


now Sw, and 412. 
69 vy. Pal. Ber. 2.8 ; Cant. r. on 6.2; v. also Tanh. iii 74. 
7 Gen. r. ch, 36 ; Th, 247, 7 Mekhilta la, MRSJ., p. 6. 
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and there is a Judge’, i.e. God."* This conception of God’s 
judgeship is one of the most important aspects of our 
doctrine, and will be dealt with at length in a following 
chapter. Here may be repeated the saying of R. Eleazar b. 
Azarja: ‘He is a Judge, and Accuser, who is seated on the 
Throne of Judgement and judges each person individually ’. 
R. Simon b. Johai says: ‘Blessed be the true Judge, before 
whom is no injustice or respect of person’.* The attribute 
of God’s justice, and the doctrine of reward and punishment 
are closely allied with this name. God as Judge is also the 
source of moral law, justice, and righteousness. 


(37) aon 


‘He.’ In several sayings God is called xin ‘He’, without 
any other designation or explanation. Hillel has a saying: 
ay it yorbyphy, does He require their praise?™* R. Meir 
says: ‘He will perform miracles and mighty deeds, and ye 
shall stand, keeping silence.” R. Eleazar b. Pedath, in his 
often-repeated saying : 7 33 NIT “wv Dip 59,76 KR, Aha 
also adopted this name.” Pythagoras likewise used the 
name ‘Ipse’ for the Godhead, v. Cicero, De natura deorum, 
1, 5, L. Dukes, Or. Ltblatt, 1849, 396. 


(38) xm307 


‘Faith.’ This term is mentioned very rarely, and it is 
doubtful whether it was known to Palestinian Jews as well 
as to Babylonian Jews.”® 


7 Gen. r. ch. 26; Th. 252, and parall. 

7 Gen. r. 98, end: TNX 53 pT NOD Sy aeny pt Sym pe any 
“INN; v. above pT Sy. 

74 Sifre Deut., § 304; PIBD OD Nwor May PRY nox yh WI. 

74 pal. Sukka, 5.4; b. Sukka, 53 a. . 

% Mekh. 294: PID VOH ONS ANA ODI no? AwWY RIN 
Ppniw» ; v. also Tanh. iii. 71 Syn3 XW. Mishna, M. K. iii.5 Nw bays 
WN, Gen. r. 37, 4; Esther r. ch. 1. 

7 Gen. r. 51, p. 533, and paral). 7 Gen. r. 63, p. 678. 

*8 b. Shabbath, 108. 
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(39) odin on 79 

‘ Life of the Worlds’. This term, expressing the attribute 
of God’s eternity, is bound to take a spacious place in 
Rabbinic theology. It is, with the doctrines of omni- 
presence and omnipotence, the unbridgeable contrast 
between the Jewish doctrine of God, on one side, and all 
the other religions, primitive and higher as well, on the 
other side; the proper place of its treatment will be in one 
of the next chapters. 

(40) pan 


‘The Wise’. God is called wise, ef. Job 9, 4.°° Some 
see this name indicated in Eccles. 8.1; cf. Prov. 3. 19.° 
(41) Yon 
‘The Pious. The Haggada which attempts to demon- 
strate the idea of the imitatio det by pointing out that 
Israel is called by the same names as his Maker, puts 
together nds (v. no. 9), 1 (v. above, no, 35), D3n (v. above, 
no. 40), 1n2 (Vv. above, no. 17), and on. God is called 
yon, ef. Jer. 8. 12; Israel Ps, 50. 5.22 Sifre Dt. § 49, 
on xpi n’apn An, 
(42) ne 
‘The Pure.’ In the allegorical homily on the red heifer 
we read 170, i.e. ‘God’, based on Hab, 1. 13.8% 


(43) 2 or od dw ino 


‘Good’, or ‘the Goodness of the World.’ The eulogy, 
dun Hn W513, expresses this attribute of God to be met 
with in all higher religions.** The identification 20 
= n/apn is taught by R. Meir standing at the grave side of 


79 As to the pronunciation of ‘f or ‘NM there were many disputes among 
the codifiers and liturgical scholars of the Middle Ages, v. Marmorstein, 
Say in mS men, Budapest, 1926, p. 212. 

80 Tanh. iii. 74. 

81 Pes, B. 8364; Eccles. r. 8.1; Num. r.19, 4. 

82 Tanh. iii. 74; v. M. Ps. B.123 ; cf. Ps. 86. 2, and ib., p. 372. 

8 Tanh. iv. 120 and parall, 8 Gen.r. 57, ed. Th. 613, 
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his teacher Elisha b. Abuja. Again, in a statement which 
groups the things which are called 210, e.g. God, Torah, 
Moses, and Israel.2° The name of God is based on 
Ps, 145.9. The name 120 or m7 ‘of the world’, occurs 
in a saying of R. Simon b. Halafta, saying: ‘The arrogant 
prevailed over the pious, and more so over the Goodness of 
the World.®? 
(44) 7 

‘Friend’ Six are called friends, among them God; 

ef, Is. 5, 1.88 
(45) maywno poy 

‘He who knows the thoughts’ of men; v. above, sub 
mavno bya. R. Jose b. Halafta has a saying [pal. Sanh, 
1.1] pwaxn imap pra maw ya eds nin oy on PR 
nod ape art pady pbapn, 


(46) ood ayy 


‘Creator of the World’, or shortened “y¥Y, used very 
frequently, especially to denote man’s relation to God, and 
occurs in Tannaitic as well as in Amoraic sources, The 
Hebrew Testament of Naphtali has the passage *°: ‘x po 
12 API Way) YA NanN Oy ponx yw. The Alfabetha of 
Sira says: ryv> ywyn: 2d nx no» ‘Let him reveal his 
heart and deeds to his Creator’. Stoics and Philo often 
use the parable of the potter (also 7¥") in their teleological 
proofs of God’s existence.21 This parable is very often 
repeated in the Haggada.®? Great is, says R. Judan, the 
power of the seers, for they can compare the figure with 
the artist. Generally some homilists found fault with 


85 j. Hag. 77¢; Ruth r. 6. 13. 86 B. Men. 538; M. Ps. B. 510. 

87 j. Taan. 2.1; Pes. B. 1614. 

88 Sifre Deut., § 352, p. 115; b. Men. 635; Pirke R. Hakadosh, vi. 38, 
ed. Schénblum, 17 s. 

88 ed. Wertheimer, MW 71D ‘N23, ii. 9. % Or. Brit. Mus. 5399, 813. 

3 De decal. ii, 189 ff. ; Geffeken, loc. cit., xxvii. 

% vy, Gen. r. 34, 1, ibid. 14.7; Pes. r. ch. 24. 1254. 

3 Gen. r. 27.1; v. also M. Ps. 28; Eccles, r, 2. 24, 8. 1, 
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people who dare to put the created thing higher than the 
Creator, or artist.°* The teachers speak of >i) N'wRID TNT 
ndy,2> and men ayy, or 18.28 The name is connected 
with the idea of doing the Creator’s will, or annoying Him.” 


(47) ob Sw van 


‘The Unique of the World’. This name we meet in a 
saying of Ben Azzai, who preaches that Israel was not sent or 
driven into exile until he denied ody yn. RB. Judan 
preserved a homily of Aquilas, which teaches that God is 
worthy to be called God (mx). A king is being eulogized 
before he built public buildings for the city (dnpécia), or 
before he presented honours (zpoxon7). The ody by enim 
is different. First he does, then he is praised..° R. Judah 
b. Simon explains Gen. 3. 22 tnx by doy de ryn30 
Similarly snmx3, Gen. 49. 16; Dan? is like nb>w bw mm, 
‘who needs no help in battle’; finally, Job 14. 4: jm’ 1 
amy xb xon ny ‘who gives the pure out of the im- 
pure ?’ like Abraham of Terah, Hezekiah of Ahaz, Mordecai 
of Shimei, Israel of the nations? The ny by mmm 
= 1nx.2 BR. Phinehas b. Hama ascribes God’s justice, 
R. Juda Halevi b. Shalom, God’s omniscience to His 
uniqueness, i.e. His being nhy Sw win. We find further 
in answer to questions like ? nxt nwy ‘np, or 243 My D, not 
n’apn, but ody Sw rm 4 


% R. Hoshaja, Gen. r. 24. 1; R. Samuel b. Nahman 1.3; M. Ps. 12p, 
and Buber, p. 111, Wisdom of Solomon, 15, 16. 

% v, Mw ‘N32, ed Wertheimer, i. 9; pal. Ber. 1. 5. 

96 b, Ber. 11, B. 

7 vy, Ruth r. 3.1; b. Ber. 174; R. Johanan b. Nappaha, 

% Lam. r. 1.1. 

*° Gen. r. ch. 1; Th., p. 10. The same idea is expressed by Ben Azzai 
and R. Simon b. Johai ; v. also Pes. B. 308; Pes, r. 218; Num. r. 12.5; 
Tanh. NWP 17. 

100 Gen. r. 21. 5, Th. 200. 

' Gen. r. 98. 18, 99.11; R. Joshua b. Nehemiah, Midrash ha-Gadol, 
Gen. 742; Num. r. 10. 5. 

* Pes. B. 298 and parall; v. also O°) } YD, ed. Buber, p. 45. 

3 Tanh. B. i. 97, ii. 9. 

4 Tanh. B. iv. 103, 104; v. also iii. 30. 
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(48) nby de wnnoa ae 


‘He who dwells in the hidden places of the world.’ 
R. Simon b. Lakish explains Job 24. 15: ‘“ The eye also of 
the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, saying, ‘ No eye shall 
see me’, and disguiseth the face.” Thou shalt not say: 
“He who sins with his body is an adulterer ;” even he who 
sins with his eyes is also an adulterer, as it is said, “ The 
eye is an adulterer. He sits and waits for the twilight, for 
the evening” (Prov. 7. 9). He does not know that He who 
sitteth in the Secret (1nD3) appoints (nw) watchmen to make 
known his intentions (np = DWyp>2).’ > 


(49) » 


v. above, sub obs, and chapter 1. 


(50) pb Sw re 


‘The righteous of the world.’ The righteous will see 
God and God the righteous.® 


(51) od bw yas 


‘The Glory of the World.” This name is very frequent 
in the Targumim (7), but rare in Rabbinic writings. 
We met the name in connexion with opdyn on.” In 
Tannaitic sources we have o> wv ras for omby.8 RB. Anja 
b. Susi says: rnI3 mp yn wibdnr odiyn paw onye.? Very 
often speaking of God, 33 or T1239 or 17123 is substituted. 


5 Pes. r. ch. 24. 1248; Lev. r. 23. 12. 

5M. Ps. ch. 11.1013,: 5y ym ody Sy er op ey on nbs 
oe Sw one arm ody. 

7 vy, above, sub no. 39, p. 85. 

8 Mekh. 58a; v. esp. 604. R, Joshua b. Hananja : by yW3a52 inde» 
pow. 

3 Gen. r. Th. 28. 

10 Tanh. B.i. 69: ‘Dy Jaa nnanw ‘bw; ii. 101: 8 A’2pm WOR 
“nasa JIN; v. also iv. 17 and 18; Midr. Ps., Buber, 209: ADIT NOAM 
y711199 ; Pirke R. Eliezer, chaps. 10, 26, and 53 ; Seder Elijahu r., p. 53. 
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(52) ndyde inwas 


‘The Secret of the World.’ It is doubtful whether this 
can be regarded asa name. The name occurs only once, 
and means the secrets of the world, i.e. of creation and 
theosophy, which must not be revealed. 


(53) Sener dw rad 


‘The Heart of Israel.’ R. Hijja b. Abba proves that 
God is called the heart of Israel from Ps. 73. 26.” 


(54) pap 


‘Who understands.’ Occurs in the Mishna™ in the list 
of names enumerated by R. Eleazar ha-Kappar. 


(55) xndyt sar 


‘The Supplier of the World.’ In Cant. 7. 4 amen non’ Ox 
we read the remark: xodby1 xi son xd; cf. Ps. 23.14 


(56) odin mm spNw 1 


‘He, who spake and the world was,’ This is one of the 
characteristic Tannaitic terms for God. Almost in all cases 
where this Name occurs one can assume that the saying is of 
Tannaitic origin. Some of the oldest Scribes known to us by 
name used it. Yetit has been discovered in an old Sumerian 
Psalm, therefore must be very old. ‘Overpowering, exalted, 
at Thy word which created the world, Lord of Lords, Lord 
of the Word of Life, Father, Shepherd, &e.?° Owing to 
the discovery of this ancient name in Sumero-Babylonian 
literature, we can trace the origin of this term to the oldest 
stage of religious thought. 


Up. Hag. 13 a. 
12 Cant. r. 5. 2; Tanh. B. i. 137; Pes. B. 468; Lam. r., ed. Buber, 13. 
13 Aboth iv, 22. 4% Cant. r. 7. 6. 


18 Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 127, 
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(57) ... mye YD 
‘He who heard ’, scil. the prayers of Abraham, Isaac, &c. 
The name was invoked in great public distress or serious 
calamities. and is to be found in the ancient order of service 
for Public Fast days as described in the Mishna (Taanith il. 
3 ff), v. Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 83, Ritus, p. 122f., 
Kaufmann, Gres. Schriften, iii. 517. 


(58) m7 MI wy nN jww wD 


‘He who caused His Name to dwell in this House.’ 
According to R. Helbo, the priestly division, that left on 
Saturday the service of the Temple greeted the entering 
division with the words: may He, who caused his Name 
to dwell in this place, grant you love and affection, peace 
and friendship.!¢ 


(59) pvadion ‘abn bp 


‘King of all kings.’ The Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha offer many parallels to this name.!’ In all cases 
without n’apn. Our sources add in the majority of cases 
this latter term, which, as will be seen afterwards, belongs 
to a later period. The name occurs in the earliest sources, 
and we are entitled to assume that 7’1pn is a later addition, 
to distinguish between God and the Roman or another 
emperor, who aspired to this honoured, ancient title. 
The original name was Nin 13 o'2d5nn dy Tn, the latter 
words have been frequently added to nipon, ony and other 
names. The Apocrypha offer also instances of sin 72 yy? 
or Nin Pa ody on? ‘King of all kings’ is used by the 
oldest authorities in our sources. 


4b, Ber. 124, NINN DID Iw" RA AN Mal ww NX aww 
ny order MINS). Other Names beginning with "9 are: JIA 
WMI, v. Zunz, Ritus, p. 9; and wsmaxd ooo awywp. 

7 Bousset, loe. cit., 360. 18 Jub, 22, 27. 

19 Enoch i. 77. 1. The Hebrew text of the Test. Naph., ch. ix, has 
i/3pPN, most probably a later addition. 
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(60) py 


‘Abode.’ The name jin is used especially in oaths,” and 
was derived from Deut. 33. 27 and Ps. 90.1. R. Isaac 
explains similarly to R. Jose b. Halafta’s interpretation of 
the name npnn: We do not know whether jy» is the abode 
of the world, or the world is His abode ; from Ps. 90.1, one 
can learn that God is the abode of the universe.”) This 
exegesis, surely, is far from pantheistic conceptions. It 
endeavours to emphasize the doctrine of God’s omni- 
preseuce, as will be shown in the attributes of God. 


(61) nope 


‘ Above’, or ‘High.’ This name is generally used tosignify 
that nothing happens on earth unless it is provided or 
ordered by God. R.Hannina b. Hama says : axe Api DIN js 
nbyndn pSy peasy o’ax nondn22 «A man does not hurt his 
finger below, unless it is deereed from Above.’ R, Samuel 
b. Nahmani makes the serpent say: DoD “Pay NINT WEN 
xnvdy 2° span xd725 «Is it possible for me to do some- 
thing which I was not commanded to do from Above?’ This 
was repeated and enlarged by R. Abba b. Kahana: jx ndryd 
vnbs a’xx ama man par Syd ends jo ox sos qeu wn 
Syybin 1S wmds o’ex ote 1233 mano maden par Abyndo 1b.% 
The three names mbyn, ony, and jrSy occur in the same 
sense. The saying of these teachers coincides with R. Simon 
b. Johai’s sentence : N*T¥N XD SOW “ydaD “Ne¥ IAN ‘ No bird 
is caught by the fowler without the consent of Heaven ’.* 
Another version of the saying reads : "x jw>y nyt yin prpyaAD 
poans wy ny yin ws poen:.26 The change between these 
terms appears noteworthy. 

20 y, my Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, ii. 69. 

21 Gen. r. 68 and further under Dippn. 

22 Cf. Ps. 37. 23 and Prov. 20. 24; b. Hullin, 73. 

3 Lev. r. 26.1; Num. r. 19. 2. 2 Fecles. r, 10,14 

2 Pes, B. 894; MS. Oxford. r. N72 5, Pal. Shebiith, 9.1; M73" ND 
y. Arukh, s,v. M13, Tos. A.Z. 168, 8. v. DIO, Eccles. r; poy DIN 


Esther r. ch. 3. 
26 M. Ps. 17. 
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Secondly, nbyn is used when the Scribes express or report 
man’s feelings for or speech against God, myn *nb27, or to 
avoid and weaken anthropomophism, e.g. myo dw py 
men 7.28 Thirdly, it stands for n0, e.g. nx wy nbn on 
ndynd yry,2? or jySy2° and in connexion with mbyn dy nap.2} 


(62) pipe 


‘Place. This name is often discussed. Some scholars 
see in it Hellenistic-Alexandrian influence,®? others derived 
it from the Bible,** a third view looks to a Persian origin. 
Bousset thought that this Name seems to have had its 
origin very late, although it occurs frequently in the 
Mishna. There is no trace, according to Bousset, of it in 
the literature of the first century.> Our investigation 
shows that Simon the Just,°* ¢. 8300 3.0.5, was the first of 
whom we know with certainty that he used this term. It is 
very significant for the date of the Targumim, as well as of 
the Gospels that neither nipon, nor its Greek (rézres), or 
Aramaic (N7NX) equivalents are used or known.” Our 
material shows that the oldest strata of the Tannaitic 
sources used nypen. A smal] Midrash called mon win 8 
preserved the report that mp o was the Name used by the 


27 Gen, r. 119, 572; Tanh. iii. 66 ; R. Simon b. Lakish ibid. v. 39; R. Joh. 
b. Nap.; Ms. Ps. 97, R. Aha. 

28 Num, r. 94, 29 Tanh, i. 4, v. 25. 

% Tanh. i.19: mdyo dey nyt auxd wpa. 

$l M. Ps, 177, R. Aha. 

32 Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, Stuttgart, 1838, p. 290 f.; Dahne, Gesch. Dar- 
siellung, pp. 72, 282 ; Siegfried, Philo, pp. 202, 204; Freudenthal, Heil. Studien, 
p.66; Geiger'’s Jiid. Zeitschrift, xi, p. 222; A. Berliner, Targum Onkelos, Berlin, 
1884, 102, note; Heinemann, MGW/J., 66, 1922, p. 310, note, who denies the 
use of DIPON in Hellenistic writings altogether. 

33 Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, iv. 424; Schiirer, Jahrbiicher fir prot. 
Theologie, ii. 1876, 168. 

34 KE. Landau, Synonyma fir Gott, Zurich, 1888, 41 ff. 

35 Die Religion des Judenthums,? 363. 

36 And not Simon b. Shetach, as Landau, loc. cit., 43, on which his 
theory of Persian origin is based, thought. 

37 Already noticed by Dalman, Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, p. 189. 

38 ed. Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 1914. 
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mun nowd wax, ie. the Synhedrion. The antiquity of 
some parts of this Midrash is corroborated by the use 
of pipon, and old material preserved in it,4° although the 
final redaction of the Midrash may be put in the Amoraic 
period. In the third century, when open was already 
displaced by the Amoraic term 7’3pn, the Haggadist R. Ami 
pondered on the meaning of this name. This also cor- 
roborates our contention that the change must have taken 
place in this century. The movements in favour of a 
change started earlier. It can be traced back to the last 
decades of the second century, when the sages were moved 
to give explanations or defend its use, as it was done by 
R. Jose b. Halafta, or according to others, by R. Meir.” 
For our purpose here it is sufficient to point out the 
antiquity of this Name, and its disappearance in the time of 
the earlier Amoraim. 
(63) Dia 


‘High’, ‘Heaven. Identical with why and pnw, and 
especially used in connexion with prayers, like wy nbn 


ona. 
(64) ody Sw anmp 


‘The Lordship of the world.” R. Phinehas b, Hama 
interprets the word mn by odw ow mn ond. 


(65) " 


‘My Lord’ RB. Jose b. Halafta speaks of now 0 ‘ Lord 
of Heaven’, in replying to a heathen: ‘We trust in the 


3° With reference to Middoth, v. 6: DIpOn 313; ef. also Mekh, 523. 

‘0 Marmorstein, ‘Die Nachrichten itiber Nekyomanteia in der altrab- 
binischen Literatur, in Z/NW. 22, 1923, p. 303, 

4‘ v., however, Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. 118; Rab Pealim, 123; Jellinek, 
Bet ha Midrash i, p. xx, certainly older than 1250. 

®@ Gen. r. 68; M. Ps. 90,10; Pes. r. 1078; Exod.r. 45.6; Pirke R. E., 
Tanh. B. ii., and according to Simon b. Zemach Duran, in his commen- 
tary on Aboth ii. 9, in the third chapter of Pal. Maccoth, which is, 
however, not to be found in the editions : v. now ed. Theodor, p. 777. 

#8 Gen, r. 65.5. 

4 Gen, r, 55.9; Tanh. i. 113; v. also Tanh. ii.38, R. Aha: tbap xby 
nyby inn. 
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Lord of Heaven, who will show us His countenance in the 
future world.* Corresponding to phyn pts and odyn pat 
we find also xobyt mn.!¢ 


(66) sy 
‘Witness.’ Eleazar ha-Kappar, in his list of God’s 
names, gives also this designation.” In the Tanhuma the 
question is raised : ‘Whence do we know that God is called 
wy?’ The reply refers to Jer. 29. 23: Wh Dia Ty) yoy ot.48 


(67) my 
‘High. This name, as one of the oldest, heads the list 
of God’s names enumerated in an old Midrash.” It is 
frequently used in Psalms and Pseudepigraphie writings. 
In our period it had already an archaic sound, but it 
was still used in a few instances. R. Aibo speaks of anaa 
mavdyn ny,°? or woy Sey pny mene xde5} 


(68) nay Sw rey 


‘The Wealthy of the World’ R. Tanhuma combines 
Deut, 3. 23 with Prov. 18. 23. The poor, who speaketh 
entreaties is Moses, who comes before his Creator with 
supplications. The rich, who answereth roughly is the 
Rich of the World, whose reply was, ‘Do not continue to 
speak to me any further. *? 


(69) ny bw spy 


‘The Ancient of the World.’ This name oceurs once. 
Its proper meaning is also a matter of conjecture owing to 


* Gen. 1.131; M. Ps. 30; M. Lam. 1.28; b. Ber. 6a NDSY NDT PdrAN, 

46 Gen. r, 272, 99,3; M. Ps. 236; M. Lam. r. 84. 

47 Aboth iv. 22. 48 Tanh, iii. 9. 

49 Agadath Shir ha-Shirim, ed. Schechter, Camb,, 1896, 9; Yalkut 
Makhiri, Ps. 974; Midrash Zutta, ed. Buber. 

50 Gen. r. 220; v. R. Berechja, 140: AOI ANY 3334; v. also Tanh. 
i.19: mbyo Sy nyt; Pes. B. 1604. 

51 M. Ps 267; v. also p. 344. 

52 Deut. r. 2.3; v. Sifre Deut., § 26. 
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the bad texts. Ruth r. reads: oma ex ON IN “4 
wnyna ss Sm oat 4 7d Spa Se ovnn ana oyna 
ody Sw.53 Valkut®! reads: jo “I IS “OO Ny oN 
oy Se opnys ono ban onain wx. The words speak 
of the ancient of the world. The term is identical with 
the well-known por pny, or NoY pny, v. also b. Ber. 174 
por pny ‘a7 yed wr ypoyer. 


(70) Dyn 
‘Maker.’ RK. Eleazar, the son of R. Jose, the Galilean, 
says: Twn sion poyed wow jomdxd ripw: an 5 


(71) D5 
‘Countenance.’ In sayings, as ONT NX ADI 73 yon ,56 


in order to avoid anthropomorphic ideas, or nw o257 bs, 
‘ All the deities are alike.’ 57 


(72) ooh ay 


‘The Rock of the Worlds. R. Simai in his prayers 
invokes God, as onda myx mmavinn mds onynan ba ms 
myxna ayy odin on «The Lord of all the creatures, God of 
praises, Rock of the Worlds, Everlasting Creator.’ ** ‘The 
Rock’ is a favourite simile in Biblical as well as Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian hymnology.® We find further the saying 
napn xb cyy px, v. b. Berak. 6a. 


(73) phy Se apy 


‘The Righteous of the World. Also opm on pry. 
We begin with a sermon of Bar-Kappara, reported by 
R. Huna, based on Ps. 31.19, ‘Let the lying lips be put to 
silence, which speak grievous things proudly and contemp- 
tuously against the righteous.’ mnbxn (‘let them be put 
to silence’) means (a) j278nN ‘they shall become tied’, 
ef. Targum to Gen. 37. 7; (6) joronrms ‘deaf and dumb’, 


53 Ruth r, ii. 1. 54 Chronicles, § 1074. 
55 Tanh, ii. 54. 56 Tanh, v. 45. 

57 M. Ps. 47, and Parall; Pes. B. 29 4, 162 8. 

58 Pal. Ber, 1. 5. 

59 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, li. 79, 83. 
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ef. Exod, 4.11; and (c) ‘silenced, for they speak against 
the Zaddik, the Everlasting, things which He removed from 
His creatures,’ Another teacher explains, Is. 3. 10: 
21) °D PT¥ ON ‘say unto the Righteous of the World that 
He is good’, combining the attribute of righteousness with 
that of goodness.) Prov. 21.15: navn myy pryd mnow «It 
is a joy to the righteous of the world when He performs 
judgement’, for he then is exalted in the world. A fourth 
teacher combines Gen. 9. 18 and Ps. 37.16: pxd nyo m0 
‘ Better are Israel in the eyes of the righteous of the world 
although they are only a few (cf. Deut. 7. 7) than the 
hosts of the wicked.’** Abraham says to God, according 
to R, Judah [b. Simon]: joy Jovy say ody de spy nx xd 
nwon po byy.4 ‘The Righteous of the world knows even 
the soul of his cattle; (cf. Prov. 12. 10) even in His anger 
He shows His love to His creatures. Eccles. 3. 16 is 
explained: odybw spyyd mn any opp yen mow piyn mp 
nwo wwam nnsw amon p’ona.%° ‘God is the Righteous of 
the world because he is omniscient; He knows and sees 
our hearts and sinews. This saying connects the two 
attributes of God’s knowledge and justice.” R. Judah b. 
Shalom identifies pry, Is. 3. 10, with God; ef. Ps. 11. 7.% 
Prov. 13. 25, war ynwd box pry, is referred to God and 


60 Gen. r. ch. 1, Th., p. 2,; j. Hag. 77¢ 

81 M. Ps. B. 481; Pes. B. 73 B; v. also M, Ps 324, 

62 M. Ps. B. 33, another reading for NID AWYyaw ndiy ¢ a4 ipytyd nny 
(ann) IAI IF; v. on this idea, Marmorstein, Zinige messianologische 
Vorstellungen des dritten Jahrhunderts new beleuchiet, in Jeschurun,. xi, 1924, 
pp. 323-42. 

83 Ag. Ber. B. 23 f.; v. also the term aby PYTS above, sub no. 73, 
opbiyn ‘mM, sub no. 39, 

® Gen. r. ch. 48, Th., p. 510. 

& Tanh. B. i.85; Ag. Ber. r. Nona ‘BN DoW dy iy yo instead of 
smona; v. Tanh. B. iii, 95: M/2PN At PY; Pes. B. 78 zB. 

66 Tanh. B. iii. 6. 

o7 M. Ps, B. 67; v. further, p. 98: mya np rvapn xin obyn poy 
soba 3 win; secondly qndiya Jodwa-7 en ava m9; and finally 
nbyp nba an obiyn pry. 

68 M. Ps., p. 323 ; v. also above, note 61; v. also ib., p. 465 on Isa. 41.2. 
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the sacrifices accepted by Him. R. Hanina sees in Job 
17.9 references to God. py is God; ef. Ps. 15. 7. pet 700 ; 
v. Hab. 1.13; pow apy ‘for He strengthens the power of 
the pious to do his will.7° 


(74) NIA PAI wp 


‘The Holy One, blessed be He. It will be shown later 
on that this name was introduced in the third century, and 
took the place of the earlier mpon. We have shown that 
it is a late addition in the name 7’apn o don sn bp. 
Here we point to the fact that neither the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, nor the N. T. know this name. Targum 
Onkelos must have been compiled before this name was 
introduced in the schools and synagogues. The later 
Targum, ascribed to Jonathan b, Uzziel,’ which borrowed 
liberally from the Midrashim, use it very often. The great 
step by which the religion of Judaism advanced in adopt- 
ing this name, will be fully dealt with in speaking of God’s 
holiness. It suffices to hint at the fact that all-important 
and vital external and internal problems, which threatened 
the whole fabric of Jewish religion, brought about such 
achange. All the forces, Paganism and Gnosticism, Chris- 
tianity and Atheism, arrayed against Jewish teaching and 
belief, combined to threaten the very existence of Israel. 
The idea of holiness hallowed Israel, just as Israel sancti- 
fied God! 

(75) aby de imp 


‘The first of the World” R. Eleazar b. Simon sees in 
Gen, 11. 2 (o7pm oyp33 7) an allusion to the thoughts of 
the generation of the separation. They removed from the 


6 Pes. B. 60 a. 

7 Pes. B. 1664; v. further Midrash Othijoth of R. Akiba, ed. 
Wertheimer, 48 8, and Sifre, § 49: PTE Nap? 7/apN AY, 

™ We have this name also in Aramaic: NV JU NW NP, v.b. Ber. 
5B, 64, 7a, 104, NNT xda xt TAYT NIT PII RW NP Pwr Dd, or 
Senet pnawa A’anp naw 1, or AYANPT PCP NAMA NIN DI, 
and Payd NI YITPT POP NM AD. 

G 
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first of the world, saying: ‘ We do not want either Him, or 
His Godhead.’™ A similar explanation is given to Gen. 
13. 11 with reference to Lot.” 


(76) na 


‘Creator’, ‘ Possessor. In the Mishna we read: xdy do 
ndyd xa xdwy xd wen inp nas by on.” Further, in a saying 
of R. Johanan b. Zakkai: xp wasd say nas meno. 
A Boraita teaches that Sandalphon inp> “n> “wp. 
R. Levi quotes in the name of R. Jose b. Nahorai: jor 53 
oanw py odin onmo yn ons Dew omnp oY yn 
wodsy mm am: ond yma omnp.78 In anonymous sayings we 
come across sentences like p> mw nnd sayd 5,77 which 
reminds us of R. Johanan b. Zakkai’s homily, or 73y wn 
np>;78 further, ‘oway amp py nwy? and nipona baw 
wip oy.2° The wife of R. Simon b. Halafta says to her 
husband: Jp nN nmin xow?’! These instances show the 
double meaning of the name: Creator and Master. 


(77) owyon $5 pan 


‘Lord of all works. R. Joshua b. Hananja repeats the 
question of the generation of Amalek: nwynn >2 pan BN 
xowwd nxt wiay2 indy pan nw ows ‘If He is the Lord of 
all works just as He is our Lord, then we will worship 


1 Gen. r. ch. 38, Th, 856. 

@ Q@en. r. ch. 40, Th. 394; v. Tobia b. Eliezer in his WH mpd, i. 62, 
who saw in obiyby yp a reference to Abraham: dw q2DIPO yoI 
mON we nny oman mr pd. M. Aggada 28, reads: IMO IPO 
ndiyw ; Rashi, ed. Berliner, p. 24: ox ody dw wrotpp wwyy yon 
yndya xd) ormaNa WAN ON. 

13 M. Hagiga, ii. 1, 114; v. also R. Joshua b, Korha, Pirke R. E. eh, 25. 

4 Mekh, 918 6; B. K. 798; v. also Mekh. 87a: mynd TWEN D1 
spd. 

7 B, Hag. 184; Pirke R. E. ch. 4, 

™% Gen. r. Th. 86. 

T Tanh. i. 79; v. also M. Ps. B. 532: 1p OY yd D333 Wyw; v. also 
Agad. Bereshith B. 34, 

7 Ib. iv. 125. 79 Yb, iv. 178, usually DON pw Mwy. 

8 Ib. v. 2. 8 M. Ps. B. 408, 
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Him, otherwise not.’ *? In another source ** the very same 
question is quoted in a Haggada of R. Judah b. Ilai. 


(78) owhwya 55 pan 


‘Lord of all Worlds.’ This name is one of the most 
frequently used in addressing God. Our texts have 
ondyn nan and ody by ynan. The former is the more 
correct. It is most unlikely that the rabbis should have 
paid no attention to the contentions of the Gnostic sects, 
who saw in the God of the Jews ‘ the Lord of this world’ 


(79) ANTI IR ANIA 


‘He who sees and is invisible. A blind man says to 
R. Hoshaja: ‘on xb ‘onnos 1 nwa nw ‘Thou didst appease 
one who is seen and cannot see’. 53p' ‘pnnn sbi orm ps 
pr ‘May He, who sees everything, but cannot be seen, 
accept thy apology. ** In Hebrew very frequently Axia 
my WN is applied, for instance, in the comparison of God 
to the soul: ‘God is invisible and sees everything, so the 
soul sees everything and is invisible.’ 


(80) wpa mn 


‘The Holy Spirit.’ This term has been discussed more 
recently by various scholars, and deserves a new and full 
treatment from more than one aspect. From a survey of the 
whole material in our sources we gather that generally the 
rabbis understood by it the spirit of prophecy or divination, 
Many a time it bears the same meaning as the term nyay. 
It oceurs in the following connexions: (1) nw ‘pn nM, 
(2) n2wn, (3) nny, (4) mew, 5) yer, (6) deapnd, (7) my, 
‘on mina, (8) “a mRn, (9) ‘2 Nin, (10) /2 D»D, (11) won vba, 
(12) npbnos, (13) ona ayaa, (14) pn mn an, (15) ‘pA ma DDD 
(16) ‘pm ma yoo, (17) ‘pr ma wenen, (18) pA mn nw, 
(19) ‘pn min ySy mypp, (20) ‘pn mid nor, (21) espa mad ppr, 


82 Mekh. 528. 83 Pes, B. 28 a. 


* Peah 8, 8; v. also the story of the blind man and R. Eliezer b. Jacob. 
8 B. Ber. 104 and parall. 
G2 
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(22) nna, and (23) naqpn2. In some instances wtypn ny 
means God, and acts as a substitute for the Divine Name. 
Two examples will suffice to show this. A homily on 
Eccles. 8.2 has: oxw D>>y =X yawD wTPA mM ond IR 
mby spn bx nin mado oxdy <n <The Holy Spirit 
says to Israel, “I put an oath on you; if the Government 
pat hard decrees on you, do not revolt.”’ Some editions 
actually have 7apn instead of wnpn mn.8¢ In another 
passage : puny OnNw oad one ond naow nmy wpa my 
sab aba ws anpa ‘The Holy Spirit cried, “Ye think that 
ye are doing your work in hidden places, and it is not 
revealed before me!”’®’ Many other instances are avail- 
able which cannot be enumerated in this place.2* They all 
belong to the Amoraic period, when the change from o1pon 
to n’apn was really accomplished. Do we find traces of this 
use also in the Tannaitie age? There is no old saying of 
that period known in which ‘pn nin is used as a Divine 
Name. A somewhat lengthy dialogue, which will engage 
our special attention later, between Israel and the Holy 
Spirit,*® shows clearly that the Tannaim understood under 
ynpr mn, prophets and prophecy. 


(81) phy by won 


‘The Height of the World’ <A Haggadist reports a 
dialogue between the Egyptian and his horse. The former 
says to his horse: ‘ Yesterday I led thee in order to give 
thee water, and now thou desirest to drown me in the sea’. 
The latter replies: ‘O'3 7M5. i.e. see (N81) what is (7) in 
the sea? I see the Highest of the world whom I see in the 
sea’ (D2 mNIT vse Dd dw yn). 


(92) na 
‘Shepherd.’ God as shepherd of all men is an old name 
for God in the Prophets and Psalms, The same was not 


%6 Tanh. B. i. 88; Ag. Ber. ch. 7, ed. Tanh. 7/27. 
8? Tanh, ii, 68. 88 y., for instance, M. Ps. B. 137, 138. 
89 Sifre Deut., § 355. % Exod, r, 23, 14, 
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unknown to polytheistic speculations on the Godhead.” 
In the Haggada God is generally the owner of the flock, 
and Moses the shepherd.®2. Yet there are instances of the 
older conception. R. Abba b. Kahana says that ‘God 
delivered Israel from Egypt, as a shepherd delivers the 
young from the mother’s womb’. R. Hanina, the son of 
R. Aha compares Job’s case to a shepherd who is taking 
a look over his flock: suddenly comes a wolf and threatens 
it; the shepherd puts a goat at his disposal.** God is the 
shepherd, Satan the wolf, Job the goat. 


(83) sopnn 


‘Merciful.’ Although this term is more frequent in the 
sayings of the Babylonian teachers in the period of the 
Amoraim, we find the same also with Tannaim and Pales- 
tinian Amoraim. R. Huna says in the name of Rab, who 
said it in the name of R. Meir, and it was likewise taught 
in the name of R. Akiba: ‘One should accustom oneself to 
say: Ty 205 xzonn payt no 53“ Whatever God does is 
done for the best.”’* It is to be noted that the saying is 
Aramaic, and R. Akiba must have used it as a well known 
and accepted maxim. It is not impossible to assume that 
Hillel brought the same with him from his Babylonian 
native country and his pupils spread it abroad. R. Simon 
b. Johai °° uses it in his saying, also preserved in Aramaic: 
syann ‘nn Seed on naPNNT Nnyea oT no by ONP NINN 
soon ip. The antiquity of this name is proved by its use 
in prayers and blessings. It is used interchangeably with 
mipon.? Prayers or homilies are introduced by x2onn 772. 
R. Phinehas b. Hama notes to Eccles. 6. 2: ‘God does not give 


‘1 _y, Farnell, Greece and Babylon, 105. 

% y., for instance, Ruth. r. ch. 5; M. Ps. 224, 348; Mekh. 338. 

93 M. Ps. 462. % Gen. r. 57. 3. 

% b, Ber. 60 B. % b, Ber. 1. 2. 

7b, Sabb. 12: owh yIpH oO; in Aramaic: JWI NIOM 
Dow. 

%8 y. the Galilean before R. Hisda Sabb. 88; R. Shela b. Ber. 62; b. 
Ber. 588, 543; Pes. 57. 
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wealth, property, and honour only to those whom He likes’. 
(3 YT NINN IND) °; in Hebrew: N’apr 13 AYTY IA wbx 100 
We mention finally R. Jeremiah’s saying: wx xnvd nm xd 
wo oxo pew xox axon pry soon, and R. Judan who 
says: ‘AY 2A any ANN KIN WeNT pN? 


(84) xwn Dn 


‘The High and Lofty One.’ In an old mystical Midrash 
dealing with cosmogony we read: Nwx D7 7/3n NTpIW p31 
yow wp ay jw awa on aoe mp3 2w.3 The Midrash 
Haggada* contains the passage: O07 Ninw n’apn mm awy ‘D 
xwn. The name is derived from Isa. 57.15. This verse 
suggested to some teachers of the third century the idea of 
God’s humility. God is high and lofty, yet He is with him 
that is contrite and humble in spirit. We mention here 
only R. Johanan* and R. Eleazar b. Pedath.6 The latter 
preached very strongly and frequently against the vice of 
pride and haughtiness, as will be shown later.’ 


(85) ay “py pow 


‘He who dwells for ever.’ This name occurs only once, 
and is formed by scholars of Babylon. It is given here for 
completeness’ sake. R. Huna b. Nathan asked R. Ashi 
about the names My ty) 4210 AYP in Josh. 15.22. RK. Ashi 
said: ‘The text enumerates the boundaries of the land of 
Israel.’ R. Huna: ‘Do you mean to suggest that I am not 
aware of this fact?’ but R. Gebiha of Argiza gave the 


59 M. Sam. B, 44. 100 Eecles. r. on 6, 2. 

1M. Ps. 436. 

2 ib. 93 Pal. ; Shekalim, 48; Taanit, 68p; Beza, 628; Gen. r. 67. 4; 
Esther r. ch. 7; Tanh. NWN °3, 26; B. K. 50a. 

3 vy. MYVNID MWY in Wertheimer ; MW N32, ii. 15. 

4 ed. Buber, Ex. 145. 

5b, Meg. 54: NYO ANN OW A’ApN ow indva NyID nN DPD b5 
WHINY ; he proves this from all the three parts of the Bible. 

6 Jelamdenu, v. Tanh. B. i. 84: JOXY NN AAPA MN Nioripy pawl 
Opa ANAN. 

7 v, Sota 5a, 
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following explanation: ‘He who is jealous of his fellow 
man and keeps silent, He who dwells for ever will judge on 
his behalf’, R. Ashi replied: ‘How will you explain the 
names m09D) mnt apy?’ ib. 15. 31. BR. Huna said: ‘If 
R. Gebiba could be present he surely would expound it’. 
R. Aha of Be Huzaah explained it thus: ‘He who has a 
complaint against his fellow men of ruining his trade 
(xpd npyx), and he keeps silent, He who dwelleth in the 
thorn bush will do his judgement’ (mp2 jaww n).2 The 
teachers delighted in deriving ethical and moral teachings 
from geographical or personal names. 


(86) onbdiy sow 


‘The Guardian of the Worlds.’ In a homiletical exposition 
of Isaiah 21. 11 we read: ‘ Israel said to the prophet. “Our 
teacher Isaiah ! tell us what will deliver us of this night?”’ 
Isaiah says: ‘ Wait till I have asked!’ After he had asked, 
he returns to them. They ask: ‘ What did the Guardian of 
the Worlds say (65% mp ~mw)?’® In the Hebrew Sirah ! 
we find the term 5x1 nw, which occurs also in the old 
prayer beginning 223wn 1) 


(87) now 


‘The Divine Presence. Landau ’* asserts that Shekhina 
is the latest of God’s names used in the last period before the 
redaction of the Mishna. Then he points out that R. Akiba, 
who shows many variants in using God’s names,” was 
probably the first to apply it. If our texts are reliable we 
could trace it back to R. Gamaliel II, who said: 71055 xbx 

AYSVA jo MWD Opa paxa prw.4 R. Zadok, a contemporary 


3 b. Gittin, 7 a. 9 j. Taan. 67 a. 10 ch. 51.12, 

11 y. Marmorstein, Jesus Sirach, 51. 12 ff. in ZAW. 29 (1909), p. 291. 

12 Synonyma fir Gott, 48. 

13 Like DIPOR, DMwWaAW IVAN, NRIOM, MAI, 37D WAX, OMY and 
nbwyn mm WNW 1D. The same ean be proved in the cases of others, 
e.g. R. Johanan b. Zakkai, or the Amoraic Haggadist, R. Aha, and many 
more. 

14 Pes, B. 23, also Num. r. 14.4; v. however, Midr, Ct. r. 3. 9; Exod. r. 
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of R. Gamaliel says: wowe omaxn dwdoa pnp by wry 
bob nm pape ayy daw asaw ond cox ar aro $4 nynan ns 
aay sia ody ow.) R. Eleazar, of Modiim, speaks of prose- 
lytes: AYSwH ‘HID Mmn oanpyy.l6 R, Ishmael, the opponent 
of R. Akiba, uses the same term in the Halakha, which 
would support the idea that Shekhina is a much older 
term, if we can rely on the experience made with other 
terms, e.g. Dov, or m21.17 The name is frequently put 
together with mwn, pop, 112 mam2, and omy wt. It may be 
that the people, after the destruction of the Temple, popu- 
larized this name in order to indicate that in spite of the 
loss of Temple and land, the divine presence was still in 
Israel. Its frequent occurrence in the Targumim is most 
noticeable. It is by no means impossible that the naw 
stands in the Aramaic versions for O10, both of which 
point to the dwelling- place of God. This would help to 
throw light on the still unsettled, very important literary 
problem as to the date of the various versions. Here 
again it is most noteworthy that the N.T. does not con- 
tain any reference to this name."* 


(88) ovodsyn mb 


‘The Peace of the Worlds.’ R. Berekhja interprets the 
word mndw (Cant. 7.1) by nana a7 ondyn mbeww aw ‘a 
nation in whose midst the peace of the worlds dwells,’ ¥ 
In the Midrash, ed. Griinhut, p. 438, we read: ‘D nmnin 
amn2 1 bw wew. Ulla and other Babylonian scholars 
also saw in oibw one of God’s names.” The name is based 
on the peace-bringing and peace-making efforts of God. 


2.9; R. Joshua b. Korha. The former reading (R. Gamaliel) is given in 
Mekh. R.S. b. J. 2, 

18 Mekh. 594; Siphre Deut. 38; b. Kid. 82.8. 16 ib. 60.4. 

” Sifra 1s: mw rom dp. 

18 vy, Dalman, loe. cit., p. 187. 

19 Gen. r. 66.3; Cant. r. 71; some read: 12) oyDS yn tn odww rnin. 

20 b. Shabb. 108. 

% Pes. B. 23-34: NIN OY YwypD ooenw bon, and Nin’ bon 


ynmas ody amy. 
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He reconciles the conflicts between and within His creatures. 
The Tannaitic Midrash derives this name of God from 
Judges 6. 24.” 
(89) own 

‘The Name. R. Joshua b. Hananja says: nx own yenn 
bene yoy.3 R. Ishmael and R. Akiba speak of avn wp 
without opw ow; R. Phinehas b. Jair of pwn bidn.2> In 
some sources OWN substitutes the older oipon or x2on.26 


(90) one 


‘Heaven.’ *7 Bousset is inclined to see in this name of God 
another influence of Persian religion on Jewish theology, 
whilst Jewish scholars®® thought of Greek prototypes. 
The truth is with neither party. Most origins are dark 
and obseure. Very seldom can one lift the veil of antiquity. 
One thing is certain that the use of this name is earlier 
than both Persian and Greek periods. ‘The God of 
Heavens and Earth’ is known to all readers of the Bible. 
In our period the name was used exclusively in a ritual 
and legal sense. The Nazirite, who relates his story to 
Simon the Just, offers a good example. He defeated his evil 
inclination by sanctifying his beautiful hair to heaven. 
This Jad was an ordinary shepherd from the South. He 
did not believe in a transcendental God, who is far away 
removed in Heaven. He felt His presence near in the 
meadow, near the well, where his senses tempted him to 
commit asin. We find therefore in vows,*! offerings to the 


® Sifre Num., § 42: xp n’apn Sw www, ed. Horowitz, p. 47; some 
read O}pion instead of 7’3pn. 

23M, Ber. 29n. 2% b. BL K. 1138 a, % ib. 

*8 Midrash Agada, Ex. 177: midwd qoipnd JVoy OWN, instead of 
pibwh npr mpon, or now symap NOM. 

27 v, also WPT, ef. b. Ber. 3B: YP ‘OP XPD NIN "yD, 

8 Die Religion des Judentums?, Berlin, 1906, 359, n. 3. 

% y, Jacob Brill, 720M NII, i. 14; v. also Pseudo-Hekataios, ef 
Geffcken, loc. cit., p. xi and p. 19. 

80 Sifre Num., § 22, and Parall. 

31 b. Pes. 56.4 ; Sifre Deut., § 306. 
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sanctuary,” oath,** and prayers * the name of Heaven men- 
tioned. The examples, which were taken from daily life, 
show that the name was really antiquated and belonged to 
the language of cult or law. Just as obs, or Sener vb 
after they were eliminated from daily conversation, were 
retained on such occasions, so the name Down. In legal 
portions of the Halakha the terms nny "3 AND or "TI ‘PI 
nny corroborate the same conception.*® R. Akiba, who 
uses one of these terms, knew that ‘Heaven and Earth’ 
were regarded by some, especially by the Greeks, as deities,°¢ 
surely would have objected to the use of sucha name. As 
a matter of fact the more expressive ‘Father in Heaven’ 
took the place of the older and shorter onw. It is true 
that Antigonos of Soko*” still speaks of fear of Heaven 
(now NID), which phrase is repeated by others and changed 
Jater in O%v' NN, yet he most probably meant, ‘ the fear of 
the Father in Heaven’. In connexion with sanctifying or 
profaning God’s name, we find always now nw >1bn or wIpH 
opyw ow. Thus in the sayings of Shimon b. Shetach,”* 
Abtaljon,®® and many others.*° The pious are spoken of as 
devoting and performing all their actions, directing all their 
thoughts and deeds ow nw! The use of mm ov in the 
Bible offers the best parallel to our case. In times when 
the Tetragrammaton alone, for some reason or other, did 
not satisfy all the longing, could not express all the 


52 Lam. r., p. 61a. 

3b. Ber. 5383; Sifre Deut., § 801, 354; Sotah, i. 31; 4dRN. i. 38, 114. 

3% b. A. Z. 528; Men. 59a; b. R. H. 554; Pes. Buber, 68, and DEZ., 
ed. Tawrogi, p. 16. 

35 Sifre Deut., § 96; Torath Kohanim, 8338; A. R. N. 44; pal. Sotah, 
i.7; Meg. i. 6; v. also Chwolson, Ssabier, ii. 724. 

36 Gen. r. 1, ed. Theod., p. 12. 

37 Mekh. 5388; Aboth i. 3; iv, 12. 

38 B. Taanith, 234. 39 Aboth i. 11. 

40 vy, Pes.574, Ker. 28 4: brn YOSY TS TaDOw IXPAD AHS WN WY 
Ory wip; v. J. Derenbourg, Essai, p. 233; B. M. K.174; RB, lai: ON 
ory ov donne bey on 3b) yoy saan vay oo ANT R. Simon 
b. Johai, Gen. r. 1. 17 and Paralls., Mekh. 378. 

4. Tos. B. K. ch. 8; b. Taan. 23.4; Sifre Deut., § 42; pal. Sotah, 9. 10. 
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religious thoughts, of men, because it might lead to mis- 
understanding, then the Tetragrammaton had to be com- 
bined with nw. The same process took place when ony 
alone became too familiar among Jews and Gentiles alike, 
and could not express without a prefixed nw the meaning 
attached to it. Many instances show that nxw was used in 
the sense of the other names, e.g. maa, myo, ody Sw win, 
e.g. in sayings DWN jD, or DNY ‘coming from above’, 
‘from High’, and afterwards ‘the Highest’, as in the 
saying of R. Simon b. Johai and others.” 


(91) srw pavppin 


‘The Strength of Israel.’ R. Tanhum b. Hanilai trans- 
lates >xtw ax, Isa. 1. 24, by betes pvepin. Targum has 
beww xp'pn.*® According to a legend the angels call God: 
xnde wn Aypn xn apn ent A Boraita of Bar Kappara 
translates: 1n0> n’own Dyys) (Exod. 24. 10) by sow Ans. 


v,b, A. Z., 184; Eccles. x. 1. 8,9. 7; Sifre Num., § 78; b. Sabb. 
1578; b. Ber. 584; B. B. 918; Eccles. v. 11. 8 

4 Pos, B. 128 a. 44 Pes, B. 1524; Lev. r. 29. 3. 

4 pal. Sukka, iv. 3; cf. Lev. r. 23. 8. 


IV. 


The Sources. 


(1) The Mishna is the oldest post-biblical literary work 
which we can consult for our investigation. As a halachic 
compilation it does not offer as much material for the 
treatment of our subject as we would desire, yet the little 
we can glean from its pages is of decisive value and an 
eloquent witness for the history of God’s name in Judaism. 
Here we find confirmed and proved, the first time, the 
great and important development through which Judaism 
passed during the first three centuries. The fact that the 
name 72 wpR is so very rare in the original portions of 
the Mishna, must give rise to serious reflection. We will 
prove that in the original Tannaitic sayings the word 7’apn 
either does not occur at all, or, if it occurs it is a late 
addition or alteration. We put our materia] chronologi- 
cally to enable students to judge for themselves. The 
importance of this theory for the distinction between 
the earlier parts and the later Amoraic additions need not 
be specially emphasized. The views about the oldest and 
more recent parts of the Mishna are still Auctuating. 
Certain portions can, with some certainty, be aseribed to 
the periods prior to the destruction of the second Temple. 
Our investigation will show how far these’ results can be 
relied upon. Further, we gain by this method a standard 
by which to test the genuineness of the oldest material 
in the Mishna. 

We start with Antigonos, the man of Sokho. He added 
to his famous saying, which deals with man’s relation to 
his Maker, the very significant admonition, ‘Let there be 
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the fear of Heaven upon you.’! Man should see in God 
a master, who has to be served for His own sake, without 
expecting a reward. Yet this lack of reward must not lead 
to the abrogation of duties. The fear of Heaven (God) 
should urge man to discharge his duties towards his Master. 
Abtaljon enjoined his contemporaries to avoid the profana- 
tion of the name of Heaven.? The predecessor of Abtaljon, 
Stmon b. Shetach, uses the term nypnn, and his contemporary, 
Honi, the circle drawer, expresses the relation of God to 
man in the form of a father to his son, which is shared 
fully by Simon b. Shetach. The fatherhood of God seems to 
both of them a well-established and known conception of 
their theology.2 R. Johanan b. Zakkat preached that Job 
did not serve God from love, but fear. This teacher used 
the term oipon.t R. Joshua b. Hyrkanos proved that Job 
served mprn in love. Another pupil of R. Johanan, 
R. Joshua b. Hananya * concludes, after reviewing the sad 
events which passed since the destruction of the Temple, 
like R. Eliezer 6. Hyrkanos, with the saying: ‘We have 
none to rely on besides our Father in Heaven’ (118 
omwaw).7 In another prayer of R. Joshua we find: ‘ Help, 
O God (awn)? R. Gamaliel IIT speaks of the Kingdom of 
Heaven (pow mdv),° of mpon,)? and mobs, when referring 
to the character of the gods generally. Akabja b. Mehalalel, 
who lived before the destruction of the second Temple! 
uses n1ppn and n’apn mado sadn abo. Yet the text is not 
firmly established.%= R. Dosa 6. Hyrkanos speaks in a 


1 Aboth i. 3: oaby OMY NWO MI; ARN.i5 adds: WW YD 
xab inyd dyes nsw. 

2 Aboth i. 11; the passage is omitted in A. R.N. 3 Taanith ii, 8. 

4 Sotah v. 5. | 5 Ib. v. 4. * vy. also ib. v. 5. 

T Sotah ix. 20, 21. 

8 Originally the Tetragrammaton, Berakhoth iv, 4. 

® Ber. ii. 5. 1 Pes, x. 5.: DIPON DAY. 

MAb, Zar. iii. 4. 2 Ed. v. 6. : 

13 So Aboth iii. 1; Tanh. Gen. Buber, p. 120, shows clearly that the 
original reading was 13 DION; Tanh. reads: JNVI Aap Ar JNNIa 
navm ps jv5 pny mnew pnd. The word mpnd gives no sense. 
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prayer for the New Year’s Day of wbx ‘n,™ likewise 
R. Akiba ina prayer, nds * 5; otherwise this teacher uses 
the term, ‘ Your Father in Heaven’ nnway or 2N" and opr. 
R. Eleazar b. Azarja has nipon'® and nw)? RB. Tarphon 
likes to deseribe God as a man ya and naxdn dyn. God 
is a landlord who urges the lazy workmen to finish their 
work, for which they are paid very well. Or, God is like 
a trustworthy employer, who rewards those who work for 
their master. The same term and aspect is in R, Eleazar’s 
teaching. He admonishes the diligent study of the Torah 
in order to be able to reply to the Epicureans, and to be 
perfectly aware, before whom one toils and who the 
employer is, who will faithfully pay his reward.*! Hanina 
b. Dosa#* speaks of ope. The saying attributed to 
R. Hananja b. Taradjon has 7apn.2* The first part of the 
sentence ascribed to R, Hananja uses the term n»aw for God. 
The later part of the Mishna is altogether suspicious. 
A Geniza fragment has the reading: wry jinx aX PIN 
pm 153 ae 3” ab anina bs o»p wdxa ans yby dyn naw 
voy bp2 +2.24 We have here the third instance showing that 
the term 7’2pn is a later insertion or addition. 

The Mishna further furnishes us with some scanty 
material as to the terms used by the great teachers after 
the Bar-Kokhba period. We have mentioned already once 
R. Judah 6b. Ilai’s version of the saying in the Temple on 


Originally it was DIP NWI, later on MVIPN was put; v. also pal. 
Sotah, 18.4, where the sentence is quoted with the interpretation of 
R. Levi: pavm p4 md TnY ANY "D yp qkN2; v. also Lev. r. 
18.1; Eecles. r.12.1: ’ap7 Ddbp v2dp 7bp at INNA. It is obvious 
that the sentence was altered in the third century. 

44 Erubin iii. 9. 18 Pes. x. 6. 

16 Yoma x. 9. The continuation Sew NS WWD AAPA AN is a later 
gloss provided by some Amora of the third century for a purpose, namely 
that the treatise should noé conclude with the word D3XDOON NN. 


W Aboth iii. 15. 1 Yoma x. 9. 
18 Yadaim iv. 3. 20 Aboth ii. 15, 16. 
21 Th. ii. 14; v. also ch, vi. 4. 22 Tb, iii, 11. % Ib, iii. 2. 


4 A similar text was known to R, Joseph Ashkenazy ; v. moby nsxbp 
in MVNA M3, Wien, 1854, 15 4. 
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the Feast of the Water-drawing.» . Meir has the terms 
meow 26 and mpo.2’ In the first instance it is asserted 
that God is grieved on account of the violent death 
caused to the wicked: how much more when inflicted 
upon the righteous. R Simon 6. Johai speaks of npn,” 
but also of n’apn.% Similarly in the well-known saying 
of R. Hananja b. Akasja, Sse nx mard n’apn ayn, the 
term cannot be original, since edd. and MSS. preserved 
the older form oon. No doubt, owing to the litur- 
gical use of the saying the newer form displaced the 
older one.*® R. Gamaliel, the son of R. Judah I, admonishes 
those who are engaged in communal work, to work for the 
name of Heaven (n’nv nw>).*!_ R. Jose, the priest said before 
this teacher: ‘All thy works shall be for the name of 
Heaven’ (now ow>).82 This was a high degree of piety. 
R. Johanan b. Baroka says: ‘He who profanes (snion 55 
mpw ow the name of Heaven privately will be punished 
publicly.’ As to the profanation of the Name there is no 
difference between a presumptuous and an unconscious 
action®* R. Johanan, the 7572p, distinguishes between 
gatherings nw ovd and ow owd xdy,* and R. Eleazar b. 
Shamua enjoins: ‘ Fear thy master, as thou fearest Heaven. 
Judah b, Tema speaks of God as ‘thy Father in Heaven’, 
whose will has to be done with the strength of a leopard, 
the lightness of an eagle, swiftness of a deer, and the force 
of a, lion.** 

Finally we have to refer to the sayings of R. Joshua 
b. Levi and R. Simon b. Halafta, who belong to the post- 
Tannaitie period, which contain already the name of 7’apin.*" 


% v. above, p. 31. 26 Sanh. vi. 5, 

27 Ib., and Aboth vi. 6. 28 Aboth ii. 13. 

% Sanh. x. 6; v. however Sifre Deut., § 95, where 7/4pM “WN is not to 
be found, poe ee ee 

30 Maceoth iii. 16. 


31 Aboth ii. 2. 32 Aboth ii. 12. 
83 Aboth iv. 4. 34 Aboth iv. 11. 
35 Aboth iv. 12. 36 Aboth v. 20. 


3? Ukazin iii. 12. 
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This list, which may appear technical and not in the 
least attractive, is very instructive indeed. For we learn 
that in the time of the Mishna the name xin 33923 wrpn was 
not commonly used by the Tannaim. It must have been 
introduced for some reason or other in the generation 
immediately after the redaction of the Mishna. This can 
be especially proved from the saying of R. Eleazar 
ha-Kappar, who enumerates God’s names and attributes. 
In his words the names of God are: 5x (God), yy (the 
Former), x2 (the Creator), pann (the Omniscient, cf. Ps, 
33. 15), pt (the Judge), ty (Witness), > by (Accuser).*® 
The term 72pm is not given, although the sentence con- 
cludes with : apn aban nd bn wd. It is quite likely that 
m’apn stands here also for opon®® Our theory is corro- 
borated by the sayings in the Mishna, which are cited 
without the special names of their authors. Ber. vi, reports 
that the ‘Early Hasidim’ waited a short while before 
starting their prayers in order ‘to prepare their heart to 
God’ (mpd nad wna ™19).40 Shek. iii. 2 we read: noxw wd 
pipon wy onayd yyw Jo naan sy nexd poy; Sotah. i. 6: 
vbw pipen and nba open; Sanh. viii. 1: winy2a O82 one 
opp bw. In one Mishna we have 7’2pn and nipen in one 
and the same sentence: N>x 13 poyna xdw mvp dy wd *p 
maoND oIponw opyyn Sow xbx — apn, yet Edd. and MSS. 
read in both cases n1pon. We further notice very frequently 
that when the name n1pon occurs twice in a saying, the first 
or the second was altered by the copyists in n’apn. We 
find further the term *’apn twice in Sanh. iv. 5. The whole 
passage contains a refutation of the Minim, who say that 
there are two powers in Heaven: DINw iapn Sw andvaa panby 
5m tbo rar om pom fio ony omina myapp aps yaw 
n’apn ondnn. The passage is quoted in Seder Elijahu r., 





38 Aboth iv. 22. 

33 According to A. R. N., 2 ree., ch. 34, the saying belongs to Eliezer, the 
son of Eleazar ha-Kappar, who flourished in the days of Rabbi, when the 
term became already known. 


4 y, Men. xiii, 11: Dw InyT ns oT mow ada. 
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ch. i, ed. Friedmann, p. 10, with m2wn3 onan ww, and read- 
ing in both cases 7/apn n’pn. One is permitted to doubt 
whether the whole of 1nx 725 seems an integral part of the 
Mishna. It is a later addition. Similar is the case with 
M. Ned. iii. 6. The last Mishna of this chapter is introduced 
by “nsx 725 and contains a sentence: N13 soon xdpbaw 
ivapn. Here, again, we have a later addition to the Mishna. 
Yet, while in the first case we are foreed to work with 
a hypothesis, here we have something to rely on. The 
Palestinian Mishna *? marks this Mishna as a later interpola- 
tion by the word mapin ‘addition’. Most of the passages with 
’apn were met with in the Aboth, the text of which was 
specially apt to be altered. We have here to refer to 
passages in the sixth chapter, which are external Mishna- 
joth, and, therefore, cannot upset our theory ; rather do they 
confirm it.“? 

Next to nipo the most usual term is o’nw. It is used in 
the term: ony mado dy ‘the yoke of the heavenly king- 
dom’, or ‘the yoke of Heaven’, (now dy) * ‘the Father in 
Heaven ’,* especially with reference to vows and sanctifica- 
tion,** or punishment by Heaven.*” In prayers,*® in oaths,** 
the Biblical names were used, o>" and mx to signify 


41 Other instances of MN 127% in the Mishna are Ber. ix.5; v. Sifre 
Deut., § 32, R. Jacob, Yalkut reads R. Akiba ; v. Tosefta Sanh. viii. 5. 

42 NANYD IIT NINN, ed. W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 1883, p. 858, 1. 25. 

#8 Aboth vi. 10: F’apn 5 Mp OP “1; v., further on, Mekh., p. 
43a, and vi. 11: wa wNaADd A/apn saw ap da. 

44 Ber, ii. 2; v. R. Joshua b. Korha. 

45 Kel. iv. 8; v. R. Simon b. Eleazar; cf. Sifra, p. 788; M. R. H. iii. 9. 
poway yrand jad nx praywor abyo vba pbono beawew yor 53, 
twice, Sotah iv. 24; Sanh. vii. 10 read DMOWAY IN instead of words 
DNVAY ? 

48 Ned. i. 4, once, DOW; v. Y/Y, then v. OMNI, iv. 3; v. ix. 3; Sheb. 
iv. 13. 

#? Zeb. iv. 18; Judah ha Temani: DY "I NI; Sanh. xi.5: IND 
minw Pl; v. DIN 2. 

48 Ber, vii. 7. 49 Sheb, iv. 13. 
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idols or gods.°° In many cases the noun nvm substituted 
the divine name. Finally we find the old term np. We 
are entitled to draw the deduction that n\pon was the most 
usual term in the period of the Tannaim. The term 
nowaw ax ‘Father in Heaven’, enjoyed the same popu- 
larity. ‘Heaven’, now and ‘High’ mai, were already some- 
what antiquated ; n’apn not yet used. We have, fortunately, 
other Tannaitic sources which may prove or disprove our 
contention. We turn, therefore, to the Tosefta, then to the 
Tannaitic Midrashim, and finally to the fragments of 
Tannaitic works preserved in the Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian Talmud.5* 

(2) The second source at our disposal is the Tosefta. 
This work contains more Haggadic material than our 
Mishna, therefore, it offers more material for our investiga- 
tion. Yet, owing to the fact that the redaction of the 
Tosefta must be put in the Amoraic period, the change of 
the name npn into n’apn is more clearly discerned than in 
the Mishna. We will treat first the passages in which 
“apn occurs. They are: 

(a) ii, 15: oy wna ND DIN nN A’apn siawsaw. The 
whole sentence introduced by the words mnxw ‘D by ape is 
an Amoraic tradition based on an older Tannaitic exposition 
of Job 38. 9 by R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, R. Joshua b. 
Hananja, and R. Akiba. Nakedness was condemned by 
the Rabbis. - Sifre Deut., § 320, might have been the 
source of the Tosefta. There we read: onan wbx ny xb3 
‘wa ow DP ps pwa ony podbmew xeon pawn xan 
pws ovy qonon xbw obs m2? Just as the Sifre singles 
out those of Barbary, Tunis, and Mauretania as walking 
naked on the market squares, so Philostratus of Tyre, in 

50 Ber. ix. 4, v. above, pp. 68-9; Yoma iii. 8, iv. 2, vi. 2; Sanh. vi. 4, 

ti, 5. 
: 51 Hag. ii. 1; Kid. iv. 13 ; R. Simon b. Eleazar. 

Sta y, also A. Spanier, ‘Die Gottesbezeichnungen DIPOR und wWiIpn 
NT PN in der friihtalraudischen Literatur, in MGWJ, 66, 1922, pp. 309- 
314, 

2 Tr: ony avy mend ons Sy anaw ps. 
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the Life of Apollonius of Tyana points to the wise men of 
Ethiopia (Photius, Library, i. 37) and Hippolytus (Ref. 
i, 21), to the Brahmans, who pass their life naked. The 
Book of Jub. (i. 31) also enjoins that people should not 
“uncover themselves as the Gentiles do.** This passage of 
the Sifre is quoted in the Babylonian Talmud, where we 
read: poy pabnpw warn way sana wads sen Nanos 
Yop Any oper Ad ayinns ppwo 7 paw pw2.54 We are entitled 
to assume that o\pon was the original rendering in our text 
as well. 

(b) Peah i. 4, we read: ,nwynd manyn oon amy mawnp 
nvynd na yn oipon px AyT nawny ‘A good thought is con- 
sidered by God as an accomplished action—good deed. A 
bad thought, plan, is not regarded as an action’. The 
teaching is based on Ps. 66.18, ‘If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me. The teaching was, 
however, objected to on account of Jer. 6. 19, ‘ Behold, I will 
bring evil, the fruit of their thoughts’, and amended thus: 
‘A good thought, which does good, God (n1pnn) considers as 

. a deed, but a thought which does no good, God (n’apn) does 
not regard it as a deed’. Here we may assume that all the 
four names were originally oypon, or that the alteration of 
the doctrine is of Amoraic origin. The Tannaitic origin of 
the teaching is confirmed by the Mekhilta ®; "23 + pw 
wy idx omby moyo mwyd om>y ibapwp xox wy. Old 


58 About nakedness in Jewish literature ; v. also M. Abba Gorion, 13; 
Pirke R. El. ch. 49; Td. E. 9838; M. Ps. B. 523. In the rites of 
various people, Weinhold, Abhandlung. der Berl. Ak., 1896, 30, ZdVsfVK. 21, 
1911, 305; Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod., 109f, ; W. A. Miiller, Nackt- 
heit und Entblissung in altorient. w. altgr. Kunst. Diss., Leipzig, 1906; Fehrle, 
E., Kultische Keuschheit, p. 11, and 62,6 in the Lupercalia ARW. 1910, 
491 ; Wensinck, Some Semitic Rites, p. 98. 

54 bh, Jeb. 638; Yalkut 945, v. NOI) III; Pes. z. only, AN IIA. 
About the Barbarians in the Haggada, v. Gen. r. 75.9; R. Hama b. Hanina; 
Gen. r. 23. 11; R. Hanina; M. Zutta, p. 90; R. Judah; Gen. r. 42.4; 
R. Samuel b. Nahmani, Esther r. 39; R. Levi; Exod. r. 18.6; Jel. Num. 
7a; Midr. Abba Gorion, p. 20; M. Ps. 215; Pes. B. 48a. Nearly all of 
these references date back to the third century, when the Roman Empire 
was trembling for fear of the Barbarians. 

55 py, 13 a. 
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witnesses read: wy wx2 oon omy adym.%> The doctrine 
is very often repeated,’ and not without reason. Stoics 
taught that sin consists in intention, and not in act.°° The 
Testaments teach that God takes account of intentions and 
motives even for evil, Sins of the flesh can be committed 
in thoughts. The Pastor Hermas threatens also those 
who sin in thought. The earlier Tannaitie Haggada 
opposed this view, yet the alteration agreed with the 
teaching of the external literature. This dogmatic change 
bears out our theory, that nipon represents the older, n’apn 
the younger stratum of the saying. 

(c) Demai v. 18: “223 nay na wdy omy wan n’apa yond 
nivay woy. Here the Palestinian Talmud, Demai vi. 2, 
supplies us with the reading: maya ’1 jby Nan DIpon. 

(a) Shabb. vii. 25. BR. Simon b. Gamaliel praises the 
Emorites: Nn jw ONT yD ANY pnd ponyn baa 7d pes 
OTN. AY pax open ond jn xpriand yb a’apna. Here 
again the Palestinian Talmud enables us to establish the 
right text. Jer. Shebiit vi. 1, quotes a saying by 
R. Samuel b. Nahmani, v. Tosafoth Gittin 464, s.v. 1°, 
where the sentence occurs: pm n’apnd 9 pom aye wrens 
‘pynaxd. Therefore the original sentence of R. Simon b. 


56 Rashi, Yalkut. 

57 v. b. Ber. 64; R Ashi (v. R. Assi): D383) M¥d myyd DIN 2wn 
mxwy idea onan yy abyo mxwy why; b. Shabh. 63., the same, in 
the name of R. Ami: AINA why nbyn ; b. Kid. 40a; R. Assi; after 
this our Boraita is quoted ; v. also p. 398: MHIWN T’apNn PS Ty Twn 
STIS ON YS YW neynod,with the alteration, which reads : MWIYY Aawnd 
ABW Opt PR MA HA PY Aawny roynd ABW) AIPA TA. 
Jer. Peah., i, 1, the Boraita is quoted : meyod NSW Dpon Ap rawny 
195 NDWP Dpo PRaynawns. It seems that our Tosefta is based 
on the Pal, Talmud, using the commentary given thereon. R. Levi 
expresses this view with reference to the sacrifice of Isaac, Gen. r. 55. 5: 
Mwy Wiis wap nwyp Avy xby YOYN pmy’a; v. Theodor, p. 588; 
Ag. Ber, p. 51: mawnon ‘0d xbox 7 ‘pn pe. On further develop- 
ments of this thought vy. Midrask Haseroth, London, 1917, p. 19, note 86. 

58 Seneca, de Benef. 5, 14, and 19; Ep. Mor. 95. 

59 Test. Iudah vii. 2; Joseph ix. 2; v. also Naph. ii. 9; Gad v. 3. 

60 1,83; v, also Wisdom Sol. iii. 15. 
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Gamaliel read: ond jn “noxn yD ANY AND Ponyn baa 7b ps 
DYN mY pIN oven. Later copyists or teachers inserted 
the words of R. Samuel b. Nahmani as a comment. 

(ce) Shek. i. 6: amdpw dy Seem wownon’ n’apn oN 2D AN 
T.W. and T. A. read nipnn. Similar evidence can be 
brought forward from Edd, and MSS. for npn instead of 
napn, being the original reading in Yoma ii. 5: xd tox 
yaad ade woh ne on’apn ena°'; further: yd 32 peny in aby 
wapnd poy qots, Sotah iii. 7,° iii. 9, iii. 19, vii. 4, viii. 6, 
x. 5, 

(f) Yoma ii. 7, says Simon b. Loga to R. Akiba: 5x 
you ns mows pny a’apnw. Pal. iii. 9 reads: saan dy 1b spe 
4’yb mrpyiyd ipinnn, where the name is altogether omitted and 
the whole sentence is put in a less anthropomorphic form. 
Sotah vii. 4, we find in W. and T. A. the reading yawnwrw 
nwo instead of ax niziys Sene nee pap awawsy yn jp. 
Sanh. viii. 9: myyawa why saw n/apn oben vadp bp ar, 
yet Sanh. viii. 5 we find the form: indyta pand sym e939 10d 
min Tia asbon ‘bn won bw, v. Mishna Sanh. iv. 5. The 
‘original form was. pabon sab bp ‘the King of kings’, 
which was later on supplemented by 7’3pn. 

(g) Erakhin i. 10; *22 925 So wan a3 “yd n’apn ind sow 
mb oma pono a’apm.... Comparing the sentence in 
the Tosefta with R. Joshua b. Levi’s saying in the T. and 
M. we are justified in seeing in the same a teaching of this 
Amora, or an older sentence reshaped by the teacher of the 
third century.” 

We must bear in mind a few facts resulting out of this 
material. That most of these instances belong to the 
anonymous Haggadah, and even here we were able to show 
the original reading npo. Where this proof could not be 
established, we have furnished proofs for the later date, the 
post-Tannaitic origin of the doctrines. The well-known 
Tannaim use the older names for God, e.g. ipo or MY. 


81 y, above, M. Aboth vi. 11, and Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Merits, 
p- 115f. 
82 vy. Mekh, 35 8. 8 y, Shabb. 888; Mekh. 71 8. 
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The former is to be met with in the majority of sayings 
and sentences: R. Johanan b, Zakkai,“ his pupils, 
R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos,® and R. Joshua b. Hananja.% 
R. Akiba considers every one favoured by God (mpon), 
who is popular with man.’ R. Ishmael derives the law 
that the books of the heretics may not be saved from fire 
on Sabbath by a comparison with the law of the suspected 
woman. In the latter God (mipon) commands the blotting 
out of His name, in order to make peace between husband 
and wife; how much more in this case! These books throw 
enmity, jealousy, and strife between Israel and their 
Father in Heaven. Ben Azzai says: nypon ad mnay px. 
‘There is no forgetfulness before God.’ R. Meir,” R, Jose 
b. Halafta,” R. Simon b. Johai,” R. Menahem b. Jose,” 
and R. Simon b. Eleazar’* use the same term. The 
anonymous Haggada in the Tosefta uses throughout open. 


# BK. vii. 10: na Naa Sy o?ON on mp. AND NA. 

6 Yoma iv. 17; DIpOn YX YA 49; Sanh. xiv. 3: TON 7D NON 
nada snane Soo ovomd ome pm en ann. 

6 Sanh. xiii. 6: MYD Ind MID DON PRY. 

& Ber. iii. 4: 59 5aN O'R AM) DIE AM wen AM? nan mw 55 
3) PNY; v. Aboth iii. 10, attributed to R. Haninah b. Dosa, missing 
A.N,, ch. 29; v. above, p.110; Ed.ii4: oma mdm on sys 
mipon ps mywn. 

68 Shabb, 13. 5. 68 Yoma ii. 7. 

7 Sanh. viii, 6: SIP. NYT OD NNW oOON AW: Men. vil 9: 
omaxp ppmensy O23 oypon 2d pyxia Saw jor. 

71 Sotah vii. 1. 

7 Sanh. xiv. 4. 7 Sanh. xiii, 6, 

7 Sanh. xiv. 10: 72 Oy Sy jovpa mpon wad nowy ovr 
oye Sy praxa mipnn ‘pd Annw; Sotah vi. 7. 

% Other instances : Hasid, Peah iii.8: DIPOR 9 ja ANnAY MSH 45 
ppp pd ana ey daw ornytd xbe or nytd; pone 
ten Levi, Yoma ii. 8; Husid, Taan. iii: NID DIPON PRY YIN Po. box 
nbyyd Yan ; R. Eleazar, the son of R. Jose, the Galilean; Sanh. i. 2; 
R. Eleavar, Sotah ii. 3. 

78 Ber. iii, 77: oypon vad Mina PRw; iv. 16: oD by we wp; 
iii, 16: pypon yas oad prs moma ne pad So paw or xno; 
T’. W. reads instead of DIPON = OOWIY JIN; T.B.: DOwIW PIN; 
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We have to enumerate here, also, the terms which contain 
the ideas of God’s kingship, as expressed by Rabbi 
(Ber. ii. 1), corresponding to R. Joshua b. Korha’s ‘ King- 
dom of Heaven’. The ‘Fatherhood of God’ is to be found 
several times in the sayings of R. Johanan b. Zakkai™ 
and R. Eleazar b. Jose.”® The use of nm is in the Tosefta 
similar to that in the Mishna.”® In prayers the Biblical 
names of God, nds ™, are repeated.®° Speaking of strange 
deities mds is used.*} 

We observe that some of the Psalms and the majority 


Pal. sbynd. We saw above, p, 112, that ya {¥3 occurs with Dip as well 
as with DY. Yoma ii. 7: oYpon wad peayy qa; RH. iis: 
nwo bw svap miponvad Sra Spay Se west naw qandd; sotah, 
iii, 9, 12, 18, 14, 18; v.12; x.8, 4,5; Kid. v.17, 21; BK. vii. 7; A. Z. 
iv.5; Men. xiii. 22. 

TM Wag. ii. 10: DYOWAY IAN WII (twice) ; B. K. vii. 6; v. also vii.7 ; 
v. also R. Ishmael, above, to Shabb. xiii. 5; R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, 
Hullin, ii, 24, 

7 Peah iv. 20: pa oder dy dma oon mbon apryny pn 
moway opard me. 

79 R, Akiba, Shek. ii, 1: DUNT PY] WN DD PY? oN; Yoma 
i 8: OW NAD wyody OMID Maw wpa on; v.8: ov doanw 
nw; Sotah v. 12: sob “72 oOvMvT and S5nn3 ow QW; v. also 
vi. 7, xiv. 4: Dow dy onp wptp, v. ow mado dy; B.K. vi. 16, 
ix, 31: pYow> wD I; B. K. vii, 5; BR. Johanan b. Zakkai, like 
Sotah xiv. 4; B. K. viii13: 53 ynw saa qa mam 9 by by me 
ow owd rwyn, v. above, p. 111; Sheb. iii, 1-3: pom DDwT yD pS 
yobeny yi; Kor. ii. 7; OWN! NNN nx m2 DIDNA 59 49; 
Nid. v. 16: ovowd INN OTP wy. 

& For instance Ber. iii. 5: INYW ON JOY ‘IN ow onne 
Adv nse nx 525 nny inde» pando jw a noyp; ib., R. Eleazar 
b. Zadok, in the name of his father: bee ns NonAxw ywrdN “ONAN 
4a Sean cyan op nearnds vw owd mma... . Toys ib. vil 2: 
mr amay apyny iwads » piabo pyoom; ib. vii 16£, Ben Azzai : 
wads © sed pynon and nds» pond ux mn. 

4 Ab. Zara v. 6: DS 32 ama Nw ANTON mde ows amiw ns 
samo mds; iv. 4: ons pea_mbxd oad van yysn poxa one jor 53 
mbxd nad me Syvaa yy pas. 
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of the Apocryphal writings give some preference to the 
name ;">y ‘the Highest’, ‘Most High’. The Tosefta pre- 
serves the same as 7121, in opposition to 4177, or uses the 
word jy itself. The first is to be found %? in a dispute 
between the Schools of Shammai and Hillel. The latter in 
a saying of R. Johanan b. Zakkai,** where the name 7p, 
again a very old term, is also mentioned.** Other names, 
either familiar to us from the Mishna or new ones, are: 
(1) sna, (2) man bya, (3) ps, (4) pba mm spew on, 
(5) mawna yoy, (6) ponn, (7) wpm mn, (8) enpn, (9) aro 
and (10) own. The first one, x3, ‘the Creator’, is referred 
to in the dialogue between the philosopher and R. Reuben, 
in Tiberias, where the latter says: INnaw ‘2 jn 7, and 
Sotah vii. 12: joa tnx dx ‘one God created them all’, 
The second, n'2n 5y3, is known from the Mishna; here it is 
derived from a saying of Ben Zoma.** The third is used 
by R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos and R. Meir.87 The fourth by 
Simeon b. Shetach.** The fifth by R. Meir *®° and R. Jose 
b. Halafta.°° wp, Taan. ii. 10, occurs only once in. the 
saying: Ay YN wpn ‘By. This term is unique in 
the Tosefta, and will be discussed in connexion with the 
parallels in the Tannaitic Midrash. wpn nm stands some- 
times for God, likewise mxsw and own. The name jon 
‘All-Merciful’, is mentioned by R. Judah b. IJlai in the 
name of R. Gamaliel IT: ‘When thou art merciful, the 
All-Merciful will be merciful to thee’ (B.K. viii. 13). 
B. Shabb. 151 8, quotes this saying by R. Gamaliel b. Rabbi 
nynan by ona ieee pen mo yby pomp nman by anna 55 
pawn jo Yey jon px. The same saying is mentioned in 
Sifre Deut., § 96: jo poy Don D naan by on no Anew jor da 
mown. Midr. Tannaim, 69, does not supply the teacher’s 
name, and reads: pony }sx wd ox poy pony nom ox 
spy. 
82 Hag. ii. 10; Erakhin iv. 32; R. Judah b. Batyra. 


88 B. K. vii. 2. 

84 y. also Ber. vi. 1: WP WI33 nde, 

*5 Sheb. iii. 6. 86 Ber. vii, 2. 

*? Hullin ii. 24, and Ber. vii. 1. 88 Sanh. viii. 3. 
89 B. K. vii. 10. 9 B. M. vi. 17. 


81 vy. also Fragment, ed. Schechter, JQR., 1904, p. 699; M.T., p. 41. 
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The Tosefta is a faithful witness that o\pon was the name 
used by the Tannaim ; npn is a later substitute for open, 
or of Amoraic origin altogether. Half-a-dozen or so 
passages with 7’npn have been dealt with above, and it was 
shown that parallels offer instead of this name nypnn, or 
that some can be classified with the Haggada of the 
Amoraim. If the latter found a place in the Mishna, no 
wonder that the same happened in the Tosefta. On the 
whole, however, the old tradition that these works, Mishna 
and Tosefta, were (apart from minor glosses) editorially 
finished in the period of the Tannaim, is well established. 
The final redaction might have taken place in the School 
of R. Joshua b. Levi, who, as we saw, was closely connected 
with the problem of pronouncing the name of God and the 
alteration of nipon into n’apn. 

(3) Our third source is the Mekhilta on Exodus. Two 
books with the title of Mekhilta are now in our hands. 
One belongs to the School of R. Ishmael, the other to that 
of R. Akiba. Although we are able to establish many 
theological differences between the two schools, we have no 
traces of different treatment accorded to the divine names 
in these schools. To a large extent both Mekhiltas cover 
the same ground, therefore enable us to verify the proper 
readings. We find that in most of the passages of our text 
of the Mekhilta, where 7’2pn occurs, parallel passages, or 
Mekhilta of Rabbi Simon b. Johai, preserve the reading 
pipon or ndyn mm spxw vw. It confirms the result we 
gained from the previous sources, Mishna and Tosefta, that 
7’2pn was not known as a name of God to the teachers of 
the Tannaitic period. The Mekhilta offers, owing to its 
wealth of Haggada, more material for our observations. 
We propose to give an account of it by grouping first of 
all the passages containing the name nnway 3x, expressing 
‘the Fatherhood of God’. Secondly, the terms mw 
‘Heaven’, nbn mm ~pxw ‘p ‘the Creator’, mu ‘All- 
Powerful’, pip and 7’3pn, 

In the Mekhilta the term nwa IN is found five times. 
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P. 3a: mowry onvayd omay onan ov > nnx. The Talmud 
quotes a similar passage as Sayne "5 34 wan,” saying: xbodN 
os wim enn 52 onway max op bapmd oxdx Sen tor, 
P. 4538: naan vad podanns owanne bene yn oo ovine 
qooanowed canny padnay vas wad pnno xinw jp owl 
ywan pad ono) oowae max ad ommanny pono bee yn 
syed uxon. Inthe Mekh. of B.S. b. J. the passage reads: 
aa Dpway onax ad omann onno bya yn aye amiss 
yun yaad ynos aan oss mnew codns pas aad sennny 
pon 5x wytmw vaon. A Geniza fragment preserved 
also the reading Donny instead of ou3snno.®° The phrase is 
similar to that used in the story of Honi.%° P. 56a, 
R. Joshua b. Hananja says: nono Sew nx pind pboy raws 
sand xaaryen y’van napa vad nwo ax ovway oman ‘DID 
yao nino ya. In the M.R.8.b. J." this saying is in the 
name of R. Eleazar of Modiim in a more original form: 
open ad mw sox own oj: nono See nee taxd aw ad 
‘o> nm n’D DAwA nnn Pa nN aNd ND oAT ywr y’wIn 
aap. This text proves, for which we have many other 
witnesses, that moxw is an abbreviated form for oman 
nowiw. The older term oipon was changed into the newer 
form Aapn. P. 688, R. Nathan depicts the persecutions 
the Jews suffered in his age. Jews were burnt for reading 
in the Torah, crucified for eating the Passover bread, 
punished with one hundred strokes for taking the Lulab, 
and concludes: nnway ‘1nd anew > war ibs mon. Another 
source 8 has besides: Onway ‘IN psn imwyw. The same 
version is preserved in the Midrash on Psalms: ‘nwyy by 





52». Sanh. 42. %3 p, 72. 

% MS. Adler. 95 y. p. 56 for the explanation. 

‘6 y. b. Taanith, iii. 8, and above, p. 56, note 6. Fr. reads WIND; 
Yalk. NO; H. Mann. 

97 p. 84. About the terms Arend, aby, and 5y78N2 nprd vy. S. Krauss. 
in YIN, i. 5683. pp. 112, 107. 

9 Lev. vr. 82. 1. Here the saying is by R. Nehemia, a contemporary of 
R. Nathan. Here the sins of the martyrs are the observance of Sabbath, 
eating the Mazzah, taking the Lulab, observing the laws of Tephillin and 
Zizith, 
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moyaw ax yn? PL 744, BR. Johanan b. Zakkai says: 
moat ody mynw ody omen xd oyee mam wax on mm 
sun Se a’apn sex ovowaw onard See pa mby mbonw dy 
4x Sma omy. M. R.S.b.J.1 reads nas moonw instead of 
moby monny. Here we have another proof for the fact 
that the original mpon was removed for the later n’apn. 
The Tosefta? reads: ‘yaw nmaxd bee pa mbw mono pas 
43) mpon ox, and ends mpon ab ody ynw ote by. The 


same sentence which occurs in the Mekhilta is repeated in 
the Sifra,? where we also read 2\n3n 7K instead of 7Dx 
Vapn. 

More frequent is the use of omw for God. P. 7B: nds 
pow od omyyo b> mw ~S sin. Sifre reads anvnn owd.3 
P. 58 B we read pow NOD 729 NW; here surely ‘vaw TAX 
has to be added. The teaching is given in another place * 
in the name of R. Eleazar b. Shamua, and quoted in the 
Palestinian Talmud as a Mishna.’? The Didaché® borrowed 
this teaching from the Rabbis, substituting Lord for mnw. 
It says: repyjoes S& avrov ds Kdpiov. P. 574: One of 
Jethro’s names was tp because mn > Asp mow xopy. 
Mekh, of R.S.b.J., reads xan odin mapw.? Our explanation 
attributed in Sifre to R. Jose b. Halafta. The reading is 
is somewhat different. P.58B: ow ow xdx xa we, ‘for the 
name of Heaven.® R. Eleazar of Modiim uses the phrase 


99 M. Ps. 12.5, ed. Buber, p, 108. The reading differs from that ot 
Lev. x. way vax pyro omeye dy prmpa apd 7b nn. There is mis- 
sing a whole sentence. Read 5y 2) na1D Mwyw dy dynaa nd 35 AD 
mnowaw NAN jiNa ‘nwyy. All sources conclude with the words of 
R. Nathan in theMekhilta. 

100 p. 116. The conclusion reads 242N by nbd mos fw AWN 13. 
The term 7} ]2 is younger than DIN spodn. 

B. K. vii. 7, ed. Zuckermandl, p. 558, 1. 16, v. above, p. 118. 
2 844; v. also Semahoth, ch. viii, r.: 7’apn ad ody yn. 

2 Deut., § 128; v. above, p. 111, note 31; Aboth ii. 12; Tos, Bk. xiv. 4. 

* Aboth iv. 12, v. above, p. 111. 

5 Ned. 418; v. also Exod. r. 3. 22. 

6 ch. iv, ed. Lietemann, Bonn, 1907, p. 6. T p. 86. 

8 Num., § 78. The text reads: POS) DOW Mpy, v. MS. MN TIpy 
own. On the names of Jethro, v. Exod. r. 27. 7 (seven names); Pirke 


~ 
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in his saying: ‘God says:® xbv sapon oN oMINY NIT ON 
my onaapy vis poco ‘Sy xd ‘noosa ux app “oan sw pnoton 
nos sare cyannd qoye one sav> nny AX rnp xd) im 
mow owd, Mekh. R. S. 67 reads for ony ped = nnn pysnd 
Ayowna ‘pi9 = P. 61 B, R. Johanan b. Zakkai said, when 
he went to Meon Jehuda and saw a girl gathering barley 
under the hoofs of a horse: onx ‘an orp aaynymd ontyn xb 
pdow onrwan ndubdwh ypa bpwd aneyva xd jo ad osaynen 
opine mades adpy Yo. Here nw has to be supplemented 
with mobp, i.e. ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’. P. 9238, 
R. Akiba speaks of Dow "13 AND and oI". The same 
terms occur 101 B: 12 Nad AMA ANT. OWI TION ANDY AD 
ope spa xad wenn iat onbwa mos anny AN oR. 

The third term very frequently used in the Mekhilta is: 
nbn mn) apxw 1 ‘He who spake, and the world was 
created’. We find the same about eighteen times, P.12 a: 
wna ddayn am sore Sy uns meyd wae ones mas adm 
yix yuma. =P. 33.4, RB. Akiba says to Pappajus: 2wnbd pr 
waa Som nossa Son pads obyn mm aosw pat by. Mekh. 
R.S.b.J.! reads the sentence: paw 0 iat by awnd aby 
sow Sam pra bmw obhyn mm. =P. 33.8: ‘Great is the faith 
which Israel believed in’ ohyn mm oxy. M.R.S.b.d. 
reads: odyyn mm aoxw vw vad mx ndy22 Ib., “He who 
believes in the faithful shepherd is as if he believed in 
Down mm qoxw ‘2. He who speaks against the faithful 
shepherd is as if he spoke against ohyn nm aoxw ‘p.! 
P. 35.4: podpow nn 52 aby ja ie obyn am cow op Sax 
R. ha Kadosh, ed. Grinhut, 7. 7; v. also B. Konigsberger, in Rahmer’s 
Jiid. Literaturblatt, xxiii, 1892, pp. 201 ff., 204 ff. 


® This is a variation of the name nbn nN 7wyy 0, v. further on 
p. 135, 

10 p. 87; v. also Sifre Deut., § 305, where the name of the girl’s father 
is given as Nakdimon b. Gorion. The teaching is different. It contains 
the well-known antithesis... . DPD by wisn Puy Soww jor b3 
DPD by WT Pay Sew PRw31. The story is also related Midr. 
Lam., ed. Buber, p. 86, differently ; v. also Tos. Ket. chaps. 5, 6; Ket, 
668; Pal. Ket. 5,11; Ab. RN. ch. 17. 

11 p, 54; v. also the parallel, Cant. r. 1. 9. 

12 9,54; v. Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Meriis, p. 175 f. 

3M. RS. b.J., p. 54; Num, r. 19. 
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widypD any wT nN «An earthly king is praised. They 
flatter him with his strength, wisdom, wealth, goodness, 
justice, and faithfulness; in fact, he is weak, foolish, poor, 
eruel, unjust, and untrustworthy’. God (‘yn ’n) roxy 0) 
cannot be duly praised. No praise comes anywhere near 
to His real attributes. His wisdom (Prov. 3.19 and Job 
12, 13), wealth (Deut. 10. 14, Hag. 2. 8), lovingkindness 
(Exod. 34. 6, Deut. 4. 31), justice (Isa. 30. 18, Ps. 82. 1), 
trustworthiness (Deut. 7. 9, ep. 32. 4), beauty (Ps. 89. 6, 89. 9, 
86. 8, Cant. 1.10), and power (1 Chron. 29.11). The Mekh. 
enumerates God’s attributes differently: power (Deut. 10.17, 
Ps, 24. 8, Isa. 42. 13, and Jer. 10. 6), wealth (Deut. 10. 14, Ps. 
24. 1, 95. 8,"Hag. 2. 8, Ezek. 18. 4), wisdom (Prov. 2.6, Dan. 2. 
21, Jer. 10.7), loving-kindness (Exod. 34. 6, Deut. 4. 31, Ps. 25, 
6,145.9, Dan. 9.9), justice (Deut. 1.17 and 32. 4, Ps. 82. 1), trust 
(Deut. 7.9). P.378: nna onda wny nda mm exw sp nw, 
P. 38a: omy xd » oon ede poli obwr am sexe ww bax 
Here again we have a long list of God’s attributes com- 
pared to the character of an earthly king. God’s power,'® 


4M. R.S.b.5., p. 57. Tanh., f. 82, alters ndiyn M1) WRW 9 into 
mapn. The attributes are given there in the following order : might, 
wealth, wisdom, mercy, justice, and trust, like Mekh. 

18 Also M.R. S.b. J. 61. 


16 Mekh. M.R.S.b.J. 
mrss ba ydyy mma saa Missing. 
xdy mom ody na 1b pe bax 
i3re ‘pn Saw mandy aby pan 
ponder ppm) Aan ns 1b ew 


The second sentence, dealing with the same attribute in a different 
aspect, is preserved in both sources. 


Mekh. M.R.S.b.J. 
ya oydy ana ana yan eons nnd amy naw 
eedy Jo yb mo es maw “oon pe Sax mw “op yaa wy 
ind pon wry da bee “y 395 ’d Jy daw ’p iad 
72128 ‘yn’ vw 1 Sax eyono 
ony xd yoo xdy 
God’s strength is unchangeable. 
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love,” lovingkindness,'* omnipresence,’ is described, and he 
is the sustainer of the whole world.2° The edition of the 
Mekh. reads 7’2pn in two instances where the M.R.8.b. J. 
has odin mm “oxw 1. We may assume that the original 
had in all the five instances the name xy *D, and not 7’2pn. 
P. 70a, Rabbi says : nbn mn sox op ead oxy ax a9 Ian 
awodr wad weer pas Spew. M.R.S.b. J. (p. 110) has a 
similar saying in the name of R. Simon b. Johai: naa dya 
wscnd pear wiaad pas v’apn men ox ax. Ib., BR. Eliezer 
ben Hyrkanos says: o1Nw ndyn mm ape om yad yr ba 
oraw odaiyn mm spre oad yin nds. sy pase any wx Jas 


a7 Mekh. M.R.S.b. J. 62. 


TAN ANIPwOY AWA Wad wy 
svany wor an yas Yes inward 
ab adm mona aan bon yap 
mond wx toe a’apn Sax 
Sy onan sinw pos onda sine 
anv 


AMA ANIPWDY TOY TN wr 
yr ax pax yyax inwad 
noo sos pay Ne Pap YD 
mm spew wy Sax pana phn 
mondo ney NIT FD IN Down 
55 Sy aan mons qe’ /n yo ve’y’st 
nea 


God’s love is shown even in battle and punishment. 


18 Mekh. 

YMA AywA ms Naw 

pox msannd di xd yon egy 

pery Sxnw paws on’apn bax 

yindo meyy am baa wns 
IND NIB TD Aw!N wy 


39 This point is not in the M. R.S.b.J. in the present edition. 


M.R.S.b. a. 


pe yo xyvy poe. 151 Wl 
mm oxy 9 Sax yannd dy 


bene paws ede yo ims nda 


mesy mm orp Se any peny 
wn on omawn wy jyabn 
ain 
Mekh. 


reads: wraqy mba mea mamp manny aonbnd ayy awa qd 
ons psa ae nyowad xyy ain nondnd won yt ind sows wand 
samy oye onds sim joe a’apn bax pnb omar pose 
ndwn xa b> npyy yow. 

2 Mekh. : nwzo2~ paod xdy md bio ee nondna snw sa yop 
piney rsiny ovo ond> sinw ade joe a’apmr ymiden S55 
pbipn owa $55; pase: dyn mm spre py ad we tprn ma oan: 
likewise M. R. S, b. J. 70; v. however M,, p. 444: 7/3pN x05 pona Dan 
"apn Mawsw ; M.R.S.b.J. has again oy mm ToNy *D, 
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woRD “iny yas swnn. P:70B: me Sonow op dow anon pin 
ah on newd wndy sna by obiyn pen tose so Eb py nawn 
nda mm apse ‘vad pyo navn nse towow op day syawsa ns 
syiawa na on news why snaw; v. also p. 1044. P. 723, 
Rabbi: ‘n’1’v 2 Sw ynasd mom bp. P. 874, R. Ishmael: 
map omaw on wa Sy nbwa am anew wo Sw won ayn xa 
may TD poor yxy nx. P. 953, R. Akiba said, when 
R. Ishmael and R. Simon were put to death by the Romans: 
abo mpny ads maymee obyn mm sxe nm ad prem da 
aman wbx por wana. The same term is given in other 
reports of the same event as well.”} 

The fourth name we find in the Mekhilta is mas, P. 26 a: 
pun 2a onew cS ps2 mana. PP. 448; by aby qypr xd 
main dy qos jd myonn $s aw nwp yp. RB. Eliezer says: 
yo: mane by, P. 48a, R. Joshua b. Hananja: 15> xd 
maa andinow ay. P. 543, R. Eliezer: nein mondeny wd 
mya *p by aby ond, P.59B: maa qoom ey. P. 60a, 
the same. P. 664: main eb oat pwn maw pin. P.71A, 
R. Akiba: mymbn dy aynay main ‘ap sy aby 195 PN, 

Special attention has to be paid to the fifth and sixth 
name of God in this Midrash. We mean the terms nip> and 
ivapn. The first is to be found about one hundred times. 
Yet by comparing some of the passages which have A’apn 
with other texts, we observe that n\po was displaced by the 
more usual 7’apn. Or, in some instances, the sentences with 
apn are of a later period, as we saw similar cases in the 
previous Tannaitic sources. The Mekhilta offers a special 
object lesson in this respect. 

We give first the list of those passages where Mekh. has 
mipon: (1) P. 2B: spd pysno maw AMD JD PIII Nsw ans 1 
mipon; (2) ib.: wo pen AD ANN NI; (8) ib, R. Akiba: 
yayea Par nx oponaAgam; (4) P.19a: opty Sw immnw wep 
ma xdy sy opod onda nmwym,; (5) P. 23.8: and ins po by 
map oon; (6) P. 24B: awa md asy mpom; (7) P. Wa: 
odiya Suan ww mon jo yp oponw>; (8) P. 288: nmwa 
vino Sw nyonin myosin pon ond mein ny; (9) P. 30.4: tx 


21 y. Semahoth, ch. viii. 
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AWA Owns 232 Aw AwNd open; (10) P. 308 (five times): 
Az np cwieoy ann sr cwine opm yra xdy sym one y3); 
(11) P.31B: 3D Dm D2 oy MY awd DpEN TON TD 
‘oy; (12) ib: Sy too aneys on by uadpmw 1 open 7 
See ; (138) BR. Meir: Aw ex) JD INN| jOS Yposawy pray AS 
mipon ad aye x taba Sew xd “201 orp vad; (14) P. 386 B: 
pion by pawn ne Daw ? pon nwy mm ; (15) P. 37 B, BR. Simon 
b. Eleazar: odyya wow Saino re orn Sy wn poy Ssneews ; 
(16) P. 39.4: pod Seow peny ia oro Se ins peony Synemws 
AD wy permy wr prwr; (17) P. 274: (ommaedy 1b yn hy 
open aad xdbx onay moo; (18) P. 46a, R. Eleazar of 
Modiim: Syne nx nipen mo ow; (19) P. 47 4, R. Simon 
b. Gamaliel : pan jae tabs opon ad Sene oan nos ae 
nena neyo omy mw vind; (20) P. 51a, R. Hleazar of 
Modiim: ob yd uw pny Yo naw mewn ox open ond sox 
mao ny we; (21) P.524: mpoa maa awn on open ja 
yop nwo mam opon any; (22) P. 628, R. Heazar of 
Modiim: nn ADD wip aArYpon; (23) P. 564, the same: 
oabyy wobdiydy odd mado nm obya sen mpen xn; (24) ib. : 
wy II Nw Aww min DIN; (25) P.56B, KR. Eliezer: yaw 
bw nasNDII mpm; (26) P. 57a: ,1pnd Pan mn awn 
mp? Tans mwyw aan oped yas maw Syn; (27) P. 58.4, 
R. Joshua b. Korha: “x2 ‘wy ns xyin open b> spews; 
(28) ib. R. Jose b, Halafta: snd mpon wpa j2d; (29) ib., 
R. Joshua b. Hananja: ond Bn3 opon jRwy; (80) P. 60a: 
yrs ann oppm; (31) P.61B: pod poysn; (32) P. 588, 
R. Joshua b. Hananja: aypon xb yniw am yon: (83) P. 58 B: 
R. Eleazar of Modiim: mpon wb ynw awan; (34) P. 58, 
R. Eliezer: nvvn we vad jm? prpen cyny ; (35) P. 58 B, Papajos: 
yan xaw sy orpnd rad onn ‘x toy xdy; (36) P. 63.8, R. Jehuda 
b. Itai: pipe 1b maw nen bya iar nwed n’apn qoxw N's pon ; 
(37) P. 678: ’n po wine? nwnd open sony xbx; (38) ib.: 
v by mipon maonw sndn; (39) P. 65 B: mpon sexe Indo 
my ons ann wep yb sp mn rend; (40) P. 664: pm 
amvaatd mipon mnw ; (41) P.67 a: va Sneed open sox 39; 
(42) P. 67 8, R. Jose 6. Halafta : nrpen aonb rex; (48) P.70a, 
Rabbi: mpen asd ow aN N39 wn: (44) ib.: mx wpn 
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mpan mend wax; (45) ib.: mpon nddsps xe nbsp won; 
(46) P. 708: Thy Asso aba ainsn yby aby ry sayy op boy 
mpon; (47) P. 713, RB. Nathan: open aAxsny sow ans p20 
‘iy ooma wax onnaxd; (48) P. 1008, R. Eliezer (Yalkut r, 
R. Ishmael): nny peny on mpo Se ins pony bss 
‘ai yyawa noms; (49) P. 101 B: bx naw pwd sap open bax 
“DD JON DI pon AM wR oe meas sw ons; 
(50) P. 1044: mwyr jnoxdo opo by inn pen beew joo 
pins wp Sy; also p. 1043, and M.R.S.b.J. in the name of 
R. Ishmael. 

We have seen a few instances of interchanges between 
‘yn mm oxw Do and n’apn,?? likewise between pipon and 
n’apn.23 We are enabled to show that many times, where our 
texts have n’apn, the original form must have been oiprn. In 
other cases, where such evidence cannot be brought forward, 
we assert that the alteration was effected in the Amoraic 
or later period, or the passage is of a post-Tannaitic origin. 
We register first of all the passages which have been altered 
by a later hand. These are: (1) P. lla: nas por nenow 
“> sox n’apn j31 avprr. Sifre iv, § 92, reads: tnx Dyppa xd 
ppt xyio Anxw opp dsm nyprd aa phn open pws Nb 
npr nas pin open. The compiler of Exodus rabba 
quotes this saying as a ‘Nny j3 pyow “an, (2) P. 14a: wy jn 
‘923 ON DOA N’apM ,And3 ; in the Tannaitic source preserved 
in b. Sotah 9 a we read a similar sentence: “INDI ANwY NT NS 
aba mp1 open; (3) P. 24a: nae yim onn omnap yaw 
pmanw wi aby a‘apad; M.R.S.b.J. reads pwe yaw; (4) 
P, 288: Sw myomn nyon oa’spn ond axa nye nnisa, 
wn, v. above under nippy, No. 8, where the text reads 
mipon in the very same sentence; (5) P. 31.4: Ans [3) 
op maa osxds oma mye jo yned any nfapn pre xn, 

2 vy. p. 126. 23 vy. pp. 121. 

45.15: Tapn pone ww mopp mDsa wxMY yD pow oan 
opr Waa; v. also Lev. x. 11.5: Dpo2 NS oxny po pyow NT 
mimpio m3 Nos Oprd Naa aapT pony yp mop twa Ndy Ine ; 
Saar Exodus, ed. Buber, p. 17, r.: 122 ‘npn ymya n/apn 7K 
apr 
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v. p. 80.4; DP ma xdy gmp orpen yaa xdw; (6) P. 3lB: 
Sreaem Sy Swoon xa omn dy ne erpy wo n’apn bx, Tos. 12, 1.8: 
apn Sy woe epee wen 5's; (7) PB. 84a: n’apn ad anos adr 
wiipn ma omy anaw manos aowaw, M.R.S.b.J. 57 reads 
nbn mm cone a5; (8) P.36B: a/2pn pay NM ONAN ID 
rbnn yawn ynew sy $’yb nyadn yo yrand tny M.R.S.b.J. 
58: jw nx Sapw ay nvadon yo pra oon paw; (9) P. 368: 
apn by maw ome oda mow 52 am, M.R.S.b. J. 59: 
poyn am coxe op Se ynaw ine prow obyn mow vine; 
(10) P. 37.4: R. Jose, the Galilean: ‘22> A’apn Sw nae 162 
now, M.R.S.b. J. 60: soxw +0 Sy inaway nwa inqwa 7IN 
nbn mm; (11) ib. R. Akiba: a’apn Sw yrawar yma aay, 
M.R.S.b.J. 60: snd phn mm sore sp Sy inaen ynies tow 
myx; (12) P. 384, v. already above, p. 125; (13) P. 39a: 
Wapn saa op ade Sete a2 apy nm Saw “pn, Sifre Num., 
§ 84: oipen aa op rea dene 333 ppw vp dow; (14) P. 39B: 
mfapnd any rea Senued anyweb, Sifre Num., § 84: 52 
nipind any idx2 bsnued anye nm; (15) P. 41 B: ow 72pm bax 
Smsopaa oat by, ibe: mmx oan nawy ane n’apn bax, 
M.RB.S.b.J. 6B: Twy Tox xds poe oda mm tow 0 Sax 
sng mama msi; (16) P. 41 B: is xox io ise a’apn bax 
yon any yap by, M. R.S.b.J. 67: odin mm soxw vp bax 
mania wp cany onpn Sy we 2 ws, introduced by xbv 
mipon nn on Awa nts; (17) ib.: 38m DN ja KN Aap bax 
y yma oroa2d ayn td ma mynd axn 1b yn od, M.R.S.b.J. 
67: jae DA YM TONw D Dax; (18) ib.: Ana apn bax 
pnnna mya l/r hyn, M. R. S.b. J. 67: np 7413 nn xdby 
oy nna sde poe adn mm sexe op Sax — open; (19) 
P. 428: oa my oy a’apn box, Mekh. R.S.b. J. 67: 
mos may oy xox yous pda mm soxw on Sax, introduced 
by oipon nao on Awa nips aby; (20) ib.: my AY AAPM 
spy; M.R.S.b.J. 67 reads instead: odin mm soxw ‘pn das 
nbeea my av; (21) ib.; nmea ndva ay n’2pm Sax, M.R.S.b.J. 
67: Son vy Ay my eines xds poe odin mm spew op bax 
smva; (22) P. 418: ppyyr pea ody ows dbo aes a’apn bax 
onpyy pow xin wad, M.R.S. b.J. 67: odie mm sow ww bax 
onbdsn ymin ad ndana pow ody ona bs oxds js ons: 
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(238) P. 424: a’apm bw aoa mwa dow pan, M.R.S. b. J. 67: 
nya mm sexe pps mwa Sow spin; (24) P. 72a: m’apnwa 
ndiyn jo oda oven yen, M.R.S.b.J. 67: nippnws ansn Mn 
odin jo pnp oye ne nop; (25) P. 42 4: bn n’apn tox 
pia nse omy onpiy, M.R.S.b.J. 67: one open ond sox; 
(26) P. 44.4: ond neny m’apny oyty ono ys opty xby 
4g) ond rpnn omyon pryyvey ny niman oo, M. R.S.b.J. 71: 
sod; man oo ond me oienw omy ine’ py prone 
02; (27) P. 453, R. Simon b. Gamaliel: mor aN wa 
qon nN NBD pind. 1132 9 va A/apA NDNT OpeaD, 
M. B.S. b. J. 73 reads R. Ishmael b. R. Johanan b. Berakha: 
mypon ID ON WI IIT pyman m2; (28) P.47B: sy O's 
pons oan n’apm opmonos ow onxw, M.R.S.b.J. 76: 
none pap open; (29) ib. tw2 oyD mew mbpew and x’p 
Ssneed n/apn awyw nenan oom 55, M.R.S.b.J. 76: ney 
beens mpnn; (30) P. 484: 7 JD M’apm anw owoaw, Yalkut: 
mpen maw nwaw; (31) P. 48 a: mpby any n’apa tos nnd ja bn 
minx me Spor be ayn ney, M.R.S. b.J. 76: mao open 
ey men Spor bx pyn tiny aps aow nipon sox py ys; 
(32) P. 48 8: orpytyd aw raw nberw yp yoryand a’apn yor po ox, 
Jalkut: open jor; (33) P. 49a, R. Tarphon: nee das 
max dy inden Spa wp nfapn, M.R.S b. J. 77, R. Eleazar of 
Modiim: max Sv ynden Sap or ons open ove das; 
(34) P. 508, 514, R. Joshua b. Hananja: 1 naw mewn ox 
mao mw we ond ind apn pny; M. B.S. b. J. 78, 
R. Eleazar of Modiim: jw> opnon ny naw ayewd wn ox 
“x oad; (35) P.52.B: 39 xo one orn 55 n’apn 1d sow 
syed ox ow os, M.R.S.b. J. 81: apn 55 [orpon] > ox 
‘oy xy anew; (36) P.53B: Sew nam nwo be won 
Sane yn mbyo obs yy mage jor ba abs pboy none wy aw 
oor and mwy n’apm is mey> nwo spay wor pero ia pdonon 
man, M.R.S.b.J. 82, R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos: jora xbw 
DiPon spay (read ‘o2) nor DoNDy oD by iyo per Senew 
nman oD ond my opon nend, v. above, M.R. H. iii. 29 a; 
(37) P. 54 a: nien ond avy n’apm, M.R.S. b.J. 83: 1a nde 
PREIND jn pay mya proxy oo bw inxn pow eww; 
(38) ib.: pmSy pn n’apn, M.R.S.b.J. 83: jrby pn open; 
(39) P. 548: Sen ny neyin sy by ywan rvapn vad nwn sox 
I 2 
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‘a, M.R.S.b.J. 83: mpon sab nwo con; (40) P. 564, 
R. Joshua b. Hananja: ‘523 nnnp bene nx pind prey xqws 
yer n’apn ond avo nex owaw oman, M.R.S.b. J. 84, 
R. Eleazar of Modiim: ‘p22 nnn Sew nx taxd saws *2d 
y'ys7 open v5 nwo tox pwn; (41) P. 578, R. Eleazar of 
Modiim: ‘ny nx sin > awnd a’apn exw nywa, M.R.S.b.J. 
86: mond aeNw ayea nndw nox; (42) P. 653, R. Eliezer : 
bap rsw IIT eR Aww Ty AIT Aap PRY THIN AN p20 
ra omy, and R. Akiba: 7’apa jnow todn xb 2 aI NWT ID 
apn mm nerea man ns, v. M. B.S. b. J. 101: pin Sea naa 
‘oy Moxy sy 7a opon mn xdw mend opnn b; (43) P. 658: 
apn painw tbe, v. also p. 72 B, R. Akiba, cf. M.R.S. b. J. 
114; n’3 mypon paanw tbe; (44) P. 88 z, in the well-known 
saying of R. Johanan b. Zakkai: naa dw yas by a’apn on, 
v. above, p. 117, to Tos. B. K. vii. 10: mpnn pn, v. also B. K. 
7938; (45) P. 948, R. Simon b. Johai: Sy ww anwen do 
mvby ayn ya n’apn, v. b. Sanh. 63 4: 8) ow ow ANwoT 5a, 
the same reading must have been the original in the pre- 
vious sentence beg. 1anwy ibe, and M.R.S.b.J., p. 50; 
(46) p. 1024, R. Simon b. Johai, Yalkut r. R. Ishmael, 
v. also Sifre Deut., § 104: n’apn noaw nina 4 ta, v. 
M. Tann. 75: orn naa, v. also, p. 57, R. Simon b. Johai : 
mina n’p nippn ’y nia xby. 

In these forty-six passages we have been able to show that 
there are other readings besides n’apn, We propose, now, 
to deal with the passages, with reference to which we have 
no literary evidence enabling us to substitute the original 
term. In some of these cases the fact must be ascribed to 
an accident, or we have to deal with an Amoraic supple- 
ment or gloss. Most of the sayings to be dealt with belong 
to the anonymous Haggada, but there are some ascribed to 
older authorities, who, according to our experience, could 
not have used the term n’apn. We will deal with a few 
passages: (1) 24: via mbwo xd n’/apn umby, b. B. B. 25.4, 
our saying is quoted in the name of R. Hoshaja: xb pmby 
Sarva mby pn waa; (2) ib. : Symyny mar nia ana 7/apnw> 
av yao oyino mon Sy Sesw. The saying is quoted Yalk. 
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Ezra 349, and Job 924, in the name of R. Josiah; perhaps it 
belongs also to R. Hoshaja? In the Babyl. Talmud the saying 
is quoted in the name of R. Aha b. Haninah with slight 
alterations. (3) 578, from xxii 7b nwnd r’apn moRw nyway 
Ya ‘oy nx, does not belong to the saying of R, Eleazar of 
Modiim, but is an addition from the Amoraic Haggadah, 
P. 59a: wx anan ydy ndyo amosd nos mo pine *p doy 
n’pa apn ny aMw ma, M.R.S.b. J. 89 reads mwyna Anw rdND 
myewna. Here we have reliable literary evidence that the 
original saying was altered by the Mishna teachers of the 
Amoraic period. B.Shabb. 104, R, Hijja b. Rab, of nat, quotes 
this saying with some other additional words: ~% Ww pp" b9 
Mapne Amy owyr ides ainsa ydy adyo nny ayy sex nerd nox 
nvena nwyor. Other variants of this saying also suggest 
that this sentence is of Amoraic origin. R. Samuel b. 
Nahmani says in the name of R. Jonathan b, Eliezer: 
Senuea maw aw intond now 1 my prt by, based on Ps. 82. 1 
(v. also Exod. r. 30. 20, and b. Zeb. 109 8). P.63 8: In the 
sayings of R. Judah and Rabbi n’apn and opr are alternately 
used. We saw already above, p. 128, that the copyists or 
teachers availed themselves of this method, in order not to 
repeat the same term twice. Mekh., R.S.b.J.96 reads in 
R. Judah’s saying also 7/apn, v. also 664. P. 668, by dy 
mea nis> any A’apn nbaa taba moun, is probably a gloss 
from the Tanhuma, v. ed Frankfurt a. M., 963. P. 662, 
R. Nathan says: JAM! cnw ory ond mawn Nop 
mapn apywoy. All texts read so, v. Yalkut Lekach Tob. ii. 
133. Neither mnw nor oxpo nor Ax2w would do in such 
acase. There must bave been quite a different phrase, 
which was altered for some reason. P. 713, aYY aMN2 
apn TN, and in the saying of R. Judah b. Iai, n’apn sox, 
v. above to Tos. Erakhin, i. 10, p. 116, esp. note 63. 
M.R.S. b. J. 118-4 these additions are not given. P. 98 a, 
maa 52 say mapo n’apn pry, is quoted in the Talmud and 
Midrash in the name of Amoraim. B. K, 388, by R. Hijja 
bar Abba in the name of R. Johanan, with the additional 
clause, nX3 nw Ia” aN; v. also Pes.114.4, Nazir 20 8, Hora- 
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joth 108, Exod. r.31. Similarly is the phrase, sn2w oYp 
yoy apn, p. 104.8, an Amoraic phrase. 

It is true that there are still a few sayings left which 
contain n’apn. Especially Haggadie portions which are 
ascribed to such authorities as R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos and 
R. Joshua b. Hananja, or R. Matjé b. Heresh, &e. The 
previous list has convinced us that the Tannaim did not 
use the term ‘apn. R. Joshua b. Hananja and R. Eliezer 
b. Hyrkanos figure in that list conspicuously as having 
used mpnn. The same observation ean be made in the 
Mishna and Tosefta. Considering the fact that the finul 
redaction of the Mekhilta must be placed in the Amoraic 
period and can be classed as one of the latest of the 
Tannaitic Midrashim, there can be no surprise that the 
name apn occurs more frequently than in the other old 
sources. 

Besides these principal names, e.g. Down, Orn, WNW 1D 
‘yn mm, and n’apn, there are numerous others, most of 
which are dealt with in the previous chapter.” 

In the Mekhilta of R. Simon b. Johai the term n’2pn was 
also substituted for mpren. The final compilation of the 
Midrash is, with good reason, ascribed to Hezekia, the son of 
R. Hijja. Thus we find pp. lf in the sayings of R. Simon 
b. Johai, R. Jose, and R. Joshua, 7’pn ndia np "2, although 
the first saying contains in the latter part opon, and the 
second, ohiyn mm exw. Both terms belong to the Tannaitie 
Haggada. In the second sentence of R. Joshua we read 
banur by na‘pn Sw ynyon yon nos ANT AIS, varying the teach- 
ing of Akiba, that ‘God shares Israel’s troubles and exiles, 
but also rejoices in his people’s joy’. The dialogue between 
a heathen and R. Gamaliel shows clearly that the term 
rYapn is due to editorial alterations. The questioning 
heathen or philosopher generally refers to God as mn or 


25 y. was, ODN and mdN, 5, mn, maynio yo, ovdiyi on, WP, 
poy dw ym, ody Sy nas, tho, ann, adyo, dy, ano, na, 
wp mn, myDy and oy, 
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onby; here n’apn was put instead of the heathen’s term.” 
The saying of R. Eleazar b. Arakh has both terms, 7’apn 
and mpon (p.2): dow vas — orn “pen a’apn nbu np sap 
saty open.27 The same teacher quotes in his diatribe the 
words of the heretics against God’s justice and righteous- 
ness, calling them obi "1a ‘ the despised of the world’, in 
which the terms mbx and obyn bya occur. ‘Lord of the 
World’ is a special gnostic term for the Demiurgos. The 
objection of the latter was to the expression nwna “1 AX AN 
(Exod. 4. 14), which ascribes anger and feelings of wrath 
to God. The explanation of R. Eleazar b, Arakh 124 xd 
yor Tra bs o/apn (p. 2) means nothing else but mn a3 
nix ya wha. Yet, even in this overworked text there are 
traces of nipon (p. 3). Similarly attention may be called to 
the name oronrn dy3 ‘ Lord of Mercy ’ (p. 3). 

The Mekhilta to section "8\ contains the exposition of 
ten Tannaites on Exod. 6.2. The ten sayings are not in 
chronological order, and show the signs of a more recent 
arrangement. It is no wonder, therefore, that the later 
term 7’apn stands for niprn. The term deserves attention 
(ndiyn am sn7eRw NIT IN) in R. Eliezer b, Hyrkanos’s saying, 
and obiyn paw in that of R. Judah b. Iai. The reading, 
onobdiyn pan instead of ohyn pan in R. Eleazar of Modiim’s 
sentence is also remarkable. 

Toa greater extent this Mekhilta reads npon, even where 
our Mekh, has 7’apn, as we have shown already. Here 
some passages will be quoted in which the older terms 
occur. P.13: ov ry Sw a yore mpo Say msdn “7 oe 89 
nipen Sw inaw om. The idols are referred to as obs. P.17: 
the old term 31 is used, and in Abba Saul’s sentence, "1 
ony oceurs in opposition to pra sta. P18 (v. also p. 27): 
meay wpa Sane mast bene meas wep ope mxaxyw abe 
pipe, v. to Mekh. 10a, where vn» mxay stands for apo mixay. 


2% y, Exod. r. 2.9, where R. Joshua b. Korha disputes with the heathen, 
and Num. r. 14, R. Gamaliel. 

27 Likewise were the other sayings of the same scribe altered, like 
spn w'msy and AWN oY T/apN ADT ND, 
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P.21: Sxnerway ohyn mm sory zd yr ba. P. 22: 
wn ‘ap pow — awed mpon Siow awe menawy wy Bd ,28 
P, 24: yan nx ovary sy od 1b Smo open psi; this saying 
agrees with that of R. Eleazar b. Azarja, b. Joma, 858; 
v.above, p.110. P.25: The Egyptians feared the Israelites 
as people fear their God (nv np jo DWT DOIN 1733). P. 47, 
R. Simon b. Johai: moway vax pyo myyd. P. 50: jx 
Nit D2 owyon and owynn ba me. 

(4) Our fourth source, the Siphra, offers less material 
for our purpose than the Mekhilta. R. Akiba, R. Eleazar 
b, Azarja, and R. Simon b. Eleazar speak of God as ‘the 
Father in Heaven.” R. Eleazar b. Azarja uses the term 
m23.8° nai is applied in the usual way when speaking in 
the name of God.2! God as creator is called either nwyy 
ndyn nx 2 or more frequently nbn mm qoxw 9.33 Similar 
to mai is the term mbyn.** More frequent are the names 
signifying God’s kingship, by Abba Saul (p. 753: "dnp 
sbnd mpno onvnd my an bod), R. Eleazar b. Azarja 
(82.B: oo mado yy Sapo mayn jo wD Nyos), R. Simon 
b. Johai (p. 74.8), Rabbi (p. 95 B), and in several anonymous 
sentences.“ Secondly ony, especially in sanctifications or 
in connexion with God’s name. Pappus and Lulianus, the 
martyrs, say mnws sp mmo pan ux (938), R. Simon b. 


8 y. also p.41: WTIPN ‘AD. 

2 1102, R. Akiba: DYOway omand aw pa dy nwo; 822, R. 96a: 
sy at DNDwAY ANT WEN PAN; 78 B, R.S.b.J., v. M. Kelaim, above, 
p. 113, and 87a (anonymous): YAN PY AW) ANN AX AwNyY DIN 
Dnwiwy. 

30 pp, 968, 1043, 1145. 

1p. 32; main ‘a> on27n MN. 

2 pila: nwyy Do owd. 

33 Rabbi 748: 1D. . nwy Ime Rds SN. wy tand pry nds 
monn my ana gin bene nse ana; v. also 744: ‘ONY 7 ON 
odin am, 

3p. 76a. 

8 718: q>on nn ovpos xds indyd oa wd ma paw yon; 
1184; Pon mv wa; 1108: AM osnawa xdw poms dy 


smi ap *mabn ondap pm pa $e oyna oxdy masp andspw. 
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Johai (7a: 75o2b— nw ow yor xb), and Rabbi (83 8), who 
speaks of death imposed by Heaven (new 2 meNA AND). 
Further, several times in sayings like now 13,36 pawn jp,37 
and others.** In the majority of cases we read nipo. Thus 
R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos,*® who says, ‘God does not bring 
a@ punishment on Israel unless he warned them first’. 
R. Eleazar b. Azarja speaks of mpon pay yaw ona./? 
Pappus and Lulianus say to their tyrant: nypnd op nan, 
and R. Simon b. Johai.4? Many anonymous sayings: 6 4, 
1 myn opony; 71.4, oped oN paw may, v. above, p. 110; 
75 B, Dipon and KIN NWO w'pn, and similar sentences as to 
honour and curse; 83 B, Dyn wm opr weayw rns ADs ne dy; 
84.4, ovayndo opon omdy on; 68a, Vp p> OY W713 120d ON 
mipen sad; 1088, opnn ‘aby ony pwpap; 1084, Ibn 
muna odoy we mynd oiponw; 110 B, pipen nmwan 1a3 
ma Yy max pt paw Seneed42 The term a’2pn, however, is 
to be found only twice ; some of them are surely Amoraic 
insertions, others perhaps not original. In any case this 
Tannaitic work also confirms our observations that n’apn 
was not known to and used in the Tannaitic Haggada. 
Besides these names there are occasionally the terms 73, 
by R. Akiba (38), R. Simon b. Johai, especially when the 
seeing of God by human beings is spoken of; v. also 76, 
ymaza on. The rule that ods denotes the judgeship of 
God is four times quoted (744, 74B, 75 A, 828). Finally 


36 6A. 37 8A, 

3 ony ovd onwyn, p.108e; ony, 1068; ows II, 1104; 
mow yn nx mo, 114; and ony madp dy, 1065. 

9° 1098: Mdnn ona Dynw sy Ssnea nuwmp wan DION PE. 

71a, v.also 44a: ine Sy mpon ony. 

41 93 B, 

#1088: opp dy ina NIT INDO. 

8T. K.28; T/3pn poinw snbn, vy. already above, p. 132, 34, 9a, 
iV3pN pd yow, the usual term for this is FWVIIN ‘BD or WNP AD, v. 
3.4, 71a, p. 84: opty Sy pnaa by yp oryena by napn on, parallels 
have pypon; 1094: opytyd ond row a’apn, further 5»nn a’apn pny 
Dp'TyN OY, and finally mand VIP ADS PX seem to be of Amoraic 
origin. 
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mow (14, 98 B, 78 A, 81 a, 81 B, 1104) is often repeated, and 
ow (154, 75 4, 93 B, 99 B, 1004, 1104) is also frequent. 

(5) For the Tannaitic Midrashim on the fourth Book of 
the Pentateuch we can avail ourselves of the critical edition 
published by H. 8. Horowitz.“ It is highly interesting to 
see that in this work the use of the term 7’2pn is almost 
unknown, while those of mipo and nny, but especially the 
former, are the rule. The study of this text kindles the 
desire to see a critical edition of the whole Tannaitic Midrash 
of both schools, We enumerate first the passages which 
have to be corrected in nipn: (1) § 42, Sw mew obdwn dra 
mby n’apn; R.*8 and R. b.*7 read npn. About God’s name being 
obw, v. further, on p. 104; (2) § 42 has further a sentence, 
ony Sn xp n’apnws, which the editor, rightly, considers as 
belonging to a later gloss ;47 (3) § 61, R. Akiba, > nem 
yayxa n’apn, R. Mekh. on, v. also Men. 29a, Pes. B. M. 5, 
Pes. r. 15, Exod. r. 15, Num.r. 15.4, Tanh., Num., and ‘rnw ; 
(4) § 61, R. Nathan, j> ’spn Yew wow neo bw gnaw yennd 
mwy, R. reads oo; (5) § 90, map Aw oD n’apn xs, 
R. apo, Yalkut, MS. London, Midrash Hakhamim r, mprn; 
(6) § 91, n’apn aNTnw, all MS. and Yalk. read ineraw ; (7) § 92, 
apn ‘ap 2" yrowd, M. H. reads more correctly n-ya3n “ap ; 
(8)°§ 100, 7’apn a7 Maxn oy AX N?M, no variant, perhaps 
the editor’s gloss (2); (9) § 102, a’apn nto 713 nto xdy, 
R. 7’a oypon np; (10) § 105, n’apn iawnw sy and wabo wpa 
mapa, M. r. aon; (11) § 115, ommase ya ne a’apn mays, 
R. r. ypon; (12) § 185, R. Nathan, Sw indsn oxy n’apn px 
man, Ror. open; (13) § 137, R. Eleazar of Modiim, axa x3 
napn vad oman opyy nos, Yalk., M. and R. soxw py vad 
nbiyn may; (14) § 138, n’apn wn” ay, Valk., London, M. and 


44 Leipzig, 1917. 45 = MS. Vatican. 46 = Num. r. 

47 The passage in § 58, D*PMiw bon rat MWApNws and A/apnwa 
ben bypa “2319 may also be later additions, or originally DYPONWS stood, 
which was altered, because one cannot speak of DIP as speaking or 
calling. 

48 y, also § 106, 439 MNO A/T, AVION AAPA; § 111, Syann a=) 
apn; § 119, R Eleazar ha-Kappar, pra apy> Avapn ANN; § 141, 
ANPWA AWN NS AVapm MY AD; § 142, 7/apn 15 7K (>. 
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R. open; (15) § 143, Simon b. Azzai, 225 ‘np sm nan Ine 
m’apn, R. apn, L. M. pypen. We see that the term 7’2pn is, 
on the whole, very rarely used, and, with the exception of 
very few cases, the literary evidence goes very far to prove 
that the use of it is not primary. If we are comparing now 
with this the use of nipon, it is almost mathematically proved 
that n’apn was not known to the teachers of the Tannaitic 
period. x 

Let us now investigate the occurrence of the name 7apn 
in the Sifre zutta. P. 249: mbyn win pan cope any Nt 
QD) to ANY AD MTD Wapn e713 baw. P. 249, R. Simon b. Johai: 
n’apn n’nn bw intn. | P. 250: sae n’apn ing aby gsi one p30 
moby xox man cinbn and oben nx omd ny n’apn pew 
obwa xdet? P. 252: 48 sim on by avapn bw owe erp ot 
ayavn ind. P. 254: wy aa A’apn snore yy an 8d awn 
and wy 1295 wny rpm ae yay mm oyday. P. 265: xbw ow ibs 
m’apn bw poo wan. P. 267: 75° asnw yn ee A’apn sox 79. 
P. 268, R.Gamaliel: ‘a1 ayn yes afapn by Seen wha ond 
mapn men. =P, 272: Seneed afopn sow qo. P. 274: oyow 
nwo py n’apn saw. P. 279: ano aps a’apn xbm. The 
difference between the Sifre and Sifre Zutta is note- 
worthy. It is due either to a later redaction, or, more 
likely, to the fact that we have no old literary witnesses to 
establish the right reading in these cases. Yet, even here, the 
passages with oippn outnumber those with 7’apn. 

Besides oyprn our source contains all the old terms of the 
Tannaitie period, like Araw, ov, Dow, ANP, AND, TONY °D 
nbn mm (not as frequently as in the other Tannaitic 
works !) and nbyn. 

(6) In the Sifre on Deuteronomy, our sixth source, again 
we have plenty of proofs that the 7’apn in the text is not 
original. P. 643, § 1, ed. reads a7ym 11 Sxnwd n’apn spe I> 
onwye mo 525; M. T. 2, xn dened an qa DIpBA Tox 7a 
onwyy no ba am. P. 654, in the saying of R. Judah 
b, Ilai (v. M. T., p. 3), A’apm wax sox movoon x; M. T. 
reads mpon nv wma ww, M. Aboth, v. 4, has n’apn, yet 





# y, also pvowa xd cyt ma mab me n’apn jna ube. 
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MS. Adler, 2585 r. nipon nx 
WaX ONIN Nx MHI 7’2pr ; 


is missing from the edition. 
with each other : 

Sifre. 
war NX myo ivan db oe 
ne moan apn owsnany 9d 
nN OND AON IN OFTIN 
4) Jy ny snow 439 Ty 


bw mond mayp in ons 
Jaa naan pp yaw qed 
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(v. Mishna). P. 673, § 10, 


M. T. 6 reads 3rax5 7px pIpon 
wnatad mayp jm xd open — onnae. 


Here a whole sentence 
We compare the two texts. 


M. T. 
‘xan nend Ssaew nr 
Dow UN WD NANe wwar 


“px ompen asin mon by 
42s AA a omaN and 
wmanad mayp Anna Ansty 4% 


mayp Se oun 1a oon’ 


nbs ‘mn ‘ne /an Sx /n ues 
ms xd ooypon 1b pw. ” 
Sen ar ind sox wmanad ee 


bod Sen An 


Through a copyist’s error the whole passage between. 
yma Aayp and wma 12d nayp was omitted. Sifre, p. 69, 
§ 21, apn ya xd aaa eys ao; M. T, p. 11, mn orya 
Dyan *ny3 NPI aw; Sifre, p. 108, § 26, raph vb nw TN 15. 
in M.T., oypon >’ mipon 20>; ib., n’apn vad mw ben 75. 
M.T., pypen 185; Sifre 70 B, § 26, napa abn wpao mw 25. 
M. T. 15, pen ado wpao mn awn 43; ae p. 714, § 27,, 
oay OR Np A’apm ovay opoyy wopyw vw; M.T., p. 16, pippn. 
pay omN NP; Sifre, p. 73.4, § 31, a’apn na wbx; M. T. 
25, Dipon nw xox; Sifre 74 a, § 33, F’apn nx DAMN TY AT ON 5: 
M. T. 26, open; Sifre 75 B, § 37, a’spn ond -px; M.T. 29, 
oippn; Sifre 80.B, § 43, Tn OTN pee ’apnA Yn aby yin 
nyaw pn xdbs apna; M.T. 36, pxw dipoa ren xdy int 
xbe pipoa To os; ib. n’apn n> wee; ; MT, pipen jnd Wwe; 
ib., mb nne apn ax; M.T., open; ib. %> sn a’spa 1b tow 
ony ow; MT, mipen. Sifre 818, ww Seren sane xdibee 
nbn yo ots wn ya a’aen bw; M.T. 38, oo by now; Sifre: 
85 A, § 49, n’apn on woe; M.T. 43, piper ‘a7 oN; Sifre 86 a, 
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§ 53, oot ’a waab o’apn inn; M.T. 45, pen weed inn; 
Sifre 91, § 81, xow nfapmy aaaoxdx pnd amana xd 
M. 'T.55, xnw openw an xox; Sifre 92, oben pn Nay 7's 
soabs non sop n’apnw; M. T. 63, toyn oponw. These 
instances can easily be increased to show that nypn is the 
primary reading, and was displaced by the term of the 
Amoraic period, namely n’apn. There are many passages 
where the original n\pon stands in our texts as well. 

This survey of the Tannaitic writings teaches clearly 
that the oldest sources comprise sayings without the name 
rvapn. The later they are the greater appears the influence 
of the Amoraic Haggada. Wherever and whenever critical 
resources, even in a limited way, are at our disposal, we 
cannot help feeling that n’apn. must be the secondary, and 
nipon the primary term used by the ancient sages. Yet we 
have still other proofs to corroborate our contention. 

(7) The Haggada in the two works of the Talmud, the 
Babylonian and the Palestinian, can be used as a test to 
prove or disprove our theory. It is impossible to give here 
the whole of our material. It will be consulted and quoted 
eventually in the course of this treatise. In order to avoid 
unnecessary repetition we will draw from various parts of 
the Talmudic Haggada. 

The stories, which aim at teaching that a man should 
give credit to his fellow men for good and not for evil, refer 
to events in the life of people who lived in the first century, 
and in all of them the concluding phrase sounds: ‘nw aws 
mar a> pane ys open mor 42d (b. Shabb. 12738). The 
whole passage is taken from a Tannaitie source, when the 
name 7’3pn was not yet in use. In the story of R. Joshua 
b. Korha with a certain eunuch, the former says: n\pon 772 
obian wen imed wyiow (b. Shabb. 1524). A Boraita is 
quoted: nipnd neswa aynnw apy ja ade abad arn one pnd 
(b. Erubin 544). Abba Hanan, in the name of R. Eliezer, 
mentions the old saying of opp Sw inyn peny Sener sora 
(b. Joma 38). In another Boraita we read myn nan ons 
mpnd (ib., 11.4). An old Boraita has: jnw ay ome aN 
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mipon ‘sab naw (b. Ber. 548). In the story of Hillel with 
the proselyte, the latter says: oypod oa wap dane no 
(b. Shabb. 308). RB. Judah b. Iai and R. Jose b. Halafta 
used to say when visiting the sick : P>y onW Drpen (ib., 128). 
These instances, which can easily be multiplied, may suttice 
to show that the redactors or editors of the Babylonian 
Talmud preserved faithfully their sources. If that would 
not be the case one could hardly explain the fact why 
Simon b, Shetach, Abba Helkijahu, Hillel’s proselyte, and 
others should speak of mpnn and not n’apn? There must 
be a cogent reason for this remarkable fact. We see in 
this fact the most eloquent evidence for the genuineness 
and veracity of our Rabbinic sources. 

Many other similar observations can be made in review- 
ing our material derived from the Palestinian Talmud. 
R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos says that ‘one should comfort a 
friend at a loss of a slave or cattle with the words mprn 
synon body’ (pal. Ber. ii. 8)’. At the end of a Boraita: 
mypon nytd jnyt noszonw pow ym (pal. Sotah ix. 16); also 
ib.,11: open ved son nya, and oon sad naw wn; j. Sotah 
v. 6, vii. 7, R. Eleazar b. R. Simon, j. Sotah v. 6, R. Eleazar 
b. Azarja to R. Akiba, and many more passages. 

In many cases the Talmudic texts enable us to reconstruct 
the original readings in the Tosefta or Tannaitic Midrash. 
It is true that both Talmudic texts embody sayings by 
Amoraic Haggadists in which open figures. Yet we can 
account for them in one of two ways. First of all the 
saying may be of Tannaitic origin altogether. Secondly, 
some of the later preachers reveal an antiquarian practice 
of using old phrases. The two texts of the Talmud really 
belong to the third period of the Rabbinic writings. The 
latter have to be divided into three groups. First the 
sources, in which oipon is the general term, n’3pn the excep- 
tion or a later gloss; the second, in which mpen was 
displaced by n’apn; and the third where *’apn is the rule 
and open the exception. This latter group will be briefly 
characterized in the next division. 
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(8) Our observation is even more fully confirmed by the 
Midrashim, which undoubtedly belong to the period of the 
Amoraim. We consider first the Genesis rabba. There we 
learn the terms: (1) J*nv72 $35 pts (156), or odin 55 pas 
' (865, R. Isaac), ‘Lord of all Thy creatures’, or ‘Lord of the 

whole world;’ (2) wx, Man. (19, R. Simon b. Johai, and 
92, 8, R. Josiah, r. Joshua b. Levi); (3) nimbs, mx when 
idols are spoken of, or heathen in dispute with the Rabbis 
referring to God ; (4) mibx (182, nd dw wybx) ; (5) maa? pra 
(67. 8, R. Berechja, prpna x woNT yr nx nid n’apn 5x 
wraad3); (6) saa, Creator, very frequently; (7) ™ bya 
(93. 11); (8) manpe dys (560, R. Aha); (9) n»diyn dyna (565, 
R. Judah, R. Joshua b. Hananja, 100 8, R. Isaac); (10) >3>3 
nhy Sy wy (R. Aha, 401, v. also 412); (11) 1 (85, 246, 
R. Simon b. Johai, 252, R. Akiba, 334, R. Meir, 519, R. Levi, 
98, 11, R. Eleazar b. Azarja); (12) sin (678, R. Aha); 
(13) oda °n (418, 654, 661, 66. 2, 100.6); (14) 1¥Y, several 
times; (15) ny Sw wn (24, 198, 200, 354, 511, 98, 18); 
(16) aa, v. 28; (17) odyn mm roxw (28, 54, 280, 29], 
593, 78. 4; (18) pvaten *sbn 35, seven times; (19) nbyn 
(119, 572); (20) py (65, 5); (21) " (114, 181, 140, 272, 
99. 8); (22) wy (220, R. Aibo); (23) odin on pyy (3) or 
ndwy Sw py (570); (24) ody Sw innp (356, R. Eleazar b. 
Simon); (25) map (86); (26) enpn nn, several times; 
(27) nxav, very often; (28) mohy mby (66. 2); and 
(29) naw. Yet, whilst n’apn occurs many hundred times, 
the term oxpo is mentioned altogether three times. First, 
67.2, in a saying of R. Hama b. Haninah, rey nr xin 
mpd pad ‘a yon, and 84. 13, in a saying of R. Jannai, 
ipo Sw yn mp wo). Both teachers belong to the first 
generation of Amoraim, when probably the reform of the 
name was not yet definitely carried through. The third 
passage (68. 10) is by R. Huna in the name of R. Ami, when 
the name np was entirely discarded and out of use. The 
teachers and preachers at that time inquired as to the 
meaning of the term, and advanced their theories. 

(9) The same result can be gathered from a thorough 
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examination of the Tanhuma (I. Buber). Here we meet 
the same names, with some additions as in the Genesis 
rabba. Throughout the name 7’3pn is dominant, which 
occurs several hundred times. The term bD\pp is mentioned 
altogether five times (v. ii. 116, R. Jose b. Halafta: 2 mn 
bey ver 'S Sep wmpo one opp man xde peo ena pe on opal 
‘orp, iii. 64; v. however ib., R. Simon, iv. 55, iv. 88, 120, 
144, and v. 22, R. Levi). R.Samuel b. Nahman, who speaks 
of ovonn Sw mpp and mayne Sy pipo, does not seem to assume 
that the term opp is still connected in the popular mind 
and speech with the name of God (i. 99). 

(10) Pesikta of R. Kahana has also n’apn as a most signifi- 
cant feature; nipo, however, in six places. These are 
(1) 15a, R. Huna, in the name of R. Idi, swa2 5y pypon pn 
poy bw; (2) 968, R. Levi, mpon ab oxonnn; (3) 147 4, 
R. Simon b. Johai, pypn Sy ined mayo Sane; (4) 182 8, 
mypon vb my xin; (5) 165, ope dy wn omy; and (6) 
165 a, R. Levi, open wb oa ux. We may assume that 
here, as well as in the Tanhuma, these Tannaitic sentences 
remained unchanged. 

(11) The Midrash on Psalms contains fourteen passages 
with o1po, whilst the majority have 7’apn. Some of these 
passages are surely of Tannaitic origin or belong to teachers 
of the early Amoraic period, others are borrowed from 
Tannaitic sources. 

(12) Midrash Samuel (ed. Buber, Cracow, 1893). This 
Midrash has o'nbx (pp. 70, 79, 109, 133), either in dialogues 
by heathen, like the Matrona, or with reference to heathen 
deities, but never as substitute for ny\pon or 7’apn, we observed 
in some books (e.g. Exodus rabba and Numbers rabba). 
Further x2 (pp. 98, 120), mpa bya (p. 98, R. Aha), the 
old Tannaitic o> yn mm teNw np (p. 77, dood ye qasyn mn 
hiya mm sory 9 dy im>y om, originally from Sifre 
Num. 88, cf. Yalkut Samuel, 91, in a saying of Abba b. 
Zutra in the name of R. Samuel b. (Nahmani), nww ‘ Sax 
M30 DAN) OTA nw ypnn xds po we na, Cant. 7.4.5, v. 829 
pyow “9 nwa; here the source of the idea can be traced back 
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to Tannaitie sources, 134, nx anpp xinw Mwo Sw ins yennd 
13) mown opin, further 7$p and omy mado (pp. 63, 84, R. 
Simon b. Johai, Simon b. Menasse, 64 and 141, n’apn n’nx), 
and Dipd once in a saying of R. Isaac, p. 52, v. however Gen, 
yr, ch, 48, ed. Th., 480. Tanh. B, i. 84, ed. F., and Ag. Ber., 
ch. 19, may be that the alteration is due to the quotation in 
Tanh., npn boa ; the latter name occurs only once, and even 
there it is doubtful. The name n’apn is quoted very fre- 
quently. Most of these sayings belong to the teachers of 
the third century. There are one or two exceptions. Ina 
dialogue of the Matrona and R. Jose b. Halafta, p. 62, the 
question is why nsx n’apn xia om nosd? It is rather 
unusual that the interlocutor should use this term instead 
of the usual oondx. Gen. r. 68. 4, Lev. r. 8. 1, Pes. B. 113 
have the same reading. All are dependent on Gen. r., where 
the tendency is proved to have prevailed to substitute 7’apn 
for other terms. The same may be the case in Bar Kap- 
para’s sentence, p. 74, AKT IWRY nN M’apn nwy. There are 
further the terms ov Syn $3 pan (pp. 47, 48, 64, 83), xopnn 
(p. 44, R. Phinehas b. Hama, 73 1y9 soons7 [ND Ndy), MDW (in 
the sayings of R. Hijja, 71, sw jor 5a xbx Pamy ayn vy 3) 
myavn wad toy bea uab soy, and R. Judan, 141, ryan do 
nyawa we ry tows bp3 6), and ow (p. 64, now diy spray, 
p. 84, R. Simon b. Johai; v. above 755, sc. pow nmisdy, and 
124, pow N33 in antithesis to wyy 723), 

(13) Other Midrashim, like Lam. rabba, Eccles. rabba, 
Cant. rabba, Leviticus rabba show the same characteristics, 
The term oon is found very rarely in them, and in such 
form that we are enabled to recognize their origin at once.*° 
The later Midrashim, however, which have many excerpts 
from older works, and in which the term *’2pn was anti- 
quated and supplanted by the older ovn>x, have mpnn more 
frequently. Such are the younger Jelamdenu, Exodus 
rabba, Numbers rabba, Seder Elijahu,*! and Pirke R. Eliezer. 


50 Lam. r. has Dip twice, 27 and 42; M. Samuel once, 62; Agadath 
Bereshith, twice, 11 and 32. 
51 We give here the names of God in the Seder Elijahu or Tanna debe 


K 
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The Palestinian and Babylonian Talmud report the Tannaitic 
sayings mostly with the old terms, There is no better proof 
for the authenticity of a saying than the term for God’s 
name. In a genuine old saying the term ony or op; in 
an overworked or later report ’2pn occurs. Now it is very 
interesting to observe that in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries 7/2pn of the third group and the nnbyn of the 
later Midrashim have been supplanted by nipon, even in 
Amoraic sayings. This is a specially characteristic feature 


Elijahu rabba (ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1900). This work offers fifteen names, 
Some of them occur only once or twice, e.g. DYONN AN (pp. 19, 67). abe 
in speeches or questions of heathen, like p. 5. D’¥py mbx N72 79 bY 
YD), p. 31. ‘Happy this people, whose portion is the Lord, their God’, 
p. 27. Terah is told, ‘make mea God’ (mx), likewise maby for deities, 
pp. 52, 151,?Dd yd mbx vw D1, but ONdNA is also used in the fashion 
of Exod. r.and Num. r., v. p. 145. Once Seen nde, p. 51, and nN 
nnd, p. 83, and powaw OndN, p. 8, instead of DYOWIY IN and NN 
DM respectively. The author likes the name nyo) mad {M2 for God, 
pp. 80, 44, 48,126. NVI occurs twice, pp. 27,139. Like Midrash Samuel, 
8. E. R. calls God sy1pan bya, p. 8. The term M33 is used in a some- 
what different sense from that in the older Midrashim, pp. 91, 108; all 
are drawn and go out from before the Geburah, or, ‘thus the angels of 
destruction descend on the command of the Geburah, and take them. 
God is the judge’ }"7 (pp. 5, 56, &.), Very frequent the old Tannaitic 
ndiyn mm Kw 'D (pp. 4, 5, 9, 15, 17, 22, 31, 69, 96, 97, 108, 104, 105, 
124 (twice), 1382, 133 (twice), 139 (nineteen times), some of which may 
well have been excerpted from Tannaitie sources. Especially interesting 
is p. 69: NIT WaI ndiyn MAY WRw MD AAPM by mw. ‘God's king- 
dom’, ‘the kingdom of Heaven’. God as King of all kings is very much 
emphasized in this work. The term nbyn occurs in connexion with 
aby Sev az, 12 Sy on, ndyp wba, and nbyn Sw qa 19. Excep- 
tional is the very frequent use of the term Diprn intheS. ElijahuR. The 
sermons and meditations generally begin with N71 J3 DPN TI, giving 
expression to the doctrine of God’s omniscience, goodness, justice, wisdom, 
omnipresence, and creatorship. Yet the passages with 1/3PM are even 
more numerous, It seems that the S. E. R. adapted the old introductory 
form of DIP 73, which is to be found in the Mishna and Tosefta. 
This work is also rich in passages with nbn an, or rather bs pa 
mopbdyn, m3Y and DYMw. There is no other Midrash which offers such 
a rich source for the understanding and explanation of the term ‘ Father 
in Heaven’, as will be seen in the chapter treating on the relation of God 
to man. 
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of the Midrash collections and excerpts coming from the 
school of Rashi. There must be some deeper reason for 
these alterations, the finding of which is, however, outside 
our task. It can be solved only on the other hand with 
the help of all the manuscripts available. For our present 
purpose we must be content to have shown the develop- 
ment of the post-Biblical names of God, which are really 
Prolegomena to the Old Rabbinic doctrine of God. 


B. 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 
. (1) Ommnipresence. 


Gop is everywhere present, in heaven and on earth, in 
the upper and lower worlds ; He fills this and all the other 
worlds, which are numerous; there is no space, whether on 
the ground or in the hollow of the air, which is not filled 
by the divine majesty, or thought of as free from the 
Shekhina. In this attribute, as in many other outstanding 
and significant problems of our doctrine, we can feel the 
influence of external polemics, and the impulse of internal 
creative power in dogmatic developments. We have, to 
begin with, R. Gamaliel II. His dialogues on this subject 
are to be analysed in the chapter of God’s existence and 
unity. He is invisible, His place is not known, but there 
is no place void of the Shekhina. The teaching was repeated 
and elaborated in the School of R. Ishmael. The Shekhina 
is everywhere. This view is opposed to that taught in the 
Mekhilta? that the Shekhina does not dwell in the countries 
outside Palestine. We may see in this point also a difference 
between the two Schools. Many passages in the Bible are 
quoted to show the doctrine of God’s omnipresence, like 
Ps. 189. 6--10, Zech. 4. 10, Prov. 15. 3, Amos 9. 3, Job 34. 21. 
Yet this School seems to have made a distinction between 
Shekhina and God. R. Jose b. Halafta was surely moved 
by heretic theories when he preached, ‘ Never descended the 


ly. b. B. B.25a: apo 532 nrsy 7a0 bayne 9 AR, 
21n. 
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Shekhina to the earth, and never did Moses or Elijah ascend 
to Heaven? One cannot fail to express amazement at such 
a sentence, which ignores many words in the Bible, like Exod. 
19, 20. A Boraita enumerates ten of God’s descents, and 
details them by enumerating some passages from the Bible. 
They played a great part in Haggadie lore+ The same 
scribe revealed his opinion on our problem in another saying 
of his addressed to his son, R. Ishmael: ‘If thou wilt be- 
hold the countenance of the Shekhina in this world, study 
the Torah in Palestine.” > God is everywhere present, but 
can be seen only through study of the law in Palestine. 
Thirdly, R. Jose b, Halafta deals with our problem in an 
often-quoted sentence, ‘We do not know whether God is 
the place of His world, or the world is His place’. From 
Exod. 33. 21 we derive that God is the place of His world, 
and not vice versa.® Although the tradition as to the 
authorship of this saying is not perfectly established, inner 
reasons entitle us to ascribe it to this Tannaitic teacher of 
the second century. The deep thought expressed by this 
teacher anticipated metaphysical teachings of many a great 
thinker in the last centuries. A contemporary of our 
teacher, R. Meir, convinces us that the Scribes were inter- 
rogated about our teaching. According to our texts R. Meir 
was asked by a Samaritan to explain Jer. 23, 24: ‘Behold 
I fill heaven and earth’, How could God speak to Moses 


3 b. Sukka, 84; b. Shabb. 89a. 

4 vy. Pirke R. Eliezer, chaps. 14, 25, 39, 40, 41,48; Aboth R. N. ch. 34; 
Gen. r. 38. 12, 49. 10, YAW5 “3M; Tanh. f. 184. The Hellenist, Aristobul, 
tried to explain these descents in a spiritual sense and to do away with the 
anthropomorphic conception, which contradicts the doctrine of God’s 
omnipresence. 

5M. Ps. 105. 1, ed. Buber, 448: Sxynys 9S xnabn 32 ‘oy 3 DEN 


yON2 mina proy mm obya Arse va mand nny wpsp Am. 


byw, 

§ So Gen. r. ch. 68, ed. Theodor, 777 ; Exod. r. 45. 6; R. Jose b. Hanina, 
Midr. ha Gadol, 446 r.; R. Jose b. Abun; Tanh. Ex., ed. Buber, NWN, 16, 
has also R. Jose b. Halafta ; it was also in the lost parts of pal. Makkoth 
and Sifre, v. S. b. Z. Duran, NIN 3, ii. 9; v. now also M. Tannaim, 222, 
and above as to the history of DIP) as God’s name, p. 92. 
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from between the two divisions of the ark? R. Meir 
demonstrates by bringing large and small mirrors—that the 
figure of man changes according to the size of the looking- 
glass. If that is possible in the case of a human being, how 
much more likely is this with God.7?_ Both teachers, as we 
know from other sources also, were well aquainted and in 
frequent communication with intellectuals and philosophers 
of their respective places of residence, Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. No wonder that the doctrine and its relation to 
the Bible cropped up in their discussions. The difficulty 
gave rise to the theory developed on the lines of R. Meir’s 
reply to his interlocutor, of God concentrating His Shekhina 
in a certain place.® 

Turning now to the teachings of the Amoraim, we notice 
that R. Hoshaja took trouble to repeat the teaching of 
R. Ishmael’s school that God is omnipresent. He bases his 
homily on Neh. 9.6: ‘Thou, O Lord, art alone, Thou hast 
made the heaven, &c. Thy messengers are unlike the 
messengers of earthly kings. The latter return to the 
place whence they are sent forth, but God’s return at the 
place whither they were sent to’; ef. Job 38.35, ‘ Where- 
ever they are they are in God’s presence’. R. Joshua b. 
Levi remarks to Neh. 9.6 (‘and the hosts of heaven bow 
down before Thee’): ‘Come, let us be grateful to our 
ancestors, who taught us the place of prayers’.’° The 
same teacher forbids to walk proudly on account of 
Isa. 6.3 (‘full is the whole earth of His glory’): ‘It looks 


7 Gen, r. 4, ed. Th. 27£: Joy nwo OT Twa onxw ox 1d aK 

ana wy pdr am axe vo ayane np 523. 

8 Called DIDY, 

2b. BB. 254: Dnbnwnw oypoD 3 Mdv Wa ‘mows Xd Pmew 
imm by pans ow pndnenw mies pmby dar MIMO PAIN DY?, 
v. Mekh. 2a has the same saying anonymously: mya xd rap mow 
Saa yay qo pred bax omnbw dyx ond pony 912 ew 12 
spied Wy pada jw mip. We have here one of the many Amoraic 


interpolations of the Mekhilta. 
10 b, B. B. 25.4, meaning to say that every place is fit for prayer. 
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as if the creature would boast himself before his maker’ 
(b. Kid, 31.4). He developed further R. Jose b. Halafta’s 
idea of God’s omnipresence in a sermon based on Jer. 28. 24. 
One might infer from this passage that God fills merely 
heaven and earth, the upper and lower worlds. This is a 
mistake! The whole universe together is not greater 
than God's smallest finger can contain or touch (M. Ps. 8. 6, 
ed. B. 78: sya jpusn ney pYown ne Nom qnd aw vvapaw vad 
pmylye mwyo xox yaa px omnnnm onydyn to, fuller ib. 19. 6, 
p. 165: r’apm Sy way wen sia nds na ps). The parable 
leaves no room for doubt that the whole sermon is directed 
against the critics of God’s creation, the Gnostics, who 
alleged the inferiority of the ‘Jewish’ God (v. also Tanh. 
iv. 29: down ne oxdn oe pannm prdy xdp nfapn Syara5 
poxn $53 xbo ow pw masa a’apn xda mod yen saw oor 
yaa, and M, Ps, 62. 3, p. 807, R. Hijja b. Abba of Jophe: 
povn ne xdn ‘sow dd Se ibSn xb n’apne py; further 
Num. r. 9. 9, Tanh. xvi 8 to Prov. 15.3, Zech. 4.10, n/apn 7px 
onnnnm oroyn xbop ox, Mekh. Deut. r. 2. 28, dna px 
nd bw). BR. Simon b. Lakish follows R. Jose b. Halafta in 
explaining the saying of God’s descent on Mount Sinai. 
Although it appeared as if God descended on Sinai 
(Exod. 19. 20), yet the Sinai was dependent on Him; cf. 
Ps, 68. 18).""_ R. Levi expounds Exod. 40, 35 by the parable of 
a cave, which was situated near the sea. It once filled with 
water, but the waters of the sea were not diminished. The 
Tabernacle was full of God’s glory, yet the world did not 
lack anything of the glory. R. Isaac, R. Ammi, and 
others repeat R. Jose b. Halafta’s saying as to God being 
the habitation of the world, and not the world the 
habitation of God.’ R. Phinehas b. Hama expresses the 
thought in this way: ‘A worldly king can be either in 
his bed-chamber or in his reception room, but he cannot 
be in both of them at one and the same time. God 


11M. Ps. 68.10, ed. Buber, p. 319. 
Pes, 2n; ib, r. 198; Cant, r. 3.10; Num, x. 12 4; Tanh. ii, (SMP), 
18 Gen. r. 68.9; M. Ps. 90. 10, p. 390. 
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fills both in the same moment’. Cf. Ps. 148. 13 and 
Jer. 23.24.14 

The often-quoted parallel between God and the human 
soul dwells on the fact that the soul fills the whole body, 
likewise God the whole universe. This idea is derived from 
R. Gamatiel IT’s reply to his questioner.1° The doctrine is 
further illustrated in a legend. R. Tanhuma relates that 
once a whole company of pagans boarded a ship, and a 
Jewish child was among them. A great storm threatened 
the boat, and all the lives on it were in the greatest danger 
of being lost. Each of the passengers took his idol in his 
hands, prayed to it, but to no good purpose. Then, seeing 
that their gods could not help, they turned to the Jew, and 
said to him: ‘ Boy, rise and entreat your God, for we have 
heard that He hears your supplication whenever you cry 
unto Him!’ He poured out his heart in prayer. God 
heard his request, and the sea became silent. When they 
reached a port, all of them went to provide themselves with 
the supplies for their journey. The Jew remained on the 
boat. His fellow travellers asked: ‘Do you not buy any 
provisions?’ The Jew replies: ‘What do you want of 
such a poor stranger asl am?’ They said: ‘You a poor 
humble stranger? We are strangers. Some of us are here, 
and our gods in Babylon or Rome ; others carry their gods 
with them and derive no benefit from them whatever. 
You, however, wherever you go, your God is with you.’ 1° 
‘God’, says R. Isaac, ‘is with his creatures on the scaffold, 
in fire, water, in the den of lions, and saves them, which 
cannot be said of a human friend, even of the mightiest of 
kings, because they are confined to one place, and cannot 


4 Num. r. 12.4. He emphasizes also that God is near to all His creatures, 
although He seems to be far removed, whilst the idols seem to he very 
near, yet they are indeed very far away, unable to hear the prayers of 
those who entreat them ; pal. Ber. 134; M. Ps. 4. 3. 

16 bh, Sanh. 894; Exod.r. 29; Pirke R. El. ch. 7; M. Ps. 103.5; b. Ber. 
10a; Lev. r. iv. 8; Deut. r. 2.37. 

16 pal, Ber, 18 3. 
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appear everywhere.!7 Jt is natural that this doctrine 
was developed in no other religious system as in Judaism. 
The whole doctrine is alien to the spirit of polytheism. 
The teachers of Jewish religion advanced religious thought 
immensely by putting this idea in the forefront of their 
speculations. A correlative of this doctrine is the univer- 
salistic aspect of the Rabbinic doctrine of God, which will 
engage our attention in the chapter dealing with God’s 
relation to man. This is a subject which has not met 
with much appreciation on the part of modern theo- 
logians.1® 


(2) Omniscience. 


With the conception of omnipresence is closely con- 
nected the doctrine of the omniscience of God. Since God 
is everywhere present, He knows man and the world, 
history and life, wherever they happen to be and whenever 
they originate and pass away. He knows the thoughts of 
men before they are conceived, and foresees actions prior 
to their existence. Since the omnipresence is not only in 
space but also in time, as a consequence God’s knowledge 
has no limit either in space or in time. There must be 
a cogent reason for repeating and emphasizing this idea so 
often, We notice even in the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical writings that great stress is being laid on this 
doctrine. The writers of those books, with very few excep- 
tions, do not get weary of repeating God’s omniscience. 
This was surely due to some mighty opposition to this 
theological conception. God knew the world before it was 
created. He knows the secrets of the heart before they 
rose in men. No sinner can hide his misdeeds before Him. 
The teaching found its way into one of the most solemn 


17 pal. Ber. 13.4; v. also R. Eleazar, ib., 13 8. 

18 y, however, now, Moore, History of Religions, ii, 1920, p. 69, and 
G. Kittel, Probleme des pal. Spatjudentums und Urchristentums. Stuttgart 
1926, p. 188 f. 
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prayers in Jewish liturgy. ‘Thou knowest the secrets of 
the world, and the hidden thoughts of every life; Thou 
searchest the chambers of the womb, and testest the sinews 
and heart!’ is the Jew’s prayer on the Day of Atonement. 
‘Nothing is hidden from Thee, nor is anything covered from 
before Thy eyes !’! The preachers introduced their homilies 
by announcing emphatically this attribute of God: mprn yma 
MWY) xby JY DIP MIAN NWN W Wad) FDA VRID Vow XI WI 
mynd naw px naw> nay) mwynd mnyy ap neyw mo yw? 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai explained to his pupils why the Law 
dealt’ more severely with the thief than with the robber. 
The latter treated master and slave in the same way. The 
former thought of God’s eye, as if it could not see, and His 
ear, as if it could not hear (ef. Isa. 29.15, Ps. 94.7, Ezek. 9. 9). 
They had to contend against those who thought that God 
cannot see and discern human actions? R. Joshua b. 
Hananja is reported to have been asked by the Romans 
(ayoin): ‘Whence do we know that God will revive the 
dead and knows the future?’ The scribe replied by quoting 
Deut. 31.16: ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, “ behold thou 
shalt sleep with thy fathers, and rise up, and the people will 
vo whoring after the gods” ’, &e. The questioners were not 
satisfied, for they read : ‘And the people will rise up’, &e. 
R. Joshua said: ‘Do admit at least that God knows the 
future!’* R. Johanan repeats the same doctrine in the 
name of R. Simon b. Johai,? who dwells on this teaching 
in another homily, also saying: ‘A human being does not 
know his minutes, times, and hours, but God knows them’ 
R. Ishmael asks as to Exod. 12.12 (‘ when I see the blood’). 
‘Is not everything revealed before Him? He knoweth 
what is in the darkness, and light dwelleth in Him’ (Dan. 


1 Mahzor Vitry, 390-91. 

28, E.R. ch. 1, p. 3; M. Tadshe, p. ix; E. D.Z. in Yalkut Deut., § 827; 
Tanh., f. 74a. ; 

9B. K. 795, and paralls.: py nwy dypaa wp yaad say aa mwa 
nyow ary yoo abdyo Sey ine any oe ibaa nbynbe. 

4b. Sanh. 90 B; v. also Oppenheim, *PDNA, vi. 1894, 97. 

5 Th. ® Gen. r. 10.10, ed. Theodor, 85. 
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2. 22). ‘Yea, the darkness hideth not from Thee’ (Ps. 139. 
12).7 The verb does not mean to say that God saw, but 
that God revealed Himself as a reward for performing the 
duties connected with the Passover. According to a second 
interpretation God remembered the sacrifice of Isaac.2 The 
Siphre Zutta explains the term nmin ‘nbs ‘God of Spirits’ 
(Num. 27. 16): ‘God, who knows the mind and spirit of each 
individual, whether high or low, whether humble or quarrel- 
some’, implying the teaching of God’s omniscience.? There 
were other passages in the Scriptures which gave rise to 
many objections to this teaching and ealled for doubts. 
Sayings like Gen. 18. 17, 82. 12, Jer. 18. 8, Jon. 3. 10, 
1 Sam. 15. 35 caused trouble to the ancient translators,!® 
Philo !! and the writers of the Clementines.’2 The latter 
saw in all, these instances later insertions of the Jews. 
One of these objectors asked R. Joshua b. Korha about 
Gen. 6.6:‘Do you not say that God knows the future?’ 
R.J.b. K.: ‘ Yes.” Heathen : ‘ How do you account, then, for 
God’s repentance and grief?’ R.J.b. K.: ‘ Well, have you 
got a son?’ H.: ‘Yes. R.J.b. K.: ‘What did you do when 
he was born?’ H.: ‘I rejoiced and caused others to rejoice 
with me!’ R.J.b. K.: ‘Did you not consider that the boy 
would die?’ H.: ‘Yes, but one should rejoice at the time of 
joy, and mourn in time of death” R.J.b.K.: ‘The same 
is the ease with God!’ 

Great stress was laid by the Amoraic preachers on the 


7 Mekh, 84, 12a. 

8 Ps. Jonathan translates in this sense: MOIN MD? NM YON), i. ©. of 
the Passover-sacrifice and of the circumcision (12, 13), yet v. 23 he trans- 
lates literally, NOIN MM OM); v. Onkelos, NOT NM WY. 

9 y, ed. Horowitz, p. 320. 

“10 vy, Dihne, Gesch. Darstell, ii. 38. 

12 Quod deus sit nesciunt, 296. ° 

14 Schliemann, @ie Clementinen, 198. 

‘8 Gen. rv. 27,7; 1K. H. 57a: sdun nx ayn ofan {X. The heathen 
questioner speaks of M’apm, v. above, p. 69. On the opposition of the 
Gnosties to this doctrine, v. Harnack, Origines, i. 82; about similar 
inquiries in the Middle Ages between Jews and Christians, v. Beth 
Talmud, iii. 12. 
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idea that sinners cannot hide their evil deeds or wicked 
thoughts before their Maker. R. Hoshaja’* expounds 
Isa. 29.15, a passage which R. Johanan b. Zakkai used 
already for the same purpose,’® rebuking those ‘that seek 
deep to hide their counsel from the Lord, and their works 
are in the dark, and they say: ‘ Who seeth us and who 
knoweth us?’ Like an architect, who built a palace with 
all its rooms, channels, and underground places, and became 
their tax-collector, and said: ‘I built all these secret places ; 
from whom do ye hide yourselves? God formed man and he 
wants to hide himself from Him, and thinks that God does 
not know and see! R. Jannai™ treats this doctrine at: some 
length with reference to Ps, 11.4,‘ The Lord is in his holy 
temple, the Lord’s throne is in heaven ; his eyes behold, his 
eyelids try the children of men’. Like a king who owned 
an orchard, he gathered workmen into it. At the gate of 
the orchard there was a treasury full of precious things. 
The king said: ‘ Whoever will discharge his work whole- 
heartedly shall get his wages; hence the others will be 
judged in my palace’. God is the King of all kings. The 
world the orchard. Children of 1aen the workmen. Those 
that observe faithfully the Torah will receive their reward 
in the Garden of Eden, the others will be punished in Hell. 
God says: ‘Although I seemingly removed my Shekhina 
from the sanctuary, yet my eyes behold!’ R. Johanan bar 
Nappacha must have had special reasons to recur so often 
to our doctrine. We saw above that he preserved a saying 
of R.S. b. J. on our subject 17: ‘God can behold the upper 

14 So in edd. Gen. vr. 24.1; yv., however, Th. 229; R. Levi; M. Ps. 
14.1; Tanh. B. iv., NWI, 8; Num. r. 9. 1. 

15 vy. above, p. 154. 

6 Tanh. ii. 6; Exod. r. 2.2; M. Ps. 11. 3, ed. B. 99, quotes another 


parable similar to that given above, p. 152, in the name of R. Phinehas 
b. Hama, to illustrate God’s omnipresence: }'D332 jRW3 W2 yon 


sys o’apn Sax pop no ann we popiwd. If a king enters 
the triclinium, he cannot see what happens in the xo:rwy; not so God. 
His throne is in Heaven, yet He 12 nudw py pay odin baa pani navy, 
sees everything, though he is invisible. 

‘Ty, above, p. 154. 
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and lower world with one glance; not so a human king’.* 
‘God beholds the deeds of all creatures! at one glance.’ 
R. Simon b. Lakish taught that God foresaw both worlds 
with one glance.” The same teaching is further developed 
by R. Abbahu and R. Hijja bar Abba.27 The former teaches 
that God foresaw the deeds of the wicked and righteous, 
the latter speaks of the building, destruction, and rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. The ‘foresight’ of God is one of the 
most favoured motifs of the Haggada.”27 God knew that in 
future righteous and wicked would arise, that Israel would 
receive the Torah and sin; Moses and Thorah passed before 
His eyes long beforetheir birth, the knowledge of the nations, 


18 Gen, r. 9. 8, ed. Th. 68: MNT DYSyS wad podp nna Tia 7p 
mee pannnay ordya oan n’apn Sas nme ayn ovnnnnay ons 


NNN ; v. also 12.12: ARN AM DANN AN) Dyoyn x2 Vapn bon 
“All the worlds were created at the same time’. 

19 b. R. H. 183, Rabba b. Hama, in his name: NAXAVPDI {po pro) 
v. also Num. r. 11. 6. 


2 Gen. 1.9.8: NAN AYN AapA ona ran xan obdyyny ain obyyn. 

21 Gen. r. 2.5, ed. Th. 18, according to Gen. r. ch. 3. 10, ed. Th. 23, 
one would be inclined to suggest R. Jannai instead of R. Abahu, and 
R. Hijja ‘the great’, instead of R. Hijja b. Abba. In that case R. 8. b. L. 
developed the teachings of the earlier Haggadists. 

22 A few instances will suffice. Gen. r. 1. 5, ed. Th. 6f. ; R. Samuel b. 
Isaac, ‘135 San VN 79 Ww DPA AY; Gen. r. 4. 8; R. Tanhum 
b. Hanilai, ed. Th. 80, 210 STP *3 NwD A’apn nay odyn mma ndnnn; 
Gen. r. 6.1, R. Hanina b. Hama, ed. Th. 40, [*VNY ANY /ApA NADY nde 
meyd ; Gen. r. 8. 4, R. Berekhja, 10D ONSY OVW DP IY ANT; Gen. 
r. 9. 6, R. Hanina b. Hama, YTNY VY 350 pyym aw Wap Nay 
mids poxy mwyd; Gen. r. 9. 18, R. Joseph, ndyy dw inva nbnno 
MO2 ’pN AY; Gen. r. 17.5, R. Aha, xpd thy Sinw 7/apnh TAY 
yond san dy; Gen. r. 63. 2, R. Samuel b. Isaac, JPY T/APN TY 
phie) a} syoyd NY, v. above, Gen. r. 1.5; Gen. r. 74.2, R. Abbahu, ME¥ 
poy owd xox mnana nnn aby n’apn; Gen. r. 98. 4, R. Judah b. 
Simon; Exod. r. 41. 3, R. Phinehas b. Hama, m/apn 1285 21 By 
Sew enyw, v. also Exod. rv. 8.3 and 40.1, Sx ww AN i/apn may 
monn pbapo; Tanh. iv. 28, twoys pny mpy n’apn ney; Tanh. 
iv. 24, »3p5 oryand bey» enye nap ApY. We find the verb MBY 


in connexion with the knowledge of the future of many biblical persons, 
v. Gen. v. 11. 2 (Adam), Ag. Ber. 12 (Jacob), Gen. r. 3. 2 (the earth), &e. 
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idol-worship as well as the deifying of the individual, dates 
back to the creation of the world. The Haggadists and 
Liturgists further furnish the phrase, quad yom nda yaa 
‘Lord of the whole world, it is revealed and known before 
Thee!’ by which the prayers of biblical personages in the 
Haggada are introduced. The fact that God knows past 
and future, the thoughts of human souls, and sees all move- 
ments of the body, is one of the most firm religious con- 
victions of the Seribes. A few instances of these Haggadic 
prayers will bear out the truth of this observation, which 
was of great influence on the earliest liturgical composi- 
tions.» The omniscience of God is due, according to seme, 
to His creatorship; according to others, to His uniqueness 
or unity. The first thought is expressed by R. Hoshaja ™* 
or R. Levi, and also in anonymous sayings. R. Levi, 
R. Eleazar b. Pedath and R. Berekhja see it proclaimed in 
Ps, 33.15, ‘He who formed together their heart, under- 
stands all their deeds’.2° Others, like R. Phinehas b. Hama, 
R. Judah b. Shalom, and R. Abun base it on Job 23. 18, 
‘He is One’. Owing to His Oneness He knows the judge- 
ment and mind of His creatures.” 

Many other Bible verses teaching the omniscience of God 
were amplified and elaborated in the homilies and teachings 
of the Scribes (1 Chron. 28), ‘ The Lord searcheth all hearts, 
and understandeth all the imagination of the thoughts’. 
God understands man’s thoughts before they have been 
formed.** Even before man is born his thoughts and 


23 For the phrase YYT") bs vy. R. Simon, Pes. 488: YYT) wba V5) 
snmn nx odapo mw pay pind; ib., 2004, R. Abbahu: yyy 15) 
mvwnn nS soapp TAN PRY ndryn MAT WONY “td sp, 

24 v, above, note 14; M. Ps. 14,1. 

25 Tanh, NW), 6-8. 36 pal. Ber. 13 a. 

27 Tanh. NW, 21; Exod. r. 14. 

28M. Ps. 45. 4, ed. B., p. 270: yaba ALYNnN NX W DIN PRY Ay 
pay A’apn; Exod. r. 21.3: 153 AD PT 8 DIS ADP New Ty Aap, 
where the saying is ascribed to R, Eleazar ben Pedath ; v. also Gen. r. 9.3, 
where the teaching is repeated by R. Haggai and R. studi in the name 
of R. Isaac. The first reads: DIN by yb AIwNnd AAS aby I onNp 
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actions are known to God. Secondly, Jer. 23. 24, ‘Can 
anyone hide himself in secret places that I shall not see 
him?’ R. Levi makes the Holy Spirit say to those 
Israelites who left the manna, so that insects issued from 
their tents: ‘You think that you are acting in secret 
places, and I do not see? Can a man hide in secret ’, &c.° 
R. Benjamin b. Levi interprets the sentence: ‘If anyone 
hides himself in secret, shall I not show him and put him 
to shame before the world?’*° Thirdly, Isa. 46.10, ‘Declar- 
ing the end from the beginning, and from ancient times 
that are not yet done. Everything is foreseen by God ’,*} 
which is merely a repetition of, or a support for, R. Akiba’s 
saying, "ay ban ‘Everything is foreseen’? The doctrine 
of divine foreknowledge is older than R. Akiba. R.Johanan 
b. Zakkai and his pupil. R: Joshua b. Hananja, taught the 
same. Both were preceded by Simon b. Shetach, who used 
mavno dy ‘Lord of Thoughts’, or mavno yw, as one of 
God’s names.** Fourthly, Ps. 139. 4,‘ Thou, O Lord, knowest 
all’. David says before God:‘Thou knowest my resting 
and rising, all my steps I am going to walk in future 
(Job 14. 16), even before I was born (Jer. 1. 5), there is no 
word on my tongue Thou dost not know!’ 

Owing to God’s omniscience he is also called 7973 198) ANIA 
‘The Invisible, Who beholds all’2° He is not seen even 
by the creatures who carry His throne, according to 


spond nb; yon naa, the latter r. InawND aaa Iw ay Noy oy op 
ps onda, 

29 Tanh. B. ii. 68. 

80 Tanh, B. iv. 29; Num. r. 9.9, reading }2N78 instead of INN, com- 
bining it with Zech. 4. 10 and 2 Chron. 16. 9, ‘the eyes of the Lord, 
which run to and fro through the whole world’; v. also Tanh. i, 24; 
v. also Prov. 15. 8. 


3 Tanh. iv. 68; Num. r. 16. 82 Aboth iii. 17. 
33 vy, above, p. 79. 
34M. Ps. 528. 


8 y, R, Hoshaja, j. Peah 8. 8: Jor Sap Sx nny xdy mt 7; b. Hag. 
Se: PNW DX) ON OB Sapad \3IN; Deut. r.1. 9, R. Berekhja: 
meer agvan onban mdx xin 1; M. Ps. 91.1, R. Judah b. Simon : 


ANU WR ARKH Owypn bs, BR. pymiyb b. WMI in his name; Ps. Jon. 
Gen. 24, 12 and 25. 11. 
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R. Akiba. Simon b. Azzai adds that even the everlasting 
ministering angels cannot behold His glory. 


(3) Omnipotence. 


This attribute is another characteristic doctrine which 
places the religious thought of the Israelites higher than 
the climax of all the religions of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome. Christianity, owing to the 
influences of Hellas and Rome on one side, the Mystery 
Religions on the other, could not adapt itself completely 
to this higher conception. The nature of polytheism and 
magical conceptions contradicts or denies this attribute of 
the Godhead. If magic could influence God, if God Himself 
was addicted to magical performances, then His strength 
is not worth much. If a god, even the highest, is not free 
in his actions and deliberations, and even the Greek Zeus 
is dependent on the members of his household, the Zara- 
thustrian god hindered by his counterpart, then there is no 
room for the idea of omnipotence. A great drawback of 
the polytheistic religions is the idea of the sexes among Gods. 
Here again the Christian religion could not rid itself entirely 
of pagan teachings. The goddess curtails by her sympathies 
and antipathies, likings and dislikings, weakness of judge- 
ment and strength of feelings, the plans of the highest God. 
The religion of the Rabbis was free from all these shackles 
of superstition and misconception. Israel knows no god- 
dess, and is free from magic and witchcraft, which perished 
in the long fight during centuries, and disappeared from 
the soil of Palestine. Whatever remained in dark corners 
of life and love, habits and beliefs, law and religion, adapted 
themselves to a purer monotheism. There can be no doubt 
that people and scribes, educated and uneducated, priests 
and laymen, consented to the belief and thought that ‘God’s 
strength and might fill the earth’ When the teachers 


86 Siphra 4B; Num. r. 14. 22, 
1 Of, Ps. 106.2; Pirke R. E. ch. 3; v. also b. Megilla, 168, R. Eleazar. 
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and preachers in the schools and houses of worship spoke 
of mai ‘ Might’, all the hearers knew without any need of 
further information that the all-powerful God, the Almighty 
Father in heaven was meant. Curiously enough this most 
expressive word was not used when describing or depicting 
the miracles of life, the wonders of nature, the riddles of the 
universe, and the almost incomprehensible work of creation, 
but to the great revelation of God’s being and teaching to 
His people Israel on Sinai? By this testimony these men 
testified their own greatness and worth. For man’s great- 
ness lies not in his contribution to material progress of 
mankind, but by making visible by moral and spiritual 
light, by piety and wisdom the light of the unseen worlds. 
The ‘ Gebhurah’ was ‘the Power of God’, manifested in the 
light of the Torah. The Gospels (Matt. 26. 64, Mark 14. 62) 
quote this word (dvvayis),and knew that God =n 31= dvvayis 
have the same meaning. Luke did not understand it, there- 
fore he added ‘the might of God’ (rof 606), which is super- 
fluous (Luke 22.69). We have seen that many Scribes of the 
first and following centuries knew this name. 

The Scribes contribute a good many new points to the 
elucidation of this attribute. We do not meet at this 
stage of doctrine the idea of the incomprehensibility of 
God’s power. We do find, however, many traces of the 
teaching that man is unable duly to express God’s greatness 
and power. They must have had their own theories, some 
of which are recorded, some unknown, about nature and 
history, life and death. God was the centre of all that is 
great and powerful, of wisdom and might. The rebukes 
and warnings against those who tried to give utterance to 
God's greatness and might, presuppose that there existed 
conceited people who pretended to do so. They were put 
in their right place. ‘Who can express by words the mighty 
acts of God, and who can show forth all his praise? Is 
there a being in existence who is able to utter the mighty 
deeds of God, or who can praise Him according to His 

2 y, p. 82 
L 
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greatness? No, not even the ministering angels are able to 
do so!’ The angels, we learnt above, cannot see God’s 
glory, nor can they utter all His praise, power, and great- 
ness. Such an attempt was earnestly rebuked and severely 
criticized by the teachers. There is a good historical reason 
for the fact that the teachers of the third century devote 
much attention to this problem. Strong words were used to 
condemn the heaping up of epithets in prayers or sermons. 
R. Johanan b. Nappacha, one of the authoritative spokes- 
men of the age, says: ‘ He who speaks or relates too much 
of God’s praise will be uprooted from this world (life).’** 
Since those expressions, obiyn jo spys, or ndiyn yo t4y3, and 
nbn jo ybano are always used to express disfavour of 
heretic, especially Gnostic, ideas and thoughts, we can guess 
whom the teacher of Tiberias had in his mind when he 
pronounced his statement. Gnostics thought that by their 
intuition and magic one could penetrate into the chambers 
of heaven; they dared and pretended to reveal in their 
theosophical studies God’s power. We are told that 
R. Johanan and R. Jonathan, when visiting a place in the 
South, heard a reader, who may or may not have been an 
adherent of some Gnostic sect, say in the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions, Poxm sn xm N07 Syn ban, and these scribes 
ordered him to be silent!* All the names and attributes, 
synonyms, and expressions, can never convey the idea of 
God’s power and might. R. Huna, another teacher of this 
age, seems to imply the thought of the incomprehensibility 
of God’s might. Basing his words on Job 26. 14, he says: 
‘All that thou seest is merely an infinitesimally small part 


3 vy. p. 169 f. 

54 b. Meg. 18.4, based on Job 37, 20; pal. Ber. 12D; M. Ps. 19. 2, ed. B. 
168. In the first place R. Abba b. Hana, in the second and third 
R. Abbahu teaches this in the name of R. Johanan. The first preserved 
the saying: OYA 1D APY NID ANY Aapn Sw naw rpoONN, the 


second : odyyn jo yoann apn by pry nppd DIN &2 ON. 
4 pal. Ber, 12p; v. however M. Ps. 163, where, moro correctly, 


R. Haninah b. Hama went with R. Jonathan, and not R. Johanan ; v. also 
b. Ber. 33 8. 
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of God’s ways. Man cannot conceive the meaning of the 
thunder, hurricane, storm, the order of the universe, his 
own nature ; how can he boast of being able to understand 
the ways of the King of all kings?’® In this age the 
opinion was repeated that even the greatest men of anti- 
quity, like Moses, &., could not reach a proper view of God’s 
greatness. It is too much for the human mind. Moses 
prays for such a revelation, according to R. Johanan, but 
his request is not complied with.© The words of Zophar, 
the Naamathite (Job 11. 7) were understood to teach the 
incomprehensibility of God’s creation on the part of man. 
Moses admitted the futility of man’s endeavours to pene- 
trate into the riddles of God’s might, and David confesses, 
after many disappointments of research and seeking to 
reach it, that man cannot come near to the knowledge of 
God’s greatness and power.’ It has been pointed out 
already * that the omniscience of God, his wisdom, fostered 
the value of knowledge, encouraged research, and put 
learning and wisdom on a very high level, but there are 
barriers before the human mind, which cannot be broken 
down, which prevent access to the gnosis of God’s power, 
origins of world and man. The answers to Whence and 
Whither are withheld. The scribes, with all their love of 
and longing for, the gnosis, admitted modestly their 
inability to satisfy their desire of expressing God’s 
omnipotence. If all the seas were ink, all the forests 
supplied pens, all the heavens folded into parehments, 
all the hands and tongues of men could not approxi- 
mately describe or depict God’s power and greatness. 
Mortal man is too weak or insignificant, small and power- 
less to utter immortal God’s power and might! This 

5 Gen. xr. 12.1; Eccles. r. 2. 12. 

6 M. Ps. 25. 6, ed. Buber, 211, R. Berekhja, in his name; v. also the 
parable of the medical practitioner. God’s answer is syoyd bio ANS PR 
‘mp Sy ‘man eannot fully grasp God’s attributes’. 

7M, Ps, 189. 1, ed. B. 527; v. also Tanh. iii. 80; Tyayd ndyay nya pe 
yoyo Sy, or r’apn Sw ynvvad yond Sia one pr. 


8 vy. above, p. 157, note 22. 
L2 
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thought was repeated in homilies and parables. A very 
remarkable homily furnishes us with material on our 
problem particularly, and on the attributes of God 
especially. To Exod. 15. 1, ‘I will sing unto the Lord’, an 
ancient preacher remarked: ‘Unto God it is meet to 
attribute greatness, power, glory, victory, and majesty; 
ef. 1 Chron. 29, 11. When a king enters a city, he is 
praised as a hero, whilst he actually is weak; as a wise man, 
whilst he is a fool; as a rich man, whilst he is poor; as a 
kindhearted man, whilst he is cruel; as a just judge, and 
he has none of these virtues. Quite different is the case 
with God (ndyyn mm awxw )! His power, wealth, wisdom, 
love, justice are much higher than the praise which can 
be expressed by man. In this sense sang the Israelites on 
the sea: “I will sing unto Him”!’® In another homily a 
preacher explains Ps. 19. 2, ‘A king ruled over many cities. 
The people of these -places said: “The king has so much 
gold, silver, &c., so and so many slaves, jewels, &e.”’ A 
clever old man, who listened to them, said: ‘ Whence do you 
know all this? You are living so far from your king? 
Have you seen his wealth? The people of the city, where 
he dwells, are entitled to speak of the king’s wealth and 
praise him. Thus says David: ‘The whole earth and its 
fulness is unable to relate God’s praise. Who is able to do 
so? The heavens relate the glory of God.’ 

9 vy, Mekh. 35a, M. R.S. b. J. 57 proves the attributes of wisdom, from 
Prov. 8. 19, Job 12.3; wealth, Deut. 10. 14, Hag. 2. 8; lowe, Exod. 34. 6, 
Deut. 4. 31; justice, Isa. 30. 18, Ps. 82. 1 ; faithfulness, Deut. 7.9 and 32.4; 
beauty, Ps. 89. 7 and 9, 86. 8; Cant. 1. 10-16. We see here that not the 
Greeks alone attach importance to the attribute of beauty, as Farnell, 
(Attributes of God, Oxford, 1926, p. 211, although he refers to the Psalmist’s 
‘Out of Zion hath God appeared in perfect beauty’), assumes, but the 
rabbis did so likewise. The Mekh. B.S. b. J. omitted here the passages for 
the attribute of power. Mekh. supplies Deut. 10, Ps. 24. 8, Isa. 42. 3, 
Jer. 10.6. Altogether the quotations and biblical proofs for the attributes 
are more complete in the Mekh. than in the M.R.S.b. J. For wisdom 
Mekh. cites also Prov. 2.6, Dan. 2. 21, Jer. 10.6; for wealth Ps. 24. 1, 
Ezek. 18.4; for love Ps. 25. 6, 145.9, Dan. 9.9; for justice Deut. 1. 17, 
and 82. 4. The M. is quoted Tanh. B. ii. 1 in a shortened form and 


M. Ps. B. 454. 
30 M. Ps. B. 112. 
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A teacher ™ extends this deficiency of human knowledge 
even to the understanding of God’s providence and care for 
His creatures, ‘Wherefore does the text say, it is asked, 
wad mexdpa nenyy He, who performs wonderful things by 
Himself?’ Does anyone help Him? or does He require 
help? No, but man is unable to relate God’s greatness 
and wonders, which he (man) enjoys. ‘Therefore’, says 
R. Aha,!? ‘man cannot express the multitude of God’s kind- 
nesses experienced by, and shown to him.’ R. Berekhja 
formulates this thought: ‘ Praise Him as much as you can, 
and you will not find it sufficient!’ Other contemporary 
teachers point out: ‘ David praised God with all the limbs 
of his body, and yet all his efforts proved unsatisfactory,’ 1 

In spite of this conscious weakness of the human 
mind, the Haggadists did not neglect preaching on and 
dealing with this doctrine. They applied similes and 
parables to bring home this conception to their hearers. 
One tannaitic Haggadist develops the following aspects of 
our teaching: * (a) God has power and strength, soldiers, 
and leads in war;' (6) His power and strength are un- 
changed through the ages ; (c) God does not change His 
love and mercy even in chastising His creatures; (d) God 
changes His decrees issued against His creatures, in case they 
repent ; (¢) God hears all who pray and cry unto Him in their 
distress ; and (f) God’s providence extends, even during 
His fight against the Egyptians. None of these deeds can 
be imitated by a human being, however mighty he may 
be. Every reader who has followed with any attention 
the history and problem of the philosophy of religions, 
must credit this teacher of the first or second century with 


MOM. Ps. B. 271; Yalkut Ps., § 751 r. R., NWNMI AD XN; v. also 
M. Ps. 106. 1s, 453, 186. 2, B. 518; pal. Ber. 9. 1. 

12M. Ps. 88. 1, ed. B. 380. 

13 vy. M. Ps. 18. 2, B. 185 f.; Tanh. ii. 1; R. Judah ha Levy b. Shalom ; 
Huna, the priest, b. Abin; R. Simon and R. Abin ha Levy. 

14 Mekh. 884; M. R.S. b. J. 61 has only nos. 2, 4,3; nos. 1, 5, 6 are not 
given there. 

18 DYDIN, i.e. battle-order. 
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deep insight in religious philosophy. He touched, and in 
the original probably dealt at length, with the attributes of 
omnipotence, the problem of God’s immutability and infinity 
and the doctrines of God’s love and mercy. He can be 
excused for cramming so many vital questions of religion 
in such a brief space. In the hand of Philo such a series 
of subjects would require books or a volume. Yet the 
state of our literary documents is responsible for the 
brevity of the tradition. The chief idea is, however, quite 
apparent. God’s power is unparalleled in this world, bears 
no comparison to our conception of power. What God can 
do no human might can perform, or come near to His work. 
So far the tendency is clear. Why has he filled it also 
with the other doctrines? One can understand his refer- 
ences to God’s love and mercy even when sitting in judge- 
ment over people. The attributes of love and mercy do not 
contradict His omnipotence. All of them are infinite. His 
omnipotence is manifested further in the efficacy of prayers. 
The latter again touches very closely on the mutability 
of God. By the way, there seems a hopeless contradiction 
between b. (God’s power is unchangeable), and d. (God 
changes his decrees). To see clearly, we must first of all 
discuss the question of prayer, and secondly, that of repen- 
tance in relation to God’s immutability. 

The efficacy of prayers was often, seriously and lightly, 
argued about. Here the question may have been: ‘How 
can God hear all the prayers uttered at different places at 
the same time? How can God fultil the contradictory 
requests of the various worshippers in the same place?’ 
One wants rain, the other drought? Thirdly, if God’s 
decrees are settled, how can prayer upset them? Conse- 
quently, if God decreed death, poverty, or barrenness, how 
could human prayer affect life, wealth, and children? It is 
a well-established doctrine of Rabbinic theology that prayer 
ean bring about changes and is effective. Prayer is a means 
by which death, famine, plague, drought, flood, earthquake, 
war, and storm can be averted from the individual as well 
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as from the community. Instances for this generally-held 
view can be brought from history as well as legends, 
homilies, and teachings. It is interesting to compare here 
the views on this subject of the Church Father, Tertullian, 
with those of the rabbis. The former writes in chap, xxix 
of his treatise on prayer, which is styled Of the Power and 
Effect of Prayer: ‘For what has God, who exacts it, ever 
denied to prayer coming from spirit and truth? What 
mighty specimens of its efficacy do we read, and hear, and 
believe! Old-world prayer, indeed, used to free from fires, 
and from beasts, and from famine; and yet it had not then 
received its form from Christ?’!® Similar sayings are 
reported in the names of various scribes. R. Jose b. Halafta, 
who is an older authority than Tertullian, says: ‘ There are 
appointed times for prayer’ (cf. Ps. 69. 14). Which time is 
the most favourable? When the community deliver their 
prayers.!’ Therefore must man rise early for prayers, for 
there is nothing greater than prayer. Do know, it was 
decreed concerning Moses that he should not enter the land, 
and not see it, Thanks to his prayers, God has shown him 
the land (cf. Deut. 34.1). Hezekiah prayed, and the decree 
was annulled. So Jacob, in sending his sons to Egypt, 
prayed on their behalf.® R. Eleazar b. Pedath, who may 
be the author of the latter part of the saying, teaches: 
‘Great is prayer before God.’ R. Eleazar says : ‘ Dost thou 
want to know the strength of prayer? If it does not 
accomplish the whole of it (sc. request), it does half of 
it. The instance of Cain is illustrated, who owed it to his 
prayer that the y2 of his punishment was forgiven, though 


16 y, also the Apology of Aristides, ch. xvi, Sirach uses the phrase, 
‘The prayer of the humble pierceth the clouds’, 35. 17; v. Hebrew, 
82. 14. 

17 As to the importance of communal prayers, v. Tr. Kallah, ch. R. Meir, 
ed. Coronel 16a, b. Ber. 6a, b. Ber. 8a, R. Nathan 1/3pN PNW pI 
oan Sy ymbana px, b. Ber. 54, R. Joshua b. Levi to his son, ib., 
M. Prov. 108, ed. Stettin, R. Simon b. Johai, R. Johanan in his name, 

18 pal. Maccoth, ii. 9; Pes. B. 1278; M. Ps. 65; M. Lam. s.v. MMSD; 
Tanh. B. i. 197. Some texts have b. Tahlifa, and without these instances. 
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the 1) (=73) remained. As a second illustration there 
also the ease of Hezekiah, who recovered from his illness 
and fifteen years were added to his life, is mentioned. It 
was an accepted belief that prayers are useful and neces- 
sary, especially the prayers of the community. We read in 
another homily :2° ‘God hears all the prayers which are 
delivered in the same time. God’s ears hear all the suppli- 
cations and entreaties addressed to him!’ It is one side of 
God’s omnipotence. This is only possible with God, who is 
all-powerful. There may have been a more popular solu- 
tion of this difficulty which answered it by applying an 
angelological doctrine. ‘An angel is appointed over prayers. 
He collects them and gathers them. Making a crown of 
them he puts them on God’s head.’?! We note here in 
passing that to crown in Hellenistic phraseology is identical 
with to pray.” The angel to whom this function is allotted 
is called Sandalfon.” This extraordinary power of God is 
also the subject of another homily in the Tannaitic 
Midrash.* We have nineteen parallels drawn between 
the might of God (nda Mn) TR D, or DpNn) on one side, 
and the weakness of idols and men respectively on the 
other side. ‘Idols have eyes, ears, nostrils, hands, legs, 


1 Deut. r. 8. 1; Pes. r. ch. 47, 1885 f., gives similar teachings and 
instances in the name of R. Juda b. Hijja, R. Joshua b. Levi, and R. Levi; 
v. also Gen. r. 22, ‘'anh. Sanhedrin 37 a, Lev. r. 10, Jeb. 64, jer. Ber. 9. 1, 
M. Ps. B. 475. Daniel’s prayers, b. Ber. 81 a. 

20 M. P. 65. 2; B. 812; Exod. r. 21.4. 

“M. Ps. 19.7; B. 167; R. Phinehas in the name of R. Abba; ib., 
88. 2; B. 380; R. Phinehas; Exod. 21.4; R. Phinehas in the name of 
R. Meir; R. Jeremiah in the name of R. Hijja b. Abba. Obviously in the 
first place the names of R. Meir, R. Jeremiah, and R. Hijja have been 
omitted. 

2 vy. Gfrérer, Urchristentum, ii. 876 ; Dukes, Zur Kenninis der neuhebr. rel. 
Poesie, Frankfort, 1842, 108. 

23 b. Hag. 13 8, wpd onns wip; Deut. r. 2. 26. R. Berekhja says 
that Israel is called ten times 193, corresponding to the ten garments of 
glory with which Israel crowns God ; v. Cant. r. s. % PTI 1B" MD, Jellinek, 
Wn, iii, 70; Qalir, Mahzor 7/7 i, ed. Heidenheim, “YIN bn; Yalk. 
Is. 506, Ps. 847. 

% Mekh. 418; M.R.S.b. J. 66, fuller than the Mekh. ; v. also 66, 
694; Sifre Deut., § 233; the text is based on the M. BR. S. b, J. 
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and cannot use them, men have thoughts and cannot 
control them. God, however, has none of these things; 
yet He sees everything at the same time (Zech. 4. 10, 
Prov. 15. 3), He hears the prayers of all (Ps. 65. 3, 10, 11), 
He accepts the sweet savour of the sacrifices, His hands 
created the Universe, He goes to war, and His thought is 
full of sweetness. God can utter two words at the same 
time, hear all the creatures praying at the same moment, 
fulfil the desires of all of them, their wishes for offspring, 
wisdom, and wealth, and grant them. His fear is greater 
on those who are near to Him than those who are far off. 
His creative power in forming the Universe and children 
of men is also unparalleled.’ Here again in this remark- 
able homily great stress is laid on God’s power. This is 
really the chief theme of this homiletical gem. The con- 
ception is laid down that with God it is possible to hear so 
many prayers and requests at the same time. The old 
Haggadist ignores or does not know that any intervention on 
the part of the angels is wanted. This wonderful thing is 
possible with God. God’s power equals his immutability. 
But, does He not change His decrees at the prayers or signs 
of repentance on the part of the condemned or the wicked ? 
Is there no contradiction between these two attributes ? 
How shall we reconcile with this doctrine the often repeated 
idea that the prayers of the just remove or upset God’s 
decrees? Js there no change in God’s relation to his crea- 
tures caused by man’s repentance and prayer? Are there 
not manifold instances in primitive and higher belief that 
owing to prayers, good deeds, and repentance God’s judge- 
ment is altered? Our preacher treated these vexed ques- 
tions rather lightly. When pointing out the third great 
attribute of the doctrine of God, His love and mercy, he 
apparently lost himself in contradictions. Love and mercy 
induce God, in spite of His general immutability, to change 
His plans and actions. There, he moved in a circle. Or, 
did he think of God’s power as finite? 

The general trend of rabbinic theology inclines to the 
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doctrine that God’s decrees are subject to change. 
R, Johanan taught in the name of R. Jose b. Halafta: 
‘No word which went out from the mouth of God for 
good, even conditionally, was withdrawn.’* Only those 
which are for the good of the world, not so the decrees 
for evil and punishment, which are subject to alteration. 
An anonymous Haggadist * sees in God a father who con- 
demned His son to death; then the son repented, and the 
father cleanses him of his sins. An older?” source puts it 
that all the decrees for evil are put only conditionally, and 
are not fixed. God’s decrees are, therefore, not changed, 
but originally made on condition, The saying of R. Eleazar 
that prayer, charity, and repentance remove all evil decrees, 
may also be understood in this sense.2* Likewise the 
popular belief that the Zaddik annuls the decrees of God.* 
The Haggadists also like to contrast the power of a human 
king with God’s. The former promises and decrees, and does 
not or cannot keep his words; God, however, DYpm 13, 
decrees and keeps them.” 

The Jewish doctrine of the all-powerful God met with 
severe criticism in the pagan world. Such a view was 
alien to the heathens, who were used to threaten and 
punish their gods in times of misfortune and disappoint- 
ment. Romans, who saw the failures of the Jews in politics 
and war, could not suppress their contempt for the weak- 
ness of the God whose temple they destroyed, whose nation 
they crucified, whose land they devastated, whose state was 
low and miserable. They came to the conclusion: ‘The 
God of the Jews is weak, and not omnipotent.’ This state 
of mind is well reflected in the Titus legend, often repeated 
in our sources. Titus is supposed to enter the most sacred 
parts of the Temple accompanied by two harlots, tearing 


°5 b. Ber. 74; v. also Tanh. B. MI¥N 8; Pes. r. ch. 40; Yalk. Ps. 877, 
and Midr, Agada, B. 176, based on Ps. 119. 89, 

26M. Ps. 82. 87 Sifre Zutta, Yalk. Deut., 818, 

38 Eecles. r. 7. 29; Pes. r. 2008. 

2 y, Marmorstein, Beitrdge 2ur Religionsgeschichte u. Volkeskunde, ii, pp. 
351-362. 50 Pes. B. 30 and parall. 
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asunder the veil of the Holy of Holies, and asking : ‘Where is 
the God who has slain Sisera and Sennacherib? I am in 
His dwelling-place, under his authority ; well, let Him come 
and defeat me if He is really all-powerful?’ On his home- 
ward journey he meta terrific storm, and provokes the ‘God 
of the Jews’. It seems to him that the God of the Jews 
has power over the water and storm. The generation of 
the flood, Pharaoh, perished by water. On the dry land, 
however, his power vanished; he is weak. God replies; 
‘Shall I fight with thee? No, I will send the smallest of 
my creatures, a despicable flea, and it will conquer thee!’ 
Abba Hanan sees God’s greatness and power in His long- 
suffering and patience with sinners like Titus. This 
explanation is dependent on Ben Zoma’s conception and 
idea of power and strength generally.*? 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume that only 
pagans held such views about God’s power as ascribed to 
Titus. There must have been many Jews after 68 c.E., and 
after the catastrophe in the year 135, who doubted God’s 
might. R. Eleazar b. Hyrkanos and R. Joshua b. Hananja 
actually repeat the words of their fellow Jews, who said : 
‘If God is the Lord of all works, just as He is our God, 
then we will acknowledge Him! If God is able to supply 
us with all our needs, we will obey Him!’*? These words 
are quoted by these two Tannaim with reference to Exod. 
17. ‘7 and attributed to the Israelites trembling before 
Amalek. Amalek is the Imperial Rome of the first century. 
The very words are repeated in the next generation by the 
contemporaries of R. Judah b. Iai and R. Nehemia.** 
According to the latter source the Jews doubted the three 
cardinal attributes of God: the universalism, the omnipo- 


51 The Titus legend is preserved in Aboth R. N. i. 6, ii. 7; Gittin 568; 
Lev. r. 20. 5, 22.6; Gon. r. 10.8; M. Eccles. Zutta, 104; R. Aha, Eccles, 
r. 5. 9; M. Ps. 680; Lam. r. i. 32; Pirke ch. 49; Tanh. B. iv. 99; Num. 
r. 18. 22; Pugio 258; v. also I. Barukh 21. 20. 

3? Mishna Aboth iv. 4, 33 Mekh. 528. 

34 Pes. B, 28a; Tanh. B. v. 42f. M.R.S.b,J. 81 reads instead of 
R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, R. Eleazar of Modiim. 
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tence, and the omniscience of God. In another legend * 
again, a Roman, Tineius Rufus, says to the martyrs of 
Lydda, Julianus and Pappus, before they were about to be 
executed: ‘He’, i.e. God, ‘ cannot save you, as He saved the 
three young men, because He grew old since then, as it is 
said: “The Lord does not see, and the God of Jacob does 
not understand ”’ (Ps, 94.7). The martyrs replied: ‘ They’, 
i.e. the three young men, ‘were pious, and the king also 
worthy that a miracle should be performed through them. 
Thou, however, art unworthy, and we also are not without 
guilt. There are many wild beasts that could or should 
put us to death at God’s command. Thou art one of them!’ 
The Roman dignitary, just like Titus in the legend, knew 
the history of the Jews in the last decades of the Temple 
and after the destruction, must have been convineed that 
the ‘Jewish’ God became weak, old, and helpless. Another 
martyr, though not of the Synagogue, but of the Church, 
Justin, corroborates these words of the Midrashim.** He 
says: ‘Should some think, in case we acknowledge a God, 
who is able to help, well, we should not suffer by people, 
who are not just, we should not be tortured by them!’ 
These doubts, felt and expressed by sceptics, must have 
been re-echoed by some contemporaries of the last Tannaim, 
otherwise we could not account for the fact that nearly all 
the teachers dealt with this subject. R. Simon b. Eleazar 
dwells at length on Num. 11. 23, ‘Is it possible that Moses 
should say: ‘God (n\pnn) is unable to supply us and our 
cattle. The Nile in Egypt supplied us with fish, and 
there was also enough for the Egyptians and their cattle!” ? 
No, that was not Moses’ question. What he said was this: 
“Lord of all the worlds, is it right to do so, that Thou 
shouldst give them food, and afterwards slay them? Does 
one say to his friend: ‘Take a loaf of bread, and go to 
Sheol’? Does one say to an ass: ‘Take a khor of barley 


8 Sifra Emor 9; Eccles, r. 3. 6; Taanith, 188; Semahoth, ch. 8; 
Midrash Zutta, 98. 
3% Apology, ii. 5; v. Zockler. Apologetik, 42. 
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and we will cut off thy head’?” God replied : “Is it better 
that they should say, ‘God is unable to supply us with 
food’? Let them and hundreds like them perish, but My 
hand is never short to give even for a short while.”’ * 
This curious dialogue between God and Moses and the 
treatment of the doctrine of God’s power surely reproduced 
the scepticism of the age, This accounts for the remark- 
able fact that nearly all the teachers of this age, the last 
three decades of the second century, deal with and elaborate 
this attribute of God. R.Nathan teaches: ‘ God said, “ Even 
if all the magicians of the world gathered together and 
united their forces, they could not change day into night, 
and night into day. Just as I separated between light and 
darkness (sc. which no human power can alter any more), 
so did I sanctify Aaron.”’*§ R. Simai uses the parable of 
the sun, asking: ‘Have you ever heard that the sun is sick, 
and is unable to discharge his duties? that the moon is sick 
and unable to do her work? God’s servants are free from 
weakness; can God Himself be sick?’* Bar Kappara 
teaches that God can make the impossible possible, the 
invisible visible.*° Finally, Rabbi, ic. R. Judah I, if our 
reading of the name is correct, repeats the parable of the 
sun, like R. Simon b. Johai and R. Simai, in order to demon- 
strate the doctrine of God’s omnipotence.*! Christians 
must have been taunted by the same arguments as Jews: 
‘Tf God is powerful, why does He not help?’ R. Simon b. 
Johai, a contemporary of Justin Martyr and Tineius Rufus, 
repeats the parable of the sun to refute the attack on our 
doctrine.? ‘Have you ever heard’, asks the Haggadist, 

37 Tos. Sotah vi. 7, ed. Z. 305. L ff. 

38 Tanh. B. iv. 87. 

39 Pes. B. 1304.3; yv. also further on, where it is quoted in the name of 
Simon b. Johai. 

40 M. Sam. ch. 9, ed. B. 74. 

41 y. Mekh. 723. The text reads: “7 PWHY ‘WOW TNS j eine] m+ 


odin mm aoe by rnasd vp wipoa xden wipes NI NIN In 
spite of the omnipresence of God, we can speak of God's descent and 
Moses’s ascent ; everything is possible with God". 

42 Lam. r. 2. 23, ed. B. 5.9; r. R. Isaac, and the moon is substituted 
for the sun; v. also above, in the name of R. Simai. 
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‘of the sun being ill? or being too weak in discharging its 
duties? God’s servant cannot become ill, or weak, or old; 
how can such a thing be thought of God Himself?’ These 
instances, which are taken from the Apologies of Rabbis, 
and can easily be multiplied, prove plainly that some Jews 
and Gentiles alike must have raised serious doubts as to 
the omnipotence of God. Our purpose in treating this 
point at some length is to throw light on an otherwise 
surprising idea in connexion with our subject. We read 
in many Midrashim the teaching that as long as Kdom, or 
Amalek, rules in this world the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
Name of God, or His Throne is not complete, firm, or abso- 
lute.” Here, again, the tendency of the finite power, which 
God seems to have, ruled in the theology of the third 
century. We observe similar ways of thinking of the 
doctrine of God’s Unity, which can be here merely alluded 
to. God’s Unity will be perfect only in the future, when 
all nations will live as citizens of the heavenly kingdom. 
The Unity of God is, therefore, at present limited to Israel 
and the pious believers in God among the nations. God’s 
power is also limited by His heavenly Court, as we have 
mentioned above. These points are reserved left for discus- 
sion in the chapter treating the Unity of God. 

The attribute of God’s power is closely connected with 
God’s Unity, with the problem of Dualism and conse- 
quently also with that of God’s character as Creator of man 
and the Universe. The latter point must be treated in the 
chapter of God’s relation to both man and the world. 
Here, before closing this discussion of the doctrine of God’s 
omnipotence, one problem must be touched: God’s power 
to produce miracles. How are the supernatural miracles, 
like the dividing of the Red Sea, and Jordan, &e. to be 
explained? If changes of the Jaws of nature are possible, 
the doctrine of God’s immutability is also threatened. 


48 The teaching is ascribed to R. Hama b. Hanina and R. Abba b. 
Kahana; Pes. B. 298; Pes. r. ch. 12; M. Ps. 108; Tanhuma; v. 
Marmorstein, Midrash Haseroth witheroth, p. 27, note 106. 
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The belief in miracles and wonders, whether natural or 
supernatural, was general in the ages of the Tanuaitic and 
Amoraic teacher.** The miracles served the purpose of 
sanctifying God’s name and of making His name great and 
recognized among the nations.* Doubts and negations were 
expressed as to the truth of the Biblical wonders.** Some 
of the teachers repelled scepticism by the favourite theory 
that the just in this world perform similar deeds; they 
revive the dead, heal the sick, bless the barren, &e. If 
human beings are able to do so, how much more God 
Himself*7 BR. Judah b. Simon taught with reference to 
the great changes in the world to come, to the eschatological 
wonders, that such great things were already performed by 
the pious in this world.“* The greatest of the wonders to 
be performed is the resurrection from death.*® There is a 
consensus of opinion that Almighty God in His power can 
and will accomplish sucha miracle. This belief, joined with 
the dogma of God giving or withholding rain in due season, 
is regarded as the nina) especially. Both dogmas comprise 
together the second number of the Eighteen Benedictions. 
There were teachers who displayed a more rationalistic 
tendency regarding this problem. R. Johanan and R. 
Jeremiah b. Eliezer,°° inclining to a conception of a finite 
power of God, teach that the rending of the sea, the bowing 
of the heavens before Moses (Deut. 32. 1), the standing 
still of sun and moon in the time of Joshua, the feeding of 
Elijah by the ravens, the escape of the three young men 


44 y, Lev. r. 10.8; R. Judah b. Ilai, Exod. r. 18. 8, Eccl. r. 8.17; 
R. Simon b. Lakish, Gen. r. 5. 4, M. Ps. 18. 6; R. Simon b. Judah, 
Cant. r. 8. 4; R. Eleazar b. Pedath, Tanh. i. J 9,9; R. Simon b. Lakish, 
Cant. yr. 1.5; R. Berekhja, Gen. r. 43.4; R. Judah and R. Nehemjah, 
Taan. 25a: R. Hanina b. Dosa, Taan. 214; Nahum of Gimso. 

45 Sifre Deut., § 306, 13828, 

46 R. Simon b. Lakish; v. Num. r. chap. 17. 

47 Deut. 10. 3; v. Jellinek DNA, iii. 69. 77. 

48 Gen. r. 77.1. 

49 vy, the material collected, Marmorstein, The Doctrine of the Resurrection, 
in ‘Journal of American Theology’, 1916, pp. 577-591. 

50 Gen. r. 5.4; Exod. r. 21.6; Midr. Konen; Marmorstein, Midr. Has. 
witheroth, p. 39. 
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from the fire, of Daniel in the lion’s den, the opening of the 
Heavens to Ezekiel, and the saving of Jonah in the whale, 
were all laid down as conditions at the creation of the 
world. God stipulated with fire and water, lions and 
whales, that they should change their nature on these 
occasions. Nature does not change, but they were ordered 
from the beginning so as to provide for these miracles. 
The whole world was created only conditionally, if Israel 
accepts the Torah or not.®! 


(4) The Eternity of God. 


R. Simai, a teacher of the latter period of the Tannaim, 
prayed: ‘Lord of all creatures, God of all praises, Rock of 
the worlds, the everlasting Creator of the Universe, who 
quickenest again the death.’ It seems natural to assume 
that the attribute of God’s Eternity is a consequence of His 
power, or that the latter is an outcome of the fact that 
God is eternal, or the life of the world. It is an 
everlasting merit of the Rabbinic theologians that they 
reopened the older prophetic conception and, without any 
reservation, taught the Eternity of God. Whatever may 
have been believed in Old Israel in the pagan period of the 
Jewish people about growing and perishing, reviving and 
decaying gods, Judaism left and kept no traces of such 
religious aspects. This is another deep contrast between 
monotheism and polytheism, in which the former excels 
the latter, in spite of the fact that Christianity could not 
entirely free itself from the influence of the latter. The 
names of God mentioned in the prayer of R. Simai contain 
also nhyn ‘n, which may mean ‘the Life of the World’ or 
‘the Everlasting’. More frequent than this is the term 
owbhyn on. R. Johanan b. Zakkai wept when his pupils 
surrounded the master’s death-bed in the last hour of his 
life. They were surprised, and asked: ‘Light of Israel, 
right pillar, strong hammer, wherefore dost thou weep?’ 


5. Midrash Haseroth, p. 39, note 162. 
1 pal. Ber. 1. 5. 
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R. J. b. Z. said: ‘If I were carried before an earthly king, 
who is here to-day and to-morrow in his grave, if he were . 
angry it would not last for ever, if he would bind me and 
kill me, it could not be for ever ; moreover, I could appease 
him with words, or bribe him with money, yet I would surely 
cry. Now that Iam about to appear before the King of 
all kings, who lives and exists for. all generations, whose 
anger, punishment, and sentence of death are eternal, who 
cannot be bribed by words or money, should I not tremble 
and fear?’? The belief in an everlasting God could not be 
expressed in a more impressive way than in these words of 
the departing scribe. Another scribe ordered, when mention- 
ing God, the righteous, the everlasting righteous, to bless 
Him. The ark of God, the Everlasting (owhyn ‘n) was 
carried during the journey in the wilderness next to the 
ark of Joseph, and people asked: pax oy ond no bw ian ap 
n'pdyn ont The blessing at drinking water is, to Him who 
created many souls and supplied their needs, ‘for all that 
Thou hast created’, and who is ‘Everlasting’ R. Eleazar of 
Modiim praises a scholar who had heard the word of the 
law from his teacher, and regards him as if he had served, 
ministered before Him, who lives and exists for ever.6 The 
prohibition of idolatry is extended to all generations from 
the word ‘» Sy (Exod. 20. 3). Just as God lives and exists 
for ever, similarly the prohibition of idolatry holds good for 
everlasting generations.” Moses* rebukes his people for being 
rebellious against or before opdiyd np on. We see that the 
Tannaitic Haggada frequently emphasizes this doctrine. 


2b. Ber. 288. 

5 Mekh. 198.7, PIS NN Warp Nnwa manad PY Al Wis 9 
woe Aaa yn vars S23 ’n py ow ovobiya tn psy; v. b. Yoma 
874, Hananjahu, the nephew of R. Joshua b. Hananja: &'23 ond “WON 
mpd on py noaaopn one ody py wom cnwa dawn, 
Yalkut Exod. 219, agrees with ed. Mekh. 

4 Mekh. 248; Sotah 13.4 and Parall. 

5 Mekh. 318; b. Ber. 444; Tosefta and Parall. 

6 Mekh. 464; v. also Sifre Deut. § 41: M’APN ‘SD yows. 

7 Mekh. 678. 8 Mekh. 48a. 
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R. Judah b. Ilai uses the name of God nbn 'n in explaining 
the geographical name ‘x nd “wa (Gen. 16. 14). Bar 
Kappara joins it with poy, speaking of ondiyn tn py, about 
whom sectarians talk blasphemies.1° We find also the term 
ody ‘n naz, the Glory of the Everlasting just as the 
Everlasting Righteous." 

R. Tanhum b. Hanilai developed R. Johanan b. Zakkai’s 
teaching, and adapted it in his homily on Ps, 12.7: ‘A king, 
flattered by the eulogies of the city, promises them town 
halls, public buildings and baths, and water supply. He 
goes to rest in the evening, and does not awake any more. 
Where is he, and where his promises? Not so God. He is 
a truthful God’ (Jer. 10.10). Why is He truthful? 
R. Levi says: ‘ Because He is a living and everlasting God." 
The teacher combines here, as in other cases also, two 
different attributes, e.g. Truth and Eternity. R. Levi 
illustrates a similar antithesis between God and the idols.! 
R. Joshua b. Levi depicts Pharaoh first searching the scrolls 
containing the divine names of tribal and national deities, of 
Moab, Amon, Edom, and Zidon &e., and afterwards unable 
to discover the names of the God of the Hebrews. R. Levi 
illustrates this with a parable. ‘There was once a priest who 
owned a slave. The priest had to leave for another place 
without the knowledge of the slave. The latter went about 
looking for his master, and sought also in the cemetery. 
People asked him: ‘Who is your master?’ The slave re- 
plied: ‘So and so, the priest!’ People said: ‘You fool! you 
are looking for a priest in the cemetery?’ Thus Pharaoh. He 
sought God in his dead serolls. ‘The gods in your hand 
are dead ones; our God is alive, and exists for ever’ (v. Jer. 
10.10). In another source * R. Levi depicts a father, who 
lost his son, and was looking for him in the cemetery. A 
clever man meets him, and asks: ‘ Was your lost son alive or 
dead?’ The Father replies: ‘Alive!’ The stranger says: 

9 Gen. r., pp. 654, 661, ed. Theodor. 

10 Gen. r. 1. 7. 11 Gen. r. 100.6; R. Isaac. 


12 Pes. B. 308; Tanh. iv, 104, R. Abin instead of R. Levi 3 Lev. r. 26,1, 
18 Tanh. ii. 18. 1 Ley, r. 6.6. 
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‘You fool! is it customary to look for the dead among the 
living, or the living among the dead? The living provide 
for the necessities of the dead; do the dead care and toil 
for the living?’ Likewise, continues the preacher, our 
God is living, and exists to all eternities. The gods of the 
nations of the world are dead (cf. Ps. 115. 3 ff.), ‘and we for- 
sake the Everlasting and worship the dead?’ Here R. Abba 
b. Kahana teaches that ‘everything perishes; only God 
remains alive’1® ‘Man’s work lives longer than its maker, 
God lives longer than His work’.!® An illustration of the 
former is given in the names of cities built by or named 
after Constantine, Antiochus, Romulus, Alexander or 
Tiberius and Seleucus. ‘They perished, their cities are 
destroyed, but God remains alive and exists.’ }7 


(5) Truth. 


The next attribute of God we have to describe, based on 
our sources, is that of Truth. God is called nox onds 
(Jer. 10. 10, Ps. 15. 2, 81.6, 119. 160). We find also in 
an Egyptian hymn the designation, ‘The Lord of Truth’. 
In Rabbinic theology this attribute is connected with God’s 
eternity. He, who is eternal can be true, trustworthy, 
faithful to His creatures. A mortal being is unable, often 
prevented from discharging his duties.2 Owing to God’s 
eternity such a state of affairs cannot arise. There was 
a man, says an Haggadist,> whose countrymen used to 
deposit with him their articles. In spite of his best inten- 
tions, he is apt to make mistakes, because he does not know 


18 Lev. r. 19.2; v. 1. Sam. 2.2; Tanh. iii. 33. 

16 R. Judah b. Menasja, b. Meg. 14. 

17M. Ps. 9. 8, ed. Buber, 85. 

1 vy, Breasted, pp. 347, 351; cf. Farnell, Attributes, p. 107. 

2 v, above, p. 178. 

3 M. Ps. 25. 2, ed. B. 210; v.also R. Alexander’s exposition, who develops 
this idea of God’s truth on the assumption of God’s tenderness and love 
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the articles. God is different; He is the God of Truth 
(Ps. 31. 6), ‘In Thy hand do I trust my spirit’. Did it ever 
happen that God interchanged the souls entrusted to Him ? 
No, he returned them to their rightful owners, for ‘ He is a 
trustworthy God’. Since God is omniscient such a mistake 
is with Him excluded. The doctrines of immortality and 
the future redemption of Israel are based, to a great extent, 
on the belief that human souls are nightly deposited with 
God, who faithfully returns them every morning. This act 
of truthfulness is a symbol of their eschatological expecta- 
tions.* ‘God’s seal is Truth’ is a teaching of R. Hanina b. 
Hama.’ The word nox is explained after the Notarikon 
fashion to imply a protest against Gnostic dualism and 
Christological ideas. The 8 means God is the first, and not the 
Demiurgos; ’n the last (He has no successor), and ’n, besides 
Him there is none.’ An allegorist sees in all the character- 
istics of Ps. 15 an allusion to God. Similarly nox ayn ‘ He 
who speaketh the truth, is God’ (cf. Jer. 10. 10).7_ R. Isaac ® 
uses Ps. 119. 160 for the explanation of Gen. 1. 1 and as a 
refutation of dualistic theories. God’s word is Truth, ie. 
‘God created in the beginning heaven and earth’. R. Isaac 
b. Merjon connects also truth with Eternity when he ex- 
pounds Hab. 2. 4: ’n aim innoxn ovbiyn on poy yeas ‘Even 
the Righteous Eternal lives from His Truth, Faithfulness ’.® 
The attribute of God’s truth is also the basis of the belief in 
reward and punishment. God is truthful, and He will 
reward the just and punish the wicked. The Tannaitic 
Midrash sees in ‘n x of the text this doctrine expressed. 
The inner bearing of these two doctrines is brought home 
to students of Rabbinic lore in a story of Simon b. Shetach. 
This teacher bought once an ass from an Ishmaelite. 


# v.Gen.r. 48,1; Lam. r. 3.22 ; M. Ps. 25. 2; R. Alexander and Simon R. 
b. Abba in the name of R. Simon. 

5 pb. Shabbath 55a; Yoma 698; Sanh, 644: NON A/3ph oy yomn. 

& vy. pal. Ber 1. 5. 7M. Ps, 16.4, ed. B. 116, 

§ Gen, r. 1. 7. 

® Eecles. r. 8.9; v. however Bacher, A. P. A. iii. 590; the passage 
remains obscure, 
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The pupils of the master found a jewel on the neck of 
the animal. The pupils saw in this event a blessing 
of the Lord, and suggested to him to keep the ass with 
the jewel. The scribe thought otherwise; he said: ‘I 
bought an ass, and not a jewel.’ Simon b. Shetach duly 
returned it, and the Ishmaelite said: ‘Blessed be the God 
of Simon b. Shetach.’ Behold from the reliability, trust- 
worthiness of man, thou canst learn that of God, who is 
faithful to reward Israel for the observance of the com- 
mandments.!? Similar events are recorded in the stories 
told about great men of antiquity like R. Hanina b. Dosa, 
R. Phinehas b. Jair. The moral of the narratives was 
raph Sy ings yoy ns on Sw Sw inne. If the words 
of a human being can be relied upon, though its fulfilment 
seems impossible or supernatural, how much more, argued 
the Rabbis, can we accept God’s promises and threats as 
being trustworthy. 


(6) Justice. 


The attribute of Justice is even more closely attached to 
God’s Eternity than Truth by the Haggadic theologians. 
This is manifested in the name body 'n Py, and is, as we 
saw, based on the conception of God’s truthfulness. The 
justice of God appears in His character and name of Judge, 
‘Lord of Judgement’, as a source of law and order, as the 
revealer of the moral, social, and political duties, and master 
of rewards and punishment. Many first-rate theological 
problems and teachings depend on this attribute. 

Heretics and heathens, readers of the Bible and philoso- 
phers, seem to have had a special pleasure in finding fault 
with God’s justice and impartiality. They referred to and 
cited Abraham’s question: ‘Should not the judge of the 
whole earth do justice?’ (Gen. 18. 25). God could give no 
answer. Abraham asked also: ‘ Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked?’ (ib. 23). God kept silent. 


© Deut. r. 3. 5 and following note. 
ib. Jeb. 121.4; v. pal. Demai, ch. 1; B. M., ch. 2; Deut. 3. 5. 
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A Haggadist dealt with these questions, which were left 
without answers, in a homily based on Job 40. 4, ‘I will 
not keep silent, so that people should not say: “ We can 
also speak with God”, i.e. and criticize Him, as Abraham 
did, and He could not defend Himself’. God replies: ‘ No, 
I will not keep quiet; I did not answer Abraham, yet I will 
answer thee. Why? Because Abraham did not doubt my 
truthfulness and justice, when I enjoined him to sacrifice 
his son Isaac, although I told him previously that Isaac 
will be called his seed’ (Gen. 21.12). Abraham, owing to 
his strong faith in God’s justice, was entitled to raise such 
questions. The same right cannot be conceded to those 
who deny or doubt God’s justice, or the vain-glorious 
gossipers who judge the Highest by their limited or super- 
ficial wisdom. The idea in this Haggada illustrates the 
thought that God knows why He has chosen Abraham, 
why He enriched and exalted him, whilst others were 
neglected, poor, and humble. There is no arbitrariness 
with God but strict judgement.? If some tell thee: ‘God 
makes rich and poor; whom He likes He makes rich, 
others He makes poor. One becomes a king, the other a 
beggar; Abraham becomes a king and rich!’ Reply to 
him: ‘Could you accomplish those deeds which Abraham 
accomplished?’ The same problem is met with in a 
dialogue between the Matrona and R. Jose b. Halafta: 
‘Your God’, says the lady, ‘chooses whomsoever He likes!’ 
i.e. is not just. The scribe, instead of replying directly, 
passed on to her a basket of figs. The lady selected the 
nicest and ripest of them and enjoyed them. The scribe, 
looking at what she was doing, observed: ‘ You are clever 
in selecting the good figs out of the bad ones, and you 
assume that God does not know whom He has chosen as 
the best of His creatures !’* 

A more serious discussion of this great and puzzling 
question is to be found in another dialogue between the 


\ Tanh. B. i. 91; Agadath Ber. B. 44. ® Gen. r. 55. 1, 
* Num, r. 3.2 and parall; v. Tobit 4. 19. 
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Emperor and R. Joshua b. Hananja.* ‘Where is your 
God’s sense of justice? Why are children born deaf and 
dumb, blind and lame? Why should they suffer? They 
are innocent. R. Joshua replied: ‘God knows the deeds 
of man long before he was born, whether he is going to be 
good or bad. Emperor: ‘Let him repent, and God shall 
open his eyes!’ Thereupon R. Joshua tests the case of 
a blind man, who turns out to be a greedy, faithless man, 
and convinces the Emperor of God’s justice. The attribute 
of justice was and is a stumbling-block to all who look 
upon great and small events merely from a narrow and 
selfish point of view. Daily life and common happenings 
appear in a light, which can hardly be reconciled with 
God’s justice. The old question: ‘Why-is the wicked 
prosperous and the righteous man miserable?’ is not yet 
answered, R. Joshua, a thinker of great eminence, has no 
other answer than this, that God in His omniscience 
knows what He does. This teaching could not satisfy. 
As a matter of fact some teachers of the third century held 
just the contrary view. God judges man not according to 
his future actions but on his present deeds, worth, and 
merits. R. Isaac taught: ‘If one tells you, “I have sought 
and could not find!” do not believe him. “I did not seek, 
but I have found!” do not believe him. “I sought and I 
found”, then believe him.’® Rabbinic opinions are at 
variance whether blessings of life, like health, wealth, and 
children, or poverty, illness, and barrenness, are a result of 
piety or wickedness, merits or sins, or independent of such 
qualities or faults. The problem was discussed at all times 


4 S.E,. Z, ch. 28, ed. Friedmann, 41. 

5 j.R. H. 1. 8, 57a; R. Joshua b. Levi: xox pin nN {7 AAPM PNR 
ma Iw KXinw Aywa; v. also Gen. r. 53; Th. 572; Exod. r. 3.2; Tanh, 
Ps. Jon.; Gen. 21.16; b. R.H.16 8. The same idea in the Logia of Jesus, v, 
10; v. Harnack, Erforschtes u. Erlebtes, Giessen, 1928, 50, ‘Wherein I find 
you, therein will I judge you’. God does not judge man after his past or 
future, but as he is in the present; v. also Marmorstein, in Z/NW, 28 
(1926), 257 f. 

* b. Meg. 68; Tanh. f. 2808. 
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without reaching a final answer.’ R. Isaac advises people 
to seek and they will find. Apparently by his saying he 
refers to students of the law. Can it be also the same with 
seekers after wealth and happiness? The Gospels quote 
a similar saying: ‘Seek ye and ye shall find!’® or ‘He 
who seeks findeth’.? Speculation, philosophical as well as 
theological, has failed to answer this simple question up to 
to-day. They were not happier in the solution of the 
bigger problems of suffering and death, success and health 
of individuals as well as of nations. Rome, i.e. Edom, is 
successful and rich, Israel is poor and down-trodden. Rome 
enjoys the blessing of Isaac, his father.° Israel's suffering, 
poverty, exile, are all signs of God’s love, of God’s guidance, 
The happiness of the wicked is merely a faint dream of the 
future joy of the righteous; the might of God’s enemies 
merely a shadow of Israel’s future greatness and glory. 
One or two teachings testify to God’s justice. The first is 
that God rewards the just and punishes the wicked. The 
second, that neither human life, nor the history of the 
world, whether in their darkest moments or at the height 
of their glory, can be thought of without, or divided from, 
God’s providence. Therefore, whatever happens, must be 
according to a wise plan, and is just. Hence the doctrine 
of the great Day of Judgment depicted by prophets and 
apocalyptics, and elaborated by the Haggadists. We are 
here especially interested in a saying of R. Johanan b. 
Nappaha: ‘God will in future sit in judgement over pious 
and wicked alike. The former go to the Garden of Eden, 
the latter to Hel]. The wicked protest by saying: “God 
has not judged us properly. Whomsoever He likes, He 
justifies, and whom He dislikes He declares guilty.” God 
says: “I did not want to publish your crimes.” What does 


7 vy. the material in my The Doctrine of Merits, 34; cf. W. Fowler, The 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, 482: ‘Prosperity and fertility, 
whether of man, beast, or crop, depend on the Roman’s attitude towards 
his deities,’ 8 Matt. 7. 7. 

9 Tb. v. 8; v. MGWJ. 41, 74, and Hoenicke, Neutest, Apokryphen, p. 21. 8, 
and Handbuch, 37. 

10 v, The Doctrine of Merits, Index, s.v. ‘Rome’. 
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God do? He causes their elogium to be read, and they go 
to Hell’! An earlier Haggadist, R. Jonathan b. Eliezer, 
taught? that God does not condemn a nation before he 
caused their books to be read aloud in Heaven. This gave 
rise to the conception of the heavenly books of virtues and 
crimes, preserved in Heaven. This doctrine made a great 
impression on the popular mind, and is one which con- 
tributed a great deal to misrepresent the general trend of 
Rabbinic theology.!® The same teacher, R. Jonathan, taught 
further that no wicked departed from this world until he 
saw or experienced his own downfall. R. Hanina b. Hama 
strongly opposed those who held that God never punishes; 
‘He forgives all sins, no; He is long-suffering, but He 
pays for all sins.’ This sounds like the saying of Sextus 
Empiricus, who resembles in many of his sayings the Rabbis: 
‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds He all.’ 

At this point we arrive at the conflict between the attributes 
of justice and goodness, which will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

The individual tragedies and etna misfortunes 

which befell Jews gave rise frequently to discussions and 
observations on the meaning and origin of suffering. When 
the four Elders, e.g. R. Tarphon, R. Joshua b. Hananja, 
R. Eleazar b. Azarja, and R. Akiba entered the sick room 
of R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, R. Akiba said: ‘ Beloved are the 
sufferings!’ The master said to them: ‘Support me; I 
will hear the words of my pupil, Akiba, who says that 

11M. Ps, ch. 1, B. 24 

% Gen. r., ch. 28; Th. 259; Midr. Sam., ch. 18. 

13 y, also Tanh., B. i. 11a; Steinschneider, Kobak’s Jeschurun. iii. 65 ; 


Ozar Nehmad, ii. 118; Sachs, M. Beitrége, i.11; Zunz, Jubelschrift, p. 146, 
Léwenthal, Ps. Aristoteles, p. 126. 1. 
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sufferings are precious! Akiba, whence do you derive this 
teaching ?’ Akiba replied: ‘I derive it from the plain text 
of the Scriptures! It says: Manasseh was twelve years 
old when he began to reign, and he reigned fifty-five years 
in Jerusalem, &c.,and he did evil in the sight of the Lord!” 
(2 Kings 21.1-2) Furtherit says, “These also are proverbs 
of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, ¢opied 
out” (Prov. 25.1). Is it possible that Hezekiah, who taught 
the whole world Torah, should have neglected the education 
of his own son, Manasseh? No, in spite of all the great 
trouble and pain Hezekiah took with his son, only sufferings 
brought him (Manasseh) back to the right path, as it is 
said: “And the Lord spake to Manasseh and to his people; 
but they would not hearken. Wherefore the Lord brought 
upon them the captains of the host of the King of Assyria, 
which took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound him 
with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. And when he 
was in affliction he besought the Lord his God, and humbled 
himself greatly before the God of his fathers” (2 Chron. 
33. 10-12). Hence thou dost learn that sufferings are be- 
loved.’!® At the same time, or another like occasion, the 
Scribes wept bitterly, but R. Akiba smiled. When the patient 
said: ‘There isa mighty anger in the world!’ the Seribes cried, 
for ‘the Seroll of Torah’ was in pain. R. Akiba, however, said: 
‘Ismile, for all the time that I see my master without trouble, 
that his wine, his flax, his oil, his honey is good and well, Jam 
afraid, lest my master “has already received his world” ; 
now that I see his pain I smile, because ] am sure that he 
has not lost his share in the world to come!” R. Akiba 
was the first to emphasize the teaching that God makes the 
righteous pay in this world for the few ‘evil deeds’ which 
they have committed, in order to bestow upon them happi- 
ness and give them a good reward in the world to come. 
Just the opposite is the case with the reward and punish- 
ment of the wicked.'® Sufferings are, according to R. Akiba, 


38 Mekh, 728; Sifre Dt., § 32; b. Sanh. 1018, 17 Tb, 101 a. 
18 Gen. r. 33.1; Pes. B. 734; Lev. r. 27; Agad. Ber. 4. 
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signs of God’s justice and love. It is remarkable how often 
this great teacher recurs to this subject. In the refutation 
of Pappus’s sermons R, Akiba retorts: ‘ There is no arbi- 
trariness in God’s deeds. The words of Him “who spake, 
and the world was created”, cannot be refuted. He judges 
everything in truth and in justice!” Justice and love are 
God’s thrones.” The great, almost unbearable, sufferings 
which Jews endured in this teacher's age, supply us with the 
commentary on these sayings. We have to thank God for 
the good and evil alike. The latter are signs of the Divine 
love and grace. The teachers made an impression in this 
age upon the visitors to the schools and places of worship 
by saying: ‘Man should welcome suffering more than 
happiness (n219), for if man is happy he cannot acquire for- 
giveness of sin ; how does he acquire it? By suffering !’#! 

Seven contemporaries of the Bar-Kokhba war expressed 
their opinions on this problem. R. Eliezer b. Jacob refers 
to Prov. 3.12,‘ For whom the Lord loveth He correcteth ; 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth’. What 
causeth the father to delight in his son? The sufferings. 
R. Meir refers to Deut. 8.5, ‘Thou shalt also know in thine 
heart, that, as a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God 
chasteneth thee’. ‘Thou and thine heart are aware of the 
deeds thou hast done, and the sufferings by which I have 
chastened thee. The chastisements were not in accordance 
with thy deeds.’ R. Meir means to say that our sufferings 
are always less than what we really deserve. R. Jose b. 
Judah exclaims: ‘Beloved are the sufferings before God! 
(o\pen), for, through them the glory of God falls upon him 
who is being chastened.’ R. Jonathan b. Joseph says that, 
‘just as God made a covenant with the Holy Land, He 
did so likewise with the sufferings’. That means to say: 
‘God fulfilled His promise to bring our forefathers into 
the Land, so He will keep His promise to pay reward in 
the world to come for the good deeds and sufferings in this 


19 Mekh, 33 a, 20 b. Hag. 144; ef. Dan. 7. 9. 
21 Mekh. 728; Sifre Deut., § 82; M. Tan. 26, 
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world’. R. Simon b. Johai calls the sufferings ‘beloved’ 
(oxan), for God gave three things to Israel, which the 
nations of the world eagerly desire, e.g. the Law, the Land 
of Israel, and the world tocome. All the three were given 
with sufferings. The Torah (ef. Prov. 1. 2 and 5. 12), Palestine 
(Deut. 8.5), and the future life (Prov. 6.22). R. Nehemiah 
looks on sufferings as on the sacrifices. Both of them atone 
for sins. Moreover, chastisements have a greater atoning 
power than sacrifices. The latter affect men’s money, the 
former men’s body, life, health.2? R. Judah b. Ilai depicts 
the righteous giving praise and thanks, seeing the retribu- 
tion of the wicked, for the sufferings brought on them (the 
righteous) in this world (Lev. r. 32.1). R. Eliezer b. Parta 
goes even a step further when saying that God stipulated 
with Israel at the revelation: ‘If ye receive upon your- 
selves the chastisements (for transgressing the law) with joy, 
then ye will receive reward; if not, if ye murmur against 
them, then they will change into punishments. They, there- 
fore, received the punishments with joy ’. 

The sufferings which were the sources of these teachings 
repeatedly occurred in the third century. The problem did 
not Jose force and actuality. R.Jochanan b, Nappaha visited 
his pupils and friends, R. Hijja b. Abba and R. Eleazar b. 
Pedath. In both cases he asked: ‘ Do you love your pain and 
suffering?’ The same question was asked of R. Johanan by 
R. Hanina b. Hama. In all the three instances the answer 
given was: ‘No, neither sufferings nor their reward!’* 
The answers are the more remarkable since the great 
teachers of the second century decided that sufferings have 
to be borne with love and patience. R. Jochanan very 


” vy. Sifre Deut., § 32; Mekh. 728; M. Ps. 417-18; M. Tann. 26; 
b. Ber. 5a. 
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2% B. Ber. 54a; Cant. r. on 2.16, with variants. The latter text throws 
light on the Babylonian report. The Bab. text reads: by wen pny 
% an be maw adr yn xd See poy poy pavan bee on 9 nea? 
VAIN PS mor men pny 4 opr NON MOPS) md an jv 
oon map toxy vno. R. Jochanan beauns ill. R, Hanina, who 
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often dealt with the problem of suffering. ‘God visits with 
pain those who are soft-hearted.’ In another saying he 
speaks of the potter who examines his pots. He does not 
knock at the bad ones, but on the good ones. He knocks 
many times, and they do not break. God likewise does not 
chastise the wicked (nD examine by illness, trouble, &c.). 
On whom does He cause suffering? The righteous, as it is 
said: ‘The Lord tests the just’ (Ps. 11.5).”° That sufferings 


was by.profession a medical man, went to visit him. R. Hanina asked 
the patient: ‘Do you like sufferings?’ R. Jochanan said: ‘ No, I do not 
like them nor their reward,’ R.H.: ‘Give me your hand.’ R. J. did 
so, and was healed. ‘Why did not R.J. raise himself?’ Because no 
prisoner can free himself without other people's help from the prison. 
The version preserved in Cant. r. shows that a good deal is missing in 
this relation, R. Jochanan suffered, according to that version, for three 
years and a half from A Wy (fever). R. Hanina went to visit him, 
and said to the patient: ‘What is with thee?’ (lit. poy YS 7D ‘What is 
upon thee ?") R. J. replied: ‘I have more on me than IJ can bear!’ 
R. H.: ‘Thou must not speak thus, but say: ‘The faithful God!" When 
his (R. J.’s) pain became very great, he said so. Once it became greater 
than usual. R. Hanina again visited the sick, and he said a word (JON 
nbp by) and the sick was at ease (YD) 30) ANN). After many days 
R. Hanina became ill, and R Jochanan went to visit him, and said: 
‘What is with thee?’ R. H. replied: ‘How hard are the pains!’ 
R. J.: ‘But how great their reward!’ R.H.: ‘Ido not like them nor 
their reward.’ R. J.: ‘Why dost thou not say that word which thou 
didst say to me and thou wilt be at ease?’ R. H.: ‘When I was outside 
I stood as surety for others; now that I am inside others have to pledge 
themselves for my sake.’ R, J. said: ‘It is written, “he feedeth among 
the lilies’, that means that the staff of God touches only such men (Cant. 
2. 16), whose heart is tender like the lilies.” The three and a half years of 
R. Jochanan’s illness remind us of the general use of this number, 
e.g. Dan. 7.25; 8.18, 14; 9.27; 12.7, 12, 11 f. ; vel. Hilgenfeld, Apokalyptix, 
27; Apocalypse of Elijah, 87; R. Jochanan; M. Ps. 10p: AYN Dw 3 
nas) OA wa My Aw ANN. The sentence: aby So 43 
DAW" PIVAN YI NIN ms iS bre) NOXT VI pond ay Son 
agrees with the saying DONA MID Wwyy Vn wan PX. It is clear 
that this was said by R. Hanina, and not by R. Jochanan, as assumed by 
the Babylonian text. An outsider can stand surety or bail for the prisoner 
who is inside, and not vice versa. 

26 Cant. r. on 2.16; v. however Gen. r. ch. 32, 3, ed. Th. 290, in the 
name of R. Jonathan b, Eliezer; v. also ch. 34. 2 and 55.2; Tanh. N1"} 
20, the same in the name of R. Judah b. Shalom, The potter is often 
mentioned in Rabbinic parables; v. Gen. r. 14. 7; v. Sirach 33. 12; Test. 
Naph., § 2; cf. Aphraates, 386. 
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are brought on the righteous when they have a chance to 
study the Torah and they neglect it, is another teaching of 
R. Jochanan. His colleague, R. Simon b. Lakish, put it 
this way: ‘Suffering departs from him who studies the 
Torah’.?" Sufferings are, according to both, means and 
agents by which our sins are removed and wiped out. 
They are signs of love or of God’s covenant with men.” 
We may find a clue to these sayings in the dispute of 
R. Jacob b. Idi and R. Aha b. Hanina. Both older pupils 
of R. Jochanan and contemporaries of R. Simon b. Lakish. 
They speak of sufferings of love. This term depends upon 
whether neglect of study, or of prayer, is entailed or not. 
We know that the persecutions in R. Johanan’s time were 
aimed, in the first instance against the study of the Law — 
and performance of the commandments. Jews in Galilee 
were burdened with communal slavery, police work, and 
other tiresome services, so that they were unable to perform 
their religious obligations. Besides the strenuous physical 
work, they were worried by conscientious troubles, There 
is a great resemblance between the conditions prevailing 
before and after the Bar-Kokhba war on one side, and in the 
middle of the third century on the other side. Now, just 
as then, the problem of the suffering, especially of the 
just, was the order of the day. Therefore, many other 
teachers of this age also deal with the cause and meaning 
of suffering. Thus, R. Joshua b. Levi says: ‘He who 
rejoices at the sufferings which befall him, will bring salva- 
tion to the whole world, as it is said, “ Through them 
(sufferings) will the world be saved ”’ (Isa. 64.4).2° Entirely 
in the spirit of this age rings another saying of the 
same teacher: ‘ All sufferings which befall a man and 
disturb him from study are sufferings of rebuke, other- 
wise they are sufferings of love’. We have seen that 


27 b, Ber. 5 a. . 
% AZ. 55a; Ib. 5a; Deut. r. 2; v. also Menahoth, 538, 


29 B.Taan. 8a: 3Y odd aywr wan yy pray moa nown 5s 
yen ody on. 
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R. Jochanan did not agree with this view, ‘All sufferings 
are signs of love’.*° R. Alexander says: ‘There is no one 
without suffering’. It is a fallacy to assume that the 
wicked are absolutely happy. Righteous and wicked, good 
and bad people, suffer equally under the foreign rulers, who 
enslave men and women for their statute-labour. ‘Happy 
is the man who suffers, or upon whom suffering comes on 
account of the Torah’. That, surely, means to say that 
the prohibition or the neglect of study causes him pain 
and suffering.*! Owing to slavery, in the day-time the 
scholars were prevented from study by day, and had to use 
the hours of the night for this purpose. This is the reason 
why the duty of study is so emphatically urged by the 
teachers of this age, and the greatness of the study in the 
night exaggerated. 

A third teacher, R. Jose b. Hanina, explains the suffering 
of the righteous similarly to R. Johanan or R. Jonathan. 
His parable illustrates the case by the dealing of the flax- 
grower with flax.* KR. Eleazar b. Pedath brings home to 
his audience this doctrine by the parable of the farmer who 
had two cows, one is lean, the other strong. ‘On which 
will he put the burden? Surely, on the stronger!’ ** 
These sayings reflect the sufferings of the righteous, which 
we detected in another group of sayings by the same 


9 Gen. r. 92.1: ND Ne poyan own Sy oa ony om do 
Pooaa psy pon by pa pnw pepe bax pn mann $y ome 
an mans be nwo ms; ef. Prov. 8 12; v. also Tanh. B. i, 201 f, 

3 Gen. r. 92.1: oO’ OTS wwe omor goa ow 32 75 px 
ANT pS poy D'NI. Tanh. B.i.202 has a different saying of this teacher 
on our subject, which reads: ond TON 773pA) ney PRI PNOW DIN WE 


RID ond ww (1; Gen. r. 92. 1 gives if in the name of R. Hoshaja. 
R. Alexander's statement is in the Tanhuma, attributed to R. Bisna. It 


reads: SYN) YI WWIN DIN NT Pap oY kD Ne OdwWI DIN PE 
abssa ba vy omer ndvda 53 ay ebay pend diy wee awa pend dim 
TN] YO’ WIN Mw WT AY AN AY Ar ANN] ym. 


82 y, Gen. r. 32. 3 and parall. given above. 
33 Gen. r, 32. 3. 
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Rabbis also. Both go back to moral and religious condi- 
tions, the details of which are still to be discovered.34 The 
very teacher of whom we are speaking here may help us to 
find the key to these events. In two sayings are preserved 
the causes of suffering as advanced by Eleazar b. Pedath: 
‘Chastisement is caused by giving alms or bread to a man 
who has no knowledge.’ * Further, he sees the root of this 
evil in seoffing: ‘Upon him, who mocks, suffering will 
come’.®® R. Ammi held a similar opinion: ‘There is no 
death without sin and no suffering without guilt.’*” R. Assi 
taught also that Job had deserved much more suffering 
than he actually suffered, because God said to Satan: 
‘Thou hast provoked Me against him, in order to destroy 
him without cause!’*8 R, Isaac, to whom we owe a direct 
historical reference to the general suffering of the people in 
this period, which throws light on the fact that nearly all 
the teachers deal with this problem,*® developed a new 
theory that the sufferings in this world will be recompensed 
by the wonders and rewards in the world to come. An idea 
which is somewhat akin with that of R. Akiba and 
R. Samuel b. Nahmani.*° Some of the more or less serious 
losses and visitations vicariously exempt or free men from 
more serious suffering. A man, who committed sin is guilty 
of death by Heaven. He loses his fowl, breaks his bottle, 
wounds his little finger. All these are substitutes for 
greater losses, illness or death.*! Considering the general 
poverty of the Jews in this time, it is no surprise that the 
loss of a chicken or a bottle should be regarded as a matter 


*4 vy. Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Meriis, 98. 

35 b. Sanh. 92a: POY PRI PMD AYT 1 PR 0 inp yan bo, 

8b, AZ. 188: yoy pea po’ pyibnnn 52. 

37 Lev. r.27.1; Eccles. r.5.4; pal. Sabbath 56a: NON nba ond pS 
py nda PND" PR; ef. Ez. 18. 4 and Ps. 89, 33. 

38 Source unknown, in O93 Py of Samuel b. Nimin, ed. Buber 8. 

89 Cant. r. 2.5; Pes. B. 1018: DIN mabdan He) odin say anna 
yrowd min. 

40 Pes. B, 157 a. 

41 Pes, B. 1658: Eccles. r. 7. 28; pal. Sota 174. 
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of great grief. R. Helbo connects likewise the problem of 
suffering with the doctrine of reward and punishment. 
Differing from the teachings we heard above, and with more 
originality than ‘There is none who does not suffer’, he 
asserts that even the greatest sufferer occasionally experi- 
ences God’s benefits. These blessings are due to the sufferings 
they endure, which do by no means diminish man’s reward. 
This teaching is illustrated by a parable in which an 
orphan boy figures, who was brought up by a farmer, who 
provided him with food, drink, and clothes, and apprenticed 
him. The boy thought that he was being provided for on 
account of the work that he did. The provisions made for 
him are his wages. The farmer, however, says: ‘ You get 
your food and drink and clothes for occasional works, by 
filling a barrel of water, or hewing wood; your real wages 
are kept with me.’ Israel is the orphan. Whatever Israel 
enjoys in this world is due to the sufferings; their real 
reward is kept for the next world.*? R. Helbo repeats also 
the doctrine of R. Akiba that the sufferings are destined 
to free Israel from their sins in this world, so that they 
shall be worthy to inherit the world to come.*® R. Aha 
regarded sufferings, Torah, sacrifices, and prayers as the four 
things which God offered to the generation of the Flood ; 
yet they were reluctant to receive them. ‘They said to 
God: “ Depart from us (1D = ; 0), the knowledge of Thy 
ways, we desire not (=n); what is the Almighty that 
we shall serve Him (Atay = ma9p), and what profit shall - 
we have if we pray unto Him (yia) = nban)?” 44 The real 
meaning of this homily points rather to the conditions of the 
teacher’s own age than to that of the people of the Flood. 
He tries to show that suffering, study of the Torah, wor- 
ship of God and prayer, have atoning power before God. 

# Deut. r. 3. 4. 

#8 Pes, B. 1513, r.: WWI NOY [3 joy Ww 15h smo 4 


ND; Lev. r. 29: °NM 72 pyow 9 nwa; vr. perhaps Seip wa 
jon2 13; v. also Pes. B. 1528, in the nameof R. Jeremiah, The teaching 
reads: xan nd spn ymp2> dawns pba pupa 3X AOD: 
44 Exod. r. 80. 10. 
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The sufferings were divided, this teacher taught, in three 
different parts. One part was apportioned to the Fathers, 
the second to the generation of the persecution, and the 
third part is preserved for King Messiah. By the bw 1 
mw here the contemporary persecutions and sufferings were 
meant, not those of the Hadrianic time. As to the suffer- 
ings of the Fathers, we have a remarkable passage by 
R. Judah b. Simon. Abraham asked for old age (in order 
that father and son could be distinguished by the signs of 
old age), Isaac prayed for suffering, Jacob for illness (that 
man should not depart from this world suddenly). We are 
here concerned about Isaac, who prays: ‘Lord of the 
Worlds, if a man should die without suffering the measure 
of judgement is spanned against him (11299 Amn jn N70). 
When, however, Thou bringest upon him suffering, the 
measure of judgement is not spanned against him!’ God 
said: ‘Thou didst ask for a good thing, I will start with 
thee!’4® The same teacher sees in Israel’s suffering in this 
world a preparation for the next world.’ A similar 
thought is reported by R. Judan‘** and by R. Hanina b. 


45 M. Sam. ch. 19, ed. B. 101, R. Huna in his name: p»pon awswd 
sine ow Sw ytd sme mandy nrwstd sine en apdnina 


mwion qb. Precisely the same saying is quoted M. Ps. 2. 9, ed. B. 28, 
by R. Huna, in the name of R. Idi; read perhaps NMN /1 instead of 
“YN. The reading nin 527 odin mas 1d) NNN is to be preferred 
to the reading nyaxdy nw; v. also R. Levi in the name of R. Idi; 
M. Ps. 16. 4, ed. B. 121. 

6 Gen. r. 65. 4. The passage shows that the Rabbis discussed the 
question: Why was Isaac suffering from blindness? This teacher, 
R. Judah b. Simon, gave one answer. The same is given by R. Levi, 
who says: 10. wan pny’. R. Hanina b. Papa suggested, ‘In order 
that Jacob should be enabled to receive the blessings’. There seem 
to have been earlier disputes on that point. R, Eleazar b. Azarja, e.g., 
advances the view that Isaac became blind in order that he should be 
spared to mix with people, who spoke evil of him, the father of Esau. 
Anonymous sayings connect Isaaec’s infirmity with the sacrifice on 
Moriah. 

7 Lev. x. 38.2: Sys Sax ymya pps ON ODN 1/3pA ON 
1d Way Ty APDIN ND. 
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Isaac. RB, Hanin of Sepphoris, combining Gen. 12. 10 with 
Ps. 94.12, derives from the example shown by Abraham 
that the sufferer must not murmur against God, or-complain 
of his trouble, but bear it patiently like Abraham. A 
similar admonition is contained in a sermon of R. Tahlifa 
of Caesarea. ‘In case of trouble or suffering coming on thee, 
receive them with joy, and do not despair at seeing the 
wicked Esau being happy and prosperous!’*! ‘The great 
power of atonement vested in suffering is vividly described 
in a sermon. of R. Dosithai of 2. He depicts David as a 
Samaritan merchant. David says before God: ‘Lord of 
the whole world! Who can understand (avoid) errors ?’ 
God says: ‘I forgive them.’ ‘Cleanse me from my secret 
sins!’ God: ‘I forgive them.’ ‘Keep thy servant back 
from presumptuous sins!’ God: ‘I forgive them.’ ‘Let 
them not have dominion over me’, i.e. the teachers should 
not speak of my sins in their lectures and sermons. God: 
‘I forgive them.’ ‘I shall be innocent from my great 
transgression’, i.e. either it shall not be written at all, or 
_ forgive me that sin I committed! God says: ‘It is im- 
possible!’ David: ‘ Am I lost altogether ?’ (Sinn Mya 190 b> 
x2) ‘Is there no remedy for me?’). God says: ‘Take upon 
thyself sufferings!’°* Finally, we notice that some of the 


YD Daa Aw YOY OND OMN_W! vO ander wand ANN Mx PrIND 
3°)3 XY DI by; v, also the story of °R. Hama with the blind man, who 
used the term 2’my> JN 4D NNW. 

“° M. Ps. 90.16, ed. Buber 893; Wu" nin nda PWO' WD TPY “1D bo 
xan pdiy> pbn; ‘he is like Abraham, who is called DSN NV’. The 
idea is expressed in Ps. 90. 11: JNA JAN VI) ‘and according to the 
fear of Thee, so is Thy chastisement’, e.g. of those who fear thee. 

5° Gen. r. 40. 2; cf, 92,2: Tow nda MIAN) OAVINI Ana AND 
AD) Dra TM Roe ssepn xd1 can sap xdy payn yy yap NYY V3 
PIX3 ayn 3. 

5. Deut. r. 1.17: annn 5x myname Sap po poy wa on 
wy ar isas mbyns. 

2 Cf. Ps, 19. 13. 

58 b, Sanh. 1074. David’s sins and deeds were commented on very 
unfavourably by some of the teachers and the people. Many teachers of 
the third century preserved valuable material on this point, like R. Joshua 
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teachers saw in Job and his suffering, in his loss of wealth 
and children, in his illness and condemnation of his right, 
a true picture of Israel’s fate and history. As Job ulti- 
mately was rewarded and justified, so will Israel at the 
end of the days regain the right place in the world. 


(7) Goodness. 


How is God’s justice to be reconciled with a beneficent 
God? How can God’s goodness prevail in face of all the 
evils of this world? If God is compassionate, long-suffer- 
ing, forgiving, then all the doors stand open to sin and 
licentiousness! Since the teachers of Judaism opposed dualis- 
tic theories just as much as they combated polytheistic in- 
fluence, these queries and doubts, answers and sayings reflect 
an earnest grappling with these questions. If there is one 
teaching which can be regarded as unquestioned and unop- 
posed, it is the doctrine of God’s love, which extends to 
Jews and Gentiles, good and bad, human beings and the 
animal world alike. Writers on Christian theology are 
wont to point out this as a result of Jesus’s teaching. They 
boast, we can see with what right, that the spread of the 
Christian doctrine of love changed the face of the world 
and the hearts of mankind. This is just as great.a fallacy 
as the generally held view that Rabbinic theology teaches 
a particular, and not a universalistic, God. One preacher 
concludes his sermon; ‘Just as God’s love extends to 
human beings (07%), so His mercy is upon the cattle and 
birds’! Another preacher calls attention to the fact that 
God has merey even at the time of punishment with the 
wicked and their cattle? ‘He who loves his fellow crea- 
b. Levi; v. M. Ps. 5c, R. Isaac, Gen. r. 41, R.Samuel b. Ami, Pes. B. 108, 
Pes. R. 1478, R. Samuel b. Nahman, pal. Ber. 2.1, b. Sabb. 804. The 
heretics of the Church liked to display their animosity and malice when 
referring to David; cf. Clem. Hom. iii. 21 and 26; Diodor of Tarsus, ed. 
Harnack, 113 and 129; cf. Hilgenfeld, Keizeraeschichte, 421. 


5 vy, Lam. r. 3.1; M. Ps. 102.8; Pes. B. 963. 
1 Deut. r. 6.1. 2 Exod, r. 12. 3. 
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tures (nan by) will be loved by God.’® God is, according 
to R. Judah b. Simon, mane Aw isin (Cant. 3. 10), the 
midst of it being paved with love.t ‘The Lord is good to 
all, and His tender mercies are over all His works’ 
(Ps. 145.9), repeated daily by Jews, took deep roots in the 
minds and souls of all believers in God and worshippers in 
the synagogues. God’s loving providence extends to all 
creatures, to all comers of the world (odin xa). He is the 
saviour of mankind, more so of Israel. Even in battle, in 
fighting the Egyptians, He deals mercifully with His crea- 
tures.6 ‘He feeds and sustains all.’" This act of loving- 
kindness is shown not only to those who are just and 
righteous, but even to the wicked. They are supplied 
according to their needs and provided sufficiently. God’s 
love and providence know no limits between just and 
wicked ; moreover, He provides even for the beasts of the 
field, big and small, sustains the plants and herbs in His 
goodness and grace? R. Gamaliel II stated: ‘God feeds 
the world, from the mighty unicorn to the smallest 
_ vermin.’!° Rab repeats this by saying: ‘God is occupied 
for a third of the day in feeding the mightiest and smal- 
lest.’2! In another connexion R. Gamaliel IJ, or R. Zadok, 
according to a variant, expresses this view of God's provi- 
dence, in which all creatures share equally, in these words: 
‘God, who created the world, causes wind to blow, sun to 
shine, rain and dew to descend, plants to grow, and decks 
a ready table toall!’!?_ It is noteworthy that Tineius Rufus, 
in his dialogue with R. Akiba, uses the very words: ‘Why 
does your God cause the wind to blow? the rain to descend? 
the herbs to grow on Sabbath?’ A Min (unbeliever) taunted 
the Elders in Rome with the same question, using the very 


3b. Shabb. 1518. 4 Pes. B. 128; Cant. 3.10; Num. r. 12. 
5 Mekh. 37a; M.R.S.b. J. 62. 6 Tbh, 38a; M.R.S.b.J. 62. 
T Ib, 38a. 


8 Ib. 59.4; R. Zadok; v. also b. Kid. 328; Midr. Prov. 124; R. Gama- 
liel II, Sifre Deut., § 38. 

° Mekh. 59a. 10 y. further in the chapter on the existence of God 

Ub, AZ, 3s. 12 vy. note no. 8 above. 

18 Gen. r. 11. 6. 
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same words.’* Both the Roman general and the nameless 
Min must have belonged to the Stoics, who believed in the 
providence of the gods. God is the sustainer of all; of the 
whole world. Yet their philosophy objected to God's rest- 
ing and working on Sabbath in the same breath. To the 
same school must have belonged the interlocutor of 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai, according to some texts, of R. 
Joshua b. Hananja, according to a second version, and of 
R. Joshua b. Korha, toa third reading. Rain is provided 
by God for all, without distinction of creed and race.® 
In the time of great distress, before and after the Bar- 
Kokhba war, there were Jews who doubted whether God 
can supply even His people with food. 

R. Jannai repeats the words of R. Gamaliel: ‘A man 
buys a pound of meat. How much trouble and pain does 
it cause him till he sees it cooked. I, God, eause wind to 
blow, clouds to lift, rain and dew to descend, plants to grow 
and ripen, a table is ready before everyone, all the creatures 
get all they need, each person according to his require- 
ments,’ The same words are varied by R. Phinehas b. 
Hama. R. Simon b. Pazzi compared God in the manner 
of the Stoics with the soul, and saw in the soul the 
sustainer of the body, in God the provider of food and 
sustenance.’ Joseph, in saying grace at the table of his 
Egyptian master, thanked God, who supplies food for all.2® 
An anonymous Haggadist says: ‘God supplies with food 
all His creatures without expecting or receiving any 
reward ; are we not bound to thank Him?’!® Another 
dwells on the contrast between God and men. The latter 
gives alms to a poor beggar once, twice, a month, or 
a year, but God gives food to man all the days he is alive.” 


14 Exod. r. 830.6; Pes. r. ch. 28; Tanh. NWN, 33. 

15 Deut. r. 7; Gen. r. 18; M. Ps. B, 479. 

16 Eecles, r. 1. 4. 

17 v, above, p. 196, for the Stoics, v. Diogenes of Babylon, 82, ed.Gomperz, 
and Seneca, cp. 65.24; Philo, de opif. mundi, 23; Bergmann, Judaica, 136. 

48 y, further on. 19M. Ps. ed. Buber, p. 482. 

20 Jelamdenu, ed. Griinhut, Genesis, 23 a. 
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This belief in God’s providence was so firm and unshak- 
able in the creed of the scribes that a man who worried 
about his food for the next day, was regarded as lacking in 
faith. Their trust in God’s goodness and mercy knew no 
limit?!" The immovable trust in God, taught and shown by 
Prophets and Psalmists, was not weakened and did not fade 
away in the times of the Rabbis, in the so-called age of the 
‘Spat-Judentum’. ‘Do you know whom you shall trust ? 
Him, who created Heaven and earth. He, who trusts Him, 
his reward will never cease!’2_ R. Simon b. Pazzi says in 
the name of R. Joshua b. Levi: ‘He, who trusts in God is 
worthy to become like Him, but he who puts his trust in 
the idols is bound to become like them.’** This scribe sees 
in man’s unchangeable and immovable trust in God the 
highest form of the imitation of God. 

A second aspect of God’s goodness is to be found in 
a teaching expounded by R. Johanan b. Zakkai, which 
was later on very often developed and enlarged upon. We 
mean the saying: na Sw pas by pn ‘apn ‘God pays due 
regard to the honour of the creatures’ R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrkanos, a very rigorous judge of human character, 
said, according to Abba Hanin: ‘ God pays due regard even 
to the honour of those who transgress His will, how much 
more that He does so to the honour of those who do His 
will!’ > That we have to supply here the words bw mao dy 
‘NI Dy is apparent from a third teaching of this type. 
‘God has pity on the wicked’, says an anonymous teacher 


21 v, the passages, Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Merits, 175. 11; ef. 
Epictetus, Diss, i, 9.19: ‘If ye get satisfaction to-day, and are despairing 
of to-morrow, what shall we eat to-morrow? wretched people! if you 
got to-day, surely you will be provided for to-morrow. If you.do not get it, 
well, then commit suicide!’ What a world of difference between the 
Stoic philosopher and the Jewish teacher! v. Bergmann, loc. cit. 

22M. Ps. 484 f, 2 Deut. r. 5. 9. 

% Mekh. 88a; Tos. B. R. 7.10: 1135 by Dipen DN ADD AX N23 
nyoan; b. B. K. 798: nyoan N35 bya i103; v. also Sifre Deut., § 192; 
Tanh. f. lla. 

% Sifre Num., § 11: NYT “Ay by mipon on; v. pal. Sotah 2. 2; 
b, Sotah 14.4: 187 “WY oY AN ADM ADD ON; Num.-r. 9. 13. 
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of the Tannaitic period, ‘how much more on the honour of 
the righteous’.> R. Joshua b. Levi goes even a step 
further! ‘God did not reveal the name of the tree Adam 
ate from, neither to Adam, nor will He ever reveal it! 
See what is written! “And if a woman approach. unto 
any beast, &e.” (Lev. 20.16). If a human being sinned, 
what is the crime of the beast? Why should one kill the 
beast? In order that people should not point at the beast, 
saying, “ Through it X got stoned!” If God is so particular 
about the honour of His creatures, how much more is He 
considering His own honour?’®? On the other hand, 
R. Huna in the name of R. Idi taught that God pays 
more attention to the honour of the Zaddik (righteous) than 
he cares for his own honour.?® ‘He shows honour to those 
who fear Him. God, certainly, guards the honour of all 
His creatures, even of those who sinned against Him, and 
became honourless by their misdeeds.’ Those who fear 
Him, are put a grade higher. For God Himself honours 
them. How? ‘Solomon sits on God’s throne (1 Chron. 
29, 23), Elijah rides on God’s horse (ef. Nahum 1. 3), Moses 
uses God’s sceptre (Exod. 4. 2), the Messiah will wear God’s 
crowns (Ps, 21. 4), Israel, God’s garment (Ps. 29. 1), Moses, 
God’s name!’ All these things are unthinkable with 
human kings, They would never tolerate that others 
should be called by the titles Kaioap, Augustus, or Bacideds, 
others should wear their uniform, crowns, or use their 
sceptre, horse, or throne. God makes those who fear Him 
share these honours. They are so near Him that they 
become like God!” 

We notice thirdly that the scribes have been contending 
against the opinion whether God could satisfy His crea- 


oT. K. 84a. 

27 Gen. r. 15. 8, ed. Th. 141-2, based on the Mishna Sanh. 7. 4. 

% Pes, B. 154; Tanh. f. 36a: 9nY py Sw ynaa by on on 
ys. 

29 Tanh. f, 718; Tanh., Buber ii. 22f.; Exod. r. 8.1; M. Ps. 21. 2, ed. 
Buber 177, by R. Simon, with additions and variants; Num. r. 14. 8, 
by R. Abin. 
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tures. R. Benjamin b. Levi, whom we know as a zealous 
opponent of heretic ideas, deals with the problem whether 
God can do justice to all parties. We read that Ahasuerus 
did ‘according to the wish of each man’. God said to 
him: ‘I cannot do according to the request of each of my 
creatures’ (N32 "WO Nyy PN YN), and thou dost seek to 
fulfil the wish of each individual. Supposing two men 
were to ask for the hand of one woman, ean both of them 
marry her? No, either one or the other! Further, if two 
ships wait in the harbour, one for the north wind and the 
other for the south wind, can one fulfil both? No! Either 
it is a south or a north wind. In future there will stand 
before thee in judgement two men, a Jew and a wicked 
person. Canst thou do justice ; satisfy both of them? No, 
one will be exalted and the other crucified! R. Benjamin 
adds to this the thought which may be turned against those 
who believe that God is not almighty, ‘that this happens 
in this world; in the world to come these things, like the 
service of two winds at the same time, will be possible ’.*° 
R. Abbahu held to the contrary that God can fulfil the 
desires of each of His creatures. It was revealed and 
known to Him, ‘who said and the world was created’ 
(nbn mm apxw ‘2 Ab yr 23) that the nations of the 
world will not receive the Torah. ‘Why did he attempt 
to offer it to them (lit. jt xy no aD Why did He 
desire them to acknowledge it 2)?’ ‘ For this is the measure 
with Him. He does not punish His creatures lest He 
gave them a chance to do the right thing, for He does not 
force His creatures’ (yn na Sy sens x2 7’apn jxw).2 
God’s love to His creatures, whether good or bad, 
Gentiles or Jews, is as we see, one of the most emphatic 
and characteristic doctrines of Rabbinic theology. We are 
taught by Dr. W. Newton* that ‘various true views of 


30 Esther r., ch. 2, end; Lev. r. 9.5; Num. r. 13.3; Cant.r. 4.31; v. 
also Yalkut Makh. 145. 26. 

31 Pes, B. 2004; Tanh, f, 2833. 

32 The Christian Doctrine of God, ed. 1909, 84. 
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God have been entertained by men, but that God is love 
has never been proclaimed as truth and wrought out into 
a message of grace and help. This is the Christian 
speciality ; and a religion that has such a truth to offer 
could not set in anywhere but at the front. No wonder 
that the new song is a song of the love of God.” We dare 
to challenge this statement, not only on historical grounds. 
Jews, and as a matter of fact, Christians themselves, have 
seen very little of its beneficial influence, and deplored 
on very many occasions the application of this love. If 
Christianity had acknowledged God’s love as the highest 
principle of religion and believed in God as the God of 
love, if that had been the real conception of religion up to 
this day, the history of the world ought to appear quite 
different from that picture which lives in the mind of all 
those who know it! There are in the Gospels glowing 
passages of God’s love; but many more, spoken or written 
with greater force and power, which show a very uncom- 
promising attitude towards all those who do not agree, 
either in thoughts or in deeds, with the teachings of 
Christianity. Rabbinic teachings extend God’s love and 
grace, goodness and mercy, to sinners. ‘God is the Father 
of all beings, of the whole world. “A wise son makes a 
glad father” (Prov. 10.1). The father is God, who is the 
Father of the whole world!’** God provides food even to 
those who provoke Him (e.g. the daughters of Lot), how 
much more to those who do His will.** The same sen- 
tence is repeated in the teaching derived from the story of 
Israel’s rebellion in the wilderness, when they doubted 
God’s power to give them bread and meat.®> He does not 
desire the downfall and destruction of the wicked.* 
R. Samuel b. Ami teaches ‘that God desired to lodge with 
His creatures since the first day of the creation’, or, 
according to another version, he desired to make partner- 


38 Midr, Prov. 184 on Prov. 10.1. 8 Mekh. 364. 
86 Tb., pp. 48 4, B. 56 v. above, note 31. 
37 Gen, r. ch. 3; Num. r. 13; Pes. r. 7. 27 B. 
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ship with the creatures. The classical verse of the Psalmist 
(104, 9) expressing God’s love to all is explained by three 
teachers of the third century. R. Joshua b. Levi says: 
‘God is good to all, to all who are His works.’ R. Samuel 
bh. Nahmani expounds: ‘ God is good to all, and His mercy 
extends over all, for His nature is to be merciful.” R. Levi 
sees in it a higher idea. ‘God is good to all, and the 
greatest good is that His creatures learn of Him to be 
merciful to each other. °° Again the imitatio Dei! R. Hijja 
puts this teaching somewhat differently. ‘A human being 
who has a friend, as long as the latter is rich, cleaves to 
him, loves him; when he gets poor, he ridicules him. God 
is different. When a man becomes poor, God lifts him up 
and helps him.’ Yet this teacher limits God’s support only 
to the righteous, and does not extend it to the wicked. His 
view opposed a perhaps older view, which agrees with that 
of the Mekhilta, that ‘God supports and erects even the 
wicked!’*° To each living creature is granted the desire 
of its heart. R. Abba adds: ‘Even if it was not uttered, 
only thought of in the heart.’4° Owing to this nature of 
God, He was called awn ‘the Good’. For rain and good 
tidings the blessing in the time of the Mishna was: 772 
aun aon ‘Blessed be He, the Good One, and who does 
good.’ ‘1 ‘The world was created out of goodness.’ 4? The 
. morning prayer expresses this with en won \2HI) and 
‘nna winon. Further we come across the name sinn" 
‘the Merciful’, which is closely associated with our teach- 
ing. RB. Akiba taught: vay an5 sxonn rayt np 52 ‘ What 
God does is done for some good purpose, though it seems to 
us sometimes harsh, cruel, or incomprehensible’. R. Huna, 
Rab, R. Meir, who are connected with the saying, bear out 
that we have in it an adage known to and uttered by many 
people“? The same teacher, R. Akiba, emphasizes that 

38 Gen. r, 38.8, ed. Th. 304. 

8° Tanh. B., i. 151-2; v. also Ag. Ber. ch. 48. 40 Exod, r. 24, 3. 

4. M. Ber. 9.2; pal. Ber. 18n; pal. Taan. 694; b. Taan. 31a; Gen. 


r. 18, ed. Th. 123-4, 618, 
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‘all creatures are loved by God, all of them created in the 
image of God.’ ** Israelites took a somewhat higher place, 
for they are called God’s children. They received the Torah. 
The love of God, however, knows no distinction, all are 
created in the image of God. When R. Akiba preached in 
1D bY pial on the subject of the people of the Flood, his 
words did not make the slightest impression on the 
audience, As soon, however, as he turned to the history of 
Job, all of them cried. He applied to them the verse in 
Job 24. 20, ‘They have shown no love and mercy to their 
fellow creatures, so has God turned his love away from 
them’.4° The generation of the Flood found no sympathy 
even in their tragic fate, for they were merciless. ‘He 
who shows no love to his fellow-men can expect no 
love from Heaven.’ *® R. Aha said: ‘When drought comes, 
and the creatures are merciful to each other, God is also 
filled with mercy toward them.’*7 R, Tanhuma preached 
at such an occasion of general distress: ‘My sons! Fill 
yourselves with mercy toward each other, and God will be 
filled with mercy to you!’*® The teachers of Judaism 
never wearied of describing or speaking of the great merey 
shown by God to mankind. The attributes and ways of 
God are full of merey and lovingkindness. The character 
and the deeds of man are crooked. Those of God are full 
of merey, as it is said: ‘The Lord is merciful and gracious’ 
(Ps. 1038, 8).4° Another teacher taught : ‘We know that the 
merey of God will last for ever. We have not consumed 
it. His mercy is still with us. The nations say: “Come 
and let us cut them off” (Ps. 83. 5). “His compassions do 
not fail us”. Moreover, “Thou dost renew us every morn- 
ing, and raisest us”. By this we know that Thy faithful- 
ness is great to all Thy creatures’ (nby 1x2 5n).09 «A 


4 Aboth iii. 15; Mekh. 94a. 48 Gen. r. 83. 7. 
4¢ BL. K. 6c; Sifre Deut., § 97 and 117. 47 Gen. r. 838.3. 
48 Tb, 33. 3, 49 Exod. r. 2.1. 


50 M. Ps., ed. Prague, ch. 67, ed. Buber, p. 814, with variants; M. Lam., 
ed. Buber, p. 182. 
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worldly king sends his legions against a city which rebelled 
against him. They kill all the inhabitants of the city, 
whether faithful or rebellious; God, however, saves the life 
of the righteous,°! for His mercy is upon Him. The 
merey of men extends more to the male than to the female. 
God’s compassions are alike to male and female; moreover, 
they include all creatures, even the cattle.’ This aspect 
of Rabbinic theology is most concisely put by a Tannaitic 
teacher, who says: ‘I am the Lord your God, I am the 
Lord, “who spake and the world was”, I am the judge, 
Tam full of mercy, Iam the judge to punish, and faithful 
to pay reward !’°> These ideas were so widespread and 
well-known that we find besides the name x20n,*4 the name 
pyonan bya for God. RB. Levi says: ‘The Lord of Mercy 
does not touch the souls first’, i.e. does not punish in the 
first instance with death.° God says to Moses: ‘Thou art 
a human being, therefore thou couldst not hear them ; I, 
however, am the Lord, compassionate, the Lord of mercy; 
I have mercy on them !’ 5¢ 

The conceptions of God’s providence and love have been 
subjected to criticisms in many quarters, and from many 
points of view. The slightest doubt as to God’s mercy and 
love was considered heretical. An old Mishna enumerates 
three instances, for which the reader in the public service 
is removed from the reading desk. One of these instances 
is, if he read: ‘Thy mercy reaches the bird’s nest, but for 
me there is no mercy’.*? The proper text of this Mishna 
was a matter of contention as far back as the third century. 
There were obviously two distinct readings. The first 


5t M. Tanh. i. M2 10, Ag. Ber. 9-10. 

52 Sifre Num., § 183; Yalk. i. 773. 53-7. KK. 744, 

‘4 y, the saying: ‘Y3 xd NID «God wants the heart; v. b. Sanh. 
106.8, where we read 3pm; further }>yS Nom, b. Yeb. 68.4, B. K. 
658, Sabb. 848, Taan. 9, B. Kid. 814, Ket. 1114, j. Sanh. 8. 1, Gittin 174, 
M. Ps. 436. 

55 Lev. r. 17.4; Pes. r. ch. 17, 888; Ruth r. 2. 

56 Eccles, r. 7.7; Exod. r. 6.2. 

57 M. Ber. v. 338; M. Meg. iii. 25 a. 
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read: ’x tp ty ‘Thy mercy reaches up to the bird’s nest’. 
The second had: jp by ‘Upon the bird’s nest. God’s love, 
which is infinite, is limited.’ 5* It is still doubtful of what 
the heresy consists in this saying. It may be that the 
heretics thought of the bird’s nest as the smallest of the 
small things to which providence may extend, but for 
smaller things, like worms, insects, &., it does not care. 
Rab, the Babylonian teacher, taught : ‘God provides for all 
creatures, from the mightiest beast to the smallest worm.’ © 
There is another comment on this Mishna. Such heretics 
are meant, according to it, who hold that only those com- 
mandments are obligatory which are as clear as that of 
Deut. 22. 6-7, because they are natural; other command- 
ments, which do not appeal to common sense, their reason 
or intention being obscure, need not be observed. The 
words of the text seem to favour the first interpretation. 
There must have been Jews who, under Epicurean influence, 
doubted or limited God’s mercy. 

Others tried to prove the idea that God is cruel. The 
Haggadists repeat the words of the critics, who say of 
God ‘that is His custom, He destroys the generations in 
a cruel way (NYDN NII NyIan AY avnd now NT TD). He 
destroyed the generation of Enosh, that of the tower- 
building. He cannot leave off His ways!’ God replies: 
‘Abraham, come and see for yourself! All the genera- 
tions I have destroyed shall pass before thee; and thou 
shalt see that they were not punished by me according 
to the measure of their wickedness. If, however, thou 
shouldst think I meted out their punishment too severely, 
very well, teach me, and I will do according to what 
thou dost say, for it is written, “That which I see not, 
teach thou me; if I have done iniquity, I will do so no 


58 R, Phinehas b. Hama in the name of R. Simon b. Pazzi, j. Ber. 5. 3; 
Meg. 14.10 and R. Jose in the name of the same teacher; v. also b, Ber. 
882, b. Meg. 25.4, where R. Jose b. Abun and R. Jose b. Zabdi give a 
different Palestinian tradition. 

59 vy, above, p. 197, and b. Sabb. 1078; v. Ass. Mosis 12. 4. 

80 vy Aptowitzer, MGWJ. 57. 16f. 
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more!”’ (Job 34. 32).51 We must presume that only strin- 
gent reasons moved the Haggadist to invent this strange 
dialogue between God and Abraham. Indeed, an earlier 
teacher faced the same objection to the doctrine of God’s 
mercy. He assumes that before Abraham appeared, God 
punished the world rather cruelly.6? The latter Haggadist 
wanted to weaken that impression. ‘The sins men commit 
changed the merciful and gracious God into a cruel God.’ % 
This reproach resounds in another passage also: ‘God says 
to Moses, “ Enough! By thy prayers thou bringest me and 
thyself into ill-fame. They will say, ‘Moses must have 
been a great sinner, so that God did not grant his request’, 
and further: ‘God is cruel! See how much Moses prayed, 
and he did not listen to him!’”’ * The teachers of the third 
century dealt with the same question. They derived hence 
a new aspect of the relation between God and man, 
R, Johanan said: ‘Hence we learn that no creature can 
claim anything of his Creator. Even Moses, the teacher of 
all the prophets, does not dare to approach Him, only in 
the way of supplication,’ ® 

Another difficulty of the same type was the command- 
ment: ‘Remember what Amalek did unto thee’ (Deut. 
25.17), which implies cruelty, and contradicts the words: 
‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite’ (ib. 23.8). ‘Come and 
see’, says an Haggadist, ‘not like the nature of God is that 
of man. A man never rids himself of some wrong done to 
him by his fellow-man. God is different. Israel was 
enslaved in Egypt (Exod. 1. 18), and when they acquired 
their freedom, then came Amalek, who was of the seed of 
Esau, and did so many wrongs to Israel, God, notwith- 
standing all these, enjoins them, “Thou shalt not abhor 
an Edomite!” ’.66 

Thirdly, we notice that the teaching of God’s mercy gave 


1 Tanh. B. i. 91; Ag. Ber. ch. 22, ed. B. 45. 

52 Sifre Deut., § 311. 63 Tanh., Yalk., Hos, 527. 
64 Mekh., Yalk., Deut. 820. 6 Deut. r. 2.1. 

6 Pes, B. 22 8, 
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rise to the notion that God forgives all sins. ‘God is 
gracious and merciful, full of lovingkindness and forgive- 
ness ; then all the lines between righteousness and wicked- 
ness, sin and virtue, are wiped off’ One of the greatest 
mercies of God is the Jewish aspect of forgiveness of sin. 
Whilst some thought the Merciful cruel, others taught that 
He is too compassionate; He never punishes. No deed is 
so bad that it should find no pardon with Him. This 
doctrine must have led to great and regrettable abuses. 
R. Hanina taught therefore in a very frequently reported 
and seriously pronounced saying: ‘He who says, “ God is 
too pitying”, his life should be cut off!’ ®’ It may be that 
R. Hanina turned against Bar Kappara, who taught that 
God forgives all sins except immorality.6 Judah b. 
Nahmani, the famous Meturgeman, also raised his voice 
against people of this caste. He rebuked them by pointing 
to the words of Micah (7. 5), ‘Trust ye not in a friend; put 
ye not confidence in a friend!” If the evil inclination tells 
thee: “Sin, God will forgive thee!” do not trust such 
a friend (cf. Gen. 8. 21), and put not your confidence in 
a leader, i.e. God, who is compassionate.’ © 


(8) Purity and Holiness. 


The real meaning of purity in the Haggada is applied to 
a life free from sexual errors and moral stains. Whatever 
the words 7170 ‘pure’, and n7nv ‘ purity’, might have con- 
veyed to the primitive mind, in the ages of the Tannaim and 
Amoraim it was conceived in this sense. R. Jonathan 
says of the daughters of Israel, that they are nny meinp 
‘holy and pure’? A Midrash fragment? contains an exposi- 

7 pal. Taan. 48; pal. Shek. 48p; pal. Beza 623, Gen. r. 6.4; b.B. K. 


504; Esther r. chaps. 7 and 8; Tanh. f.1268; M. Ps., ed. Buber, 93; 
R. Judah. 
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8 Cf. Jer. 3,4; b. Hag. 16a. 
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tion of Lev. 18. 3, saying: pan ny wd one pepan ox 2 
wany ym mbpop by sat Som nen i nosy iow nem 
noad pay ony oem). R. Hijja bar Abba says: new ds 
yma xo maw Avan map xd minus nempa adys 1 nonnvow 
swe 40003 “no owan Semen 3 aan ons nwo py ya nd 
mI NWP. yaw And wyo ndxw.2 This conception con- 
tradicts a very wide-spread feeling among primitive and 
advanced peoples, that all birth is intrinsically impure.* 
Jewish religion in our period was free from this view. 
R. Meir said that the sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 
died because they remained unmarried.’ King Hezekiah 
was visited with a severe illness because he did not want 
to marry.’ One Haggadist compares the fruit of the womb 
(children) to the fruits of the ground. God says: ‘Just as 
the latter are produced without sin or iniquity, so bringing 
forth offspring is without sin or iniquity.’7 How is this 
difference between Jewish religious feeling and the 
generally conceived opinion of the Greek-Roman world ® 
to be explained? Surely by the doctrine of God’s purity. 
In Jewish thought there is no room for any sexual idea in 
connexion with God. It is, as a matter of fact, the only 
religious system where no goddess appears or figures in any 
way. The influence of this omission cannot be highly 
enough calculated in the development of Jewish religion. 
The aberrations of antique religions as well as of Chris- 
tianity are to a great extent due to this fact. God, how- 
ever, is purity itself. This is admirably expressed by 
R. Abdimi of Haifa, who teaches that God says to man: 
‘Behold, I am pure, my abode is pure, my ministers are 
pure, the soul I give thee is pure: if thou shouldst return 
her as I gave her to thee, unstained and undefiled, well; if 

8 Quoted in Halakoth Gedoloth, ed. Hildesheimer, p. 38. 

4 v. Farnell, Zhe Attributes of God, 189 f. 

5 Num. r.; v. Yalkut Sikili, MS. Bodl., 3, B. 6 v. Ber. lla. 

7 Eleh Debarim rabba; Yalkut Deut. 848. : 

8 v. Abt, Die Apologie des Apulejus, 111f.; Fehrle, Kultische Keuschheit in 
Altertum, 31; Harnack, Origenes, i. 60. Many traces of these doctrines 
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not, I burn her before thee!’*® The purity of God and the 
human soul are often compared, just as the providence of 
God for the world and the care of the soul for the human 
body.!® God shuns even the mention of an impure word, 
therefore it is said Mn IN WR in Gen. 7. 8, instead of 
mxoy, according to R. Joshua b. Levi," ‘God is called pure 
and He will purify Israel’? R. Akiba says that ‘Israel 
has no one else to purify him but his Father in Heaven’.™ 
R. Akiba meant purification from all kinds of sin and trans- 
gression. Sin defiles man. We find this idea expressed in 
an ancient Boraita: 


43) ona wnpn xbdy 7’n 
PIV INN PROWD YD Ixy NOD ON 
Moynen ims prove mynd 
an odd ine propn nm obwa 
Dep onym onwspnny 9”"n 
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‘He, who defiles himself a little, will be defiled a good 
deal. Here, beneath, will be defiled from above. In this 
world, will become defiled in the future world.’ The same 
happens to those, who sanctify themselves a little, beneath 
and in this world, they will be hallowed in the world 
to come, from above, and a great deal (b. Joma 394), 
The threefold defilements and sanctifications respectively 
describe the sins against ourselves, our fellow-men, and 
God, and the virtues of pious deeds performed in this 
world, towards our fellow-men and ourselves. The sins 
increase self-defilement from above, and in the future 
world. Virtues and merits have the opposite result. 


® Eeeles. r. 12.7; Lev. r. 18. 10 b. Ber. ; Midr. Ps. ; Lev. r. 18. 
1) Pes. B. 314; Gen. r. 32; M. Ps. chaps. 1 and 12; b. Pes. 3a. 
12 Pes. B. 71 zB.; Exod. r. 15.5. 18 M. Yoma end. 
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Impurity stands for sin generally, and sanctification for 
a life according to the Law. 

In spite of these conceptions we find that some of the 
Rabbis held the view of man’s physical impurity. R. Jose 
the Galilean teaches that those who intend to enter the 
camp of the Shekhina have to separate (nw5) from their 
ordinary habitation. Moses did so. The High Priest 
followed this example by removing seven days before 
the Day of Atonement to the precincts of the Temple. 
R. Nathan thought that Moses waited for forty days before 
he ascended the Mount, in order to rid himself of all 
chances of physical impurity. The washings before meals, 
prayers, entering the sanctuary, after certain natural 
functions are closely connected with this idea of purity. 
This is not the place to describe what role they played in 
ritual life among Jews. However great may have been 
the fear of and belief in evil spirits in certain circles and 
different periods, this cannot be denied, that the primary 
motive of these purifications of the body was the endeavour 
to attain physical purity, which is most befitting the vehicle 
of the soul, whose purity is akin to the purity of God. 
Body and soul together aspire to become like God’s purity. 

The teaching of God’s purity gave rise to many ques- 
tions. There seem to have been two different views. 
God’s omnipresence presupposes that even in the defile- 
ment, impurity, and sin of idolatry and immorality, God’s 
purity does not suffer. God is with His people in Egypt. 
Babylon, Media, and Persia. Yet, Moses left the city in 
order to deliver his prayer, or in order to hold communion 
with God. ‘Why? Because the city was full of idols and 
abominations.’ !* Owing to this idea, the synagogues in 
the diaspora were built near the river, or on the fields, 
apart from human habitation. A similar conception is to 
be found with the Greeks. The Shekhina is not revealed 
outside the Holy Land, probably for this very reason 
(Mekh. 2.8). A sage of the third century, R. Abbahu, was 
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questioned by a Min: ‘ Your God is a priest; when He 
buried Moses, He became defiled; how did He purify Him- 
self? surely not by water!’}5 The teacher proved God’s 
purification by fire, which is greater than that of water. 
Whether the questioner was a Christian, which is quite 
probable, for R. Abbahu lived in the place of the Church- 
father Origen, or a Gnostic, is not certain. If he were 
a Christian, the answer might mean an attack against the 
doctrine of baptism with water. In reality the accepted 
thought may have been that of R. Johanan b, Zakkai, who 
taught: ‘Neither is the dead defiling, nor the water 
purifying. 16 Here Jewish religion reached a height which 
was rarely surpassed by theological speculation. Yet this 
lofty idea could not achieve great popularity. A teacher 
derives from Ps, 51. 5 that sin and transgression defile 
man like the dead body.” Sin and impurity are identical. 
The influence of sin on the Shekhina is expressed in the 
words of R. Isaac: ‘ He who commits sins in secret is as if 
he had pushed the feet of the Shekhina.’#® Many sins are 
in such a degree impure that God’s presence, the Shekhina, 
is being removed from earth. God and the sinner cannot 
live in the same world. God has removed His Shekhina 
from the place. The teachers must have felt the contradic- 
tion between God’s omnipresence and the temporary dis- 
appearance of the Shekhina from a place. 

R. Phinehas b. Jair also connected these two attributes. 
Purity and holiness are correlatives. This correlation is 
seen in the Biblical writings, and is frequent in our 
sourees. The former apply this attribute to men and 
angels—to the whole community and nation. God’s holiness 
must be man’s highest guiding ideal. What it means 
was conveyed to the reader of the Scriptures, when he 
read such passages as: ‘Ye shall therefore sanctify your- 
selves, and ye shall be holy: for Iam holy’ (Lev. 11. 45), 


16 B. Sanh. 39a. 
1€ Pes. B. 408, and Parall. 7M. Ps. ch. 51, ed. B. 281. 
1% b. Kid. 314; Hag. t6a. 
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or, ‘Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy!’ 
(ib. 19. 2), or, ‘I will be hallowed among the children of 
Israel; I am the Lord which hallow you’ (ib. 22. 32), or, 
‘Be holy unto your God’ (Num. 15.40), or, ‘And ye shall 
be holy men unto me’ (Exod. 22. 30), or,‘ And ye shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation’ 
(ib. 19.6)? Surely the deep thought that by abstinence 
from evil, by following God’s commandments, by imita- 
ting His ways, by attaining virtue and morality man can 
acquire holiness was familiar with the readers of the Bible, 
and the audience of the Rabbinic preachers. Even in the 
Tannaitic period certain men were still called ‘holy ones’ ; 
R. Meir is introduced to the people of Sepphoris by R. Jose 
b. Halafta with the words: a great man, a holy man, 
a chaste man! (yx oN wp ow dy oN, v. pal. Ber. 5 8, 
ii. 7; Gen. r. 100. 7; Weiss, Dor Dor we Dorshaw, ii. 148; 
Bacher, AT. ii. 5)° R. Simon ben Lakish is surprised at R. 
Meir’s teaching, and exclaims: 71 798) wtp np, a holy mouth 
should say such a thing? (b, Sanh. 234). BR. Phinehas 
ben Jair states: jn ownp dyn (b. Hullin 73)2° R. 
Ishmael says: Sw pn sin oewmp onxwo, Mekh. 98. 
similarly, the great editor of the Mishna, who was styled 
wrap wan. Great men were addressed in this way. 
With the adoption of the name ‘the Holy one’ for God, 
a great change is to be observed. For this very reason 
we are taught that with the death of Rabbi ‘Holiness 
ceased among men’. Men, even the greatest and most 
pious, we hear from Haggadic teachers in this age, cannot 
and must not be called ‘holy’ any more. God alone is 


19 WTP and by together also in Num. r. 4,22. DA YW INI YWON 
YP Nw DIN 32 PNAS odin DWP PN, also with VI¥; ibid. 
DWP) Dy yi oaxe ms 53, 

2 y, to this Num. r.9.5: DADWY Nya wp WIP) Sew PP) 
pnw jp RID WD ONwIpNN jAn> 105 MONT FRY FANT D> foxy 
smbxd ond RN DW IP. Special attention may be drawn to the saying 
of R Judah b. Simon, Tanh. ii. 38, ON& DYATP Yee opi inp. 
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holy, errare est humanum; men whilst alive, are liable 
to err and stumble. No wonder that the teachers turn 
away from the idea of man’s holiness, and preach on the 
subject of God’s holiness. 

‘God’s holiness is perfect.’?"_ The teaching preserved in 
the name of R. Abba, mwp ‘9 52a wip sinw, and explained 
by R. Aha b. Hanina, deal with this subject. ‘God is holy in 
His speech (cf. Ps. 60. 8), in His walk (ib. 77.14), in His 
appearance (ib. 63. 3), in His praise (Exod. 15.11), and the 
revelation of His strength (Isa. 52.10), Very instructive 
is an anonymous homily, which throws welcome light on 
our doctrine.* God says to Israel: ‘ Before I created my 
world the angels praised me, and sanctified me. with your 
name by saying, “ Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 
from eternity to eternity”.’** When Adam was created, 
they said: ‘ Lord of the World, is this he in whose name we 
praise Thee?’ God says: ‘No, he is a thief!’ (cf. Gen. 
3.17). Then came Noah, and they said: ‘Is this he?’ 
God: ‘No, he is a drunkard!’ (ef. ib. 9. 21). Afterwards 
appeared Abraham, and God said again: ‘No, he is a 
stranger (proselyte)’; ‘Isaac?’ and God said, ‘He loves 
mine enemies’ (cf. ib. 25. 28); ‘Jacob?’ Then God said, 
‘Yes, he is the man, who is called Israel’ (cf. ib. 35. 10): 
and after him his offspring. Then God sanctified them 
after His name (cf. Isa. 49. 3). God said: ‘Since ye were 
sanctified after My name before the world was created, be 
hallowed as I am holy’. The homily concludes, after 
quoting a parable of a king, who married a queen, with the 
words: ‘If ye are worthy, ye are called the “ congregation 
of the holy ones”, if not, “the wicked community ”’ (cf. 
Num. 14.26). This homily deserves a more detailed treat- 
ment from various points of view. First of all, the idea 
that there were ministering angels before the creation of 
the world. Teachers of the third century, under the heavy 


1 y, Josh. 24.19: NN OwMP oONdN oD. 
22 vy, pal. Ber. 12p; Tanh. iii. B. 73 f.; M. Ps. 27; R. Isaac b. Hama. 
3 Tanh. iii. 72 f. 24 1 Chron. 16. 36. 
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pressure of Gnostic propaganda, allied with Christian 
attacks against our doctrine, taught that God created the 
angels on the second or the fifth day.2* These days were, 
as we know, kept as days of special importance.” Yet in 
the Tannaitic Haggada this teaching of the creation of the 
angels was not known at all. R. Jose the Galilean taught 
that 974 years before the creation the angels existed 
already.27. An old Jewish exorcism has the same doctrine, 
that the angels were created about a thousand years before 
the Universe. That enables us to date the homily before 
the change introduced by R. Johanan and R. Hanina was 
effected. Secondly, attention may be paid to the rather 
harsh treatment of the Fathers from Adam up to Isaac. 
All the Haggadas which contain a more or less condemn- 
ing word about the Fathers of old, could not have sought 
simply to exhibit human weakness and to belittle the 
greatness of the heroes of yore. Thirdly, the holiness of 
Israel is especially pointed out. The latter idea occurs in 
other homilies and sayings. ‘Who are His holy ones? 
Israel,’ cf. Deut. 7. 6, Jer. 2.3.22 Jews, the children of 
Jacob, are the true Israel, but not the new nation, the 
offspring of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as 
the Church-Fathers taught.”® Owing to this fact Jews are 
never called in our sources o\n', as Greeks, or Romans, 
Syriacs or Arabs called them, but Israel. R. Menahem b. 


25 vy. now Marmorstein, ‘ Beitrage zur Religionsgesch. und Volkskunde’ 
in Jahrbuch fiir jiid. Volkskunde, ti. 877, note 5; Gen. r. ch. 1, ed. Th. 5, 
ch, 8, p. 24; Tanh. i. B. 1 and 12; Ex., pp. 15 and 22; M. Ps. chaps. 24, 
86, 104; Pirke R. E. ch. 4. 

26 vy. Graetz, MGWJ. 4, 1855, 191; Fabricius, Hypomnesticum Josephi, 
ch. 145; Codex Pseudep., v. 5; Halakhoth Gedoloth j. Taan. 64¢; 
Luke 18. 12; Soferim 21.8; v. Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitsch. iv. 221; Hamanhig, 
198; Gen. r. 76. 3; Tanh. B. nowy 16; Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, 
iii. 818; Achelis, Das Christentum, 117. 

27 Aboth R. N. ch. 31, ed. Schechter, 474; Midr. Ps. 4.3; Tanh. Sb rd 
11; Seder El. r., ed. Friedmann, 9. 61, 180; Hag. 14a; M. Ps. 90. 18; 
105. 8. 
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29 y. on this question, my Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, i. 9-18. 
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Simai was called the son of the ‘holy ones’*° This teacher 
belonged to the circle of Rabbi, who was also called ‘ holy,’ ** 
and who addressed the Exilarch Hananja mn nevp ‘ His 
Holiness ’.*? ‘To this age belong the sayings: wxy Twn 55 
wp NP) mA yO? and wp Rips oan at yoy Sapp 55,4 
in spite of the fact that the latter is taught in the name of 
Abajji, and the former by R. Judah b. Pazzi. Both, as the 
language and context prove, are older sayings. R. Joshua 
b. Levi, who was much older than R. Judah b. Pazzi, com- 
ments on the former saying. Abajji, as can be seen from 
the parallels in the Palestinian Talmud,® used here older 
material. But apart from this internal evidence we have 
other proofs that the ideas and conceptions about the 
holiness of man, must have experienced great changes. 
This alteration of attitude is discerned in a saying of 
R. Simon b. Lakish,** who says: ‘Ye shall be holy; you 
might think like God Himself? No, it is written, “for I 
am holy”; my Holiness is of a higher degree than yours’. 
This change of outlook is even more apparent in the 
saying: ‘No pious man is called holy whilst he is alive’, 
ef, Eccles. 7.20. ‘Even the Fathers of the world are not 
called “holy” before their death.’ This teaching must Le 
of the third century because teachers of the fourth century 
dwell and comment upon it *” 

What was the reason for this change? We know the 
reaction in Christianity which took place in the Church 
after the middle of the third century.** The crudest 
superstition arose from the lowest parts of the population 


30 -b. ALZ. 50a; b. Pes. 1044; v. Pal. A.Z., ch, 3, 

31h, Shabb. 1188; Pal. A. Z. 42c. 

32 pal. Sanh. 194. 53 Lev. r, 24, 6. 

3b. Jeb. 20a. 38 ii, 4, 

36 Lev. r. 24.9: (NWITP IN WIP 33 Sen nos yoy yon DMAP PIM 
ponwpo mdynd. 

37 M. Ps. B. 120; R. Phinehas; Gen. r. 1.9; b. Hama, and R, Aha b. 
Pappa. The latter name is not quite settled ; some read R. Hamab, Pappa, 


others R, Hijja b. Pappa; one text reads erroneously R. Hama b. Hanina. 
38 v, Harnack, Dogmengeschichte®, 1894, ii. 6 ¥. 
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and covered with its darkness all the purity and morality 
of ancient Christianity, which it brought from the Father's 
mansion. The earliest Christians and Apologists would 
have hidden their faces in shame at beholding the union 
of paganism and Christianity. One of these dangers, which 
changed Christian religion, was the worship of saints, under 
which lurked the demons of idolatry. Jewish teachers saw 
the same peril hovering over their religion. The false 
beliefs, superstitions, saint-worship, crudeness, and perver- 
sity which arose from their surroundings and threatened 
the whole edifice of holiness. What Harnack sees in the 
Church of the third century can be observed by the study 
of Rabbinic writings of the third and fourth centuries. 
A change was therefore necessary. Man is not holy, 
even the Fathers are not holy. ‘Only One is Holy: God’. 
This induced the leading Scribes to discard the old names 
and put in their place the name of xin 2 wrpn. 

The holiness of God is in Judaism the essence of religion. 
Holiness is not the tabu of primitive and more advanced 
religions. It is the expression of what the religious Jew 
feels when discharging his religious duties, observing his 
Sabbath and Festivals. All his deeds and words are 
emanating from the Divine Holiness. How far this and 
other attributes influenced the religion of the Rabbis, their 
changes and development, will be shown in the next 
chapters dealing with the anthropomorphism and imita- 
tion of God. If religion has a purpose in life and the 
world, it must bring God near to man, and man must 
become like unto God. 


